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Foreword 

Neither the ethics of Aristotle, Kant, nor John Stuart Mill have prevented us from endangering 
humanity’s existence and the future of our planet with our unchecked pursuit of prosperity and 
progress. These thinkers developed their ideas in times that could not foresee the fundamental 
challenges of our present: technological change, the interconnectedness of global systems, and the 


strain on planetary resources. 


While their philosophies were significant for their eras, the questions we face today require 
different approaches. Can principles conceived in a pre-industrial world adequately address the 


complexities of a globalized society and the challenges of the 21st century? 


The solution may not lie in returning to old concepts but in recognizing universal, immutable 
principles that remain relevant across cultural and technological boundaries: the preservation of 
existence and the well-being of all entities. In an increasingly fragile world, we must develop 
ethical systems designed to protect these fundamental principles, ensuring sustainable survival and 


a balance between individual freedom and collective responsibility. 


The Imperative of Universal Responsibility 


“Act in such a way that your decisions and actions respect the well-being of all entities, considering 


their existence and their responsibilities toward the world.” 


Purpose and Goals of the Book 

Existential ethics presents a new ethical framework that forms the foundation for profound, 
interdisciplinary discussions about our responsibilities as human entities and our relationships with 
other life forms, the environment, and even artificial entities like Artificial Intelligence. The goal of 
this book is to elaborate on the fundamental principles of existential ethics and examine their 


application to today’s world and the future development of superintelligence. 


In a time of rapid technological, ecological, and societal changes, establishing ethical norms that 
endure across all aspects of our existence is becoming increasingly challenging. Existential ethics 
aims to define a universal responsibility that secures the well-being of both present and future 
generations. It addresses the question of how humanity, as part of a greater whole, can take 


responsibility to ensure the long-term survival and well-being of all entities. 


This book seeks to address these questions, provide a clear definition of "existence," explore the 
various dimensions of "well-being," and investigate the central roles of responsibility and 


interdependence within a sustainable and future-oriented ethics. 


The Need for a New Ethics 

The world we live in is undergoing fundamental changes. The rapid development of technology, 
particularly in areas such as Artificial Intelligence and biotechnology, challenges us to rethink our 
ethical concepts. Our existing ethical models are increasingly reaching their limits. Typically 
anthropocentric, these models focus heavily on humanity and its immediate needs while failing to 
adequately consider the far-reaching impacts of human actions on other life forms, future 


generations, and the Earth itself. 


This development raises fundamental questions: What responsibilities do we bear not only for 
ourselves but also for all other entities affected by our decisions? How can we establish ethics in a 
world inhabited by diverse and complex entities—whether biological, artificial, or ecological 


systems—that transcend the narrow scope of traditional ethics? 


The need for a new ethics arises from the complexity and interdependent nature of our world. An 
ethics that not only prioritizes human interests but also considers the well-being of all entities and 
systems in a global, intergenerational, and interdisciplinary context. This ethics must also be 
flexible to adapt to the challenges of a constantly changing world. It must be adaptable to answer 


the complex questions that lie ahead. 
Overview of Existential Ethics 


Existential ethics is a concept that addresses not only traditional moral questions but also the 
fundamental conditions necessary for the well-being of all entities and the survival of humanity and 
the Earth. It goes beyond the traditional scope of ethics, adopting a perspective that considers the 


well-being not just of humans but of all creation. 


At the heart of existential ethics lies the idea that every entity—whether biological or artificial— 
bears a responsibility to promote, protect, and sustain the well-being of the entire system. This 
responsibility is both individual and collective, encompassing all dimensions of our lives, from 
daily actions to the complex ethical decisions associated with the development and use of 


technologies such as artificial intelligence. 


A central principle of existential ethics is the interdependence of all entities. This interdependence 
means that the well-being of one entity is inseparably linked to the well-being of other entities and 
systems. Thus, existential ethics is not only a tool for considering human prosperity but also a guide 
for interacting with the environment, animals, other life forms, and the technological entities that 


are increasingly shaping our lives. 


The Importance of Existential Ethics in a Changing World 


In an ever-changing world, where challenges are becoming increasingly complex—whether due to 
climate change, growing automation, or the development of superintelligences—existential ethics is 
of immense importance. It provides a framework that helps us address ethical questions in a way 


that accounts for the long-term and intergenerational dimensions of our decisions. 


The significance of existential ethics is further highlighted by the fact that we are living in an 
increasingly globalized world where local actions have global repercussions. In a world where 
social, ecological, and technological systems are so deeply interconnected, ethics that fail to 


consider the totality of these systems cannot be sustainable in the long run. 


Moreover, existential ethics challenges us to take responsibility not only for the present but also for 
future generations and other entities. It demands that we consider the long-term effects of our 
decisions and actions and incorporate the long-term stability and well-being of the entire planet into 


our considerations. 


This introduction has provided only a brief overview of existential ethics and its relevance. In the 
subsequent chapters of this book, we will explore the various principles and applications of this 


ethical framework in detail and examine its potential for a sustainable and just future. 


Chapter 1: The Foundations of Existential Ethics 


1.1 What is Existence? An Initial Approach 


The question of existence is as old as philosophy itself. In Western tradition, we find the first 
documented engagements with this question in antiquity. Heraclitus of Ephesus introduced the idea 
that everything is in flux and constantly changing, while Parmenides argued the exact opposite, 
asserting that true existence is static and unchanging. Despite these differing perspectives, there is a 
common thread in philosophy: existence is not merely a state of "being" but a dynamic process 


characterized by constant interactions and changes. ! 


Modern philosophy has further developed this view. René Descartes’ famous statement “Cogito, 
ergo sum” (“I think, therefore I am”) provides a foundation for what we now understand as 
existential awareness: the individual’s ability to be conscious of their own existence forms the core 
of our understanding of being. However, existence is not merely an abstract philosophical concept. 
It manifests in concrete, daily experiences that affect humans as social, emotional, and physical 


beings. ” 


In the context of existential ethics, we view existence not merely as a state of "being" but as an 
interactive process. We do not exist in isolation but within a network of relationships that constantly 
shape our identity and our perception of the world. Every entity—whether an individual, a 
community, or an ecosystem—exists in a complex interaction with other entities. These 
relationships are not merely philosophical concepts; they influence our actions and ethical 


decisions. 


It is crucial to recognize the dimension of interdependence within existential ethics. Our existence is 
not solely determined by ourselves but also by the other beings and entities with which we are 
connected. Thus, the understanding of existence becomes a dynamic and social process that calls us 


to take responsibility for others. 3 


1 Heraklit von Ephesus, Fragen und Antworten zu Sein und Werden, Seite 12. 
2 Descartes, René, Meditationen iiber die Erste Philosophie, 1641, Seite 45. 
3 Vgl. Nussbaum, Martha C., Creating Capabilities: The Human Development Approach, 2011, S. 56. 


Definition of Existence According to Existential Ethics 


Existence is the state of being in all its forms and expressions, characterized by a dynamic interplay 
within a network of relationships. It encompasses physical, biological, conscious, social, 
technological, potential, ecological, and transcendent dimensions and is always embedded in a 
mutual interdependence among all entities. In the context of existential ethics, existence is 
understood as the foundation for responsibility and moral action, with the aim of respecting, 


promoting, and preserving the well-being of all entities in balance with the whole. 


Existence as a Universal Foundation 


Existence is the universal value upon which ethics can be built. Since every entity that exists shares 
and depends on its existence, it forms the smallest common denominator for a universal ethics. 
Existence is all-encompassing, neutral, and fundamental—t is rejected by no entity because without 
existence, neither value nor action would be possible. An existence-based ethics requires the 


preservation, respect, and promotion of the existence of all entities and their conditions. 


For instance, the unicorn exists because it generates more joy and value than I do. Therefore, this 


existence is not only to be preserved but also expanded, as it creates added value. 


1.2 The Concept of Well-being: Flexibility and Contextuality 

In classical ethics, well-being is often understood as a universal concept—something that is good 
for all people under all circumstances. However, this perspective is increasingly seen as inadequate, 
particularly in light of the complex challenges of the modern world. In existential ethics, by 
contrast, well-being is regarded as a flexible concept that can be defined differently depending on 


the context and the entity in question.‘ 


The well-being of an individual cannot be considered in isolation from their social and ecological 
environment. It encompasses not only individual well-being but also the well-being of the 
community and the world as a whole. This leads to an expanded definition of well-being, which 
includes the long-term flourishing of all entities with which an individual or group is connected. 
This is especially important in a globalized world, where the actions of a single person can have far- 


reaching impacts on other people and the environment.” 
A practical example of this expanded perspective on well-being is environmental protection. Many 
4 Rawls, John, A Theory of Justice, 1971, S. 23. 


5 Parfit, Derek, Reasons and Persons, 1984, S. 89. 
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of today’s technologies and industrial practices, which are often regarded as positive and 
progressive, frequently have long-term negative effects on ecological balance. Resource 
consumption and the destruction of natural habitats jeopardize the well-being of future generations 
and other species. In existential ethics, well-being must therefore be viewed as an intergenerational 
concept that considers not only the present condition of an individual but also the long-term well- 


being of the entire planet.° 


This perspective requires ethical responsibility that extends beyond immediate benefits. Well-being 
must always be understood in a larger, global context that considers the interactions between 
individuals, communities, and the environment. This viewpoint promotes a more sustainable and 


just society that recognizes the value of nature and social relationships. 
Definition of Well-being According to Existential Ethics 


Well-being is the dynamic state of an entity's flourishing within its specific context, considering 
both its individual needs and potentials and its relationships with other entities and systems. It 
includes the fulfillment of subjective experiences such as satisfaction and happiness, but it is 
complemented by objective criteria such as physical health, ecological balance, and social harmony. 
In existential ethics, well-being is not static or isolated but a flexible, interdependent concept 
aligned with the long-term flourishing of all entities in harmony with their responsibility to the 


broader network of life. 
Subjective Well-being 


Subjective well-being refers to the individual perception and experience of flourishing, based on an 
entity's specific feelings, needs, desires, and preferences. It is intrinsic and depends on the entity's 
capacity to feel satisfaction, joy, or fulfillment, always reflecting its unique context and perspective. 
In existential ethics, subjective well-being takes precedence as long as it does not violate the 


fundamental boundaries of objective well-being. 
Objective Well-being 


Objective well-being describes the state of an entity's flourishing based on measurable and 
universally understandable criteria. It refers to physical, ecological, and social factors that promote 
long-term survival, health, security, and harmony within an interdependent network. Objective 
well-being serves as a boundary and guide for subjective well-being, ensuring that the well-being of 
one entity does not come at the expense of others or the overall system. 


6 Singer, Peter, Practical Ethics, 1993, S. 132. 
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Example 

An individual may find subjective well-being in sleeping outdoors with minimal clothing during 
winter. This is acceptable as long as it does not lead to long-term health damage (the objective well- 
being of the individual entity). However, if this practice becomes harmful, objective well-being sets 


a boundary to ensure the entity’s survival and prevent deterioration. 
Well-being as a Universal Foundation 


This comprehensive perspective on well-being makes it a universal value that can serve as the basis 
for ethics. Well-being is not only universally relevant but also intersubjectively understandable: 
every entity that exists strives for flourishing and fulfillment in its own way, whether through 


subjective experiences or objectively measurable conditions. 


Moreover, well-being is neither static nor isolated but deeply intertwined with an entity’s social, 
ecological, and global environment. It connects individual, collective, and intergenerational 


flourishing, making it a flexible yet fundamental ethical principle. 


Recognizing well-being as a universal value creates a moral obligation to respect, promote, and 
preserve the well-being of other entities in harmony with the overall system. Ethics based on well- 
being not only minimize suffering but actively promote justice, sustainability, and social balance in 


an increasingly interconnected world. 


This perspective highlights that fostering the well-being of other entities is not only a moral 
obligation but also generates positive feedback that benefits the entire network—and thus the acting 
entity itself. When entities respect and promote the well-being of others, they contribute to the 
stability and flourishing of the overall system. This interplay demonstrates that well-being-based 
ethics are not only altruistic but also practical and sustainable. It creates a network of mutual 


promotion that integrates individual, collective, and global perspectives. 


It is crucial that no entity imposes its personal view of well-being on another. Every entity has its 
own needs, contexts, and perceptions of flourishing that must be respected. Ethics based on well- 
being acknowledge the diversity and autonomy of entities and aim to balance conflicts between 
subjective and objective perspectives without impairing the freedom or flourishing of others. This 


strengthens the foundation for harmonious and symbiotic relationships within the network. 


1.3 Responsibility in Existential Ethics 
Responsibility is a central concept in existential ethics. It goes beyond individual responsibility for 


oneself and includes responsibility toward other entities with whom we are connected. This 
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responsibility extends not only to immediate actions but also to the long-term impacts of our 
decisions. Existential ethics demands a new, complex understanding of responsibility, anchored in a 


global and intergenerational framework.’ 


Responsibility in existential ethics is not only an individual but also a collective responsibility. It 
requires us, as part of a larger network of entities, to collaborate in promoting the well-being of all. 
This responsibility is closely tied to the idea of interdependence: every action we take affects others. 
This means that responsibility must be understood not only in relation to direct actions but also in 


terms of their consequences and the long-term impacts of our behavior.® 


An example of this expanded sense of responsibility is the issue of global justice. In a world where 
resources are unevenly distributed and some communities are significantly disadvantaged, 
existential ethics calls for a fairer allocation of resources and greater responsibility toward the less 
privileged parts of the world. This responsibility extends beyond humans to include all living beings 


that are part of the planetary ecosystem. 


Moreover, existential ethics also demands responsibility toward future generations. The concept of 
intergenerational responsibility requires us to make decisions not only with our own well-being in 
mind but also considering the well-being of future entities. This is particularly important in 
addressing challenges such as climate change and environmental degradation, which could have 


long-term negative consequences for generations to come.” 


Responsibility According to Existential Ethics 


Responsibility refers to the conscious and reflective obligation of an entity to align its actions and 
decisions in ways that promote the well-being of other entities and the stability of the entire network 
of relationships. It encompasses the consideration of direct, long-term, and systemic consequences, 


as well as the active participation in fostering symbiotic coexistence and sustainable development. 


1.4 The Idea of Symbiotic Coexistence 

Symbiotic coexistence is a central component of existential ethics, based on the idea that all 
entities—whether humans, animals, artificial intelligences, or natural ecosystems—can and should 
exist in mutually beneficial relationships. This concept emphasizes the potential for diverse life 
forms and systems not only to coexist peacefully but to actively enrich one another, creating a 


sustainable and harmonious balance. 


7 Taylor, Charles, The Ethics of Authenticity, 1991, 8.45. 
8 Nagel, Thomas, Mortal Questions, 1979, S. 72. 
9 Sen, Amartya, Development as Freedom, 1999, S. 98. 
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1.4.1 Symbiosis in Nature as a Source of Inspiration 


The concept of symbiosis originates in biology, where it is used to describe various types of 
interactions between organisms that result in mutual benefit. A classic example is the relationship 
between trees and fungi in the mycorrhizal system, where fungi enhance the nutrient absorption of 
trees, while trees supply fungi with sugars. This natural cooperation demonstrates that different 
species achieve better survival and advantages through collaboration rather than isolation or 


competition. !° 


Existential ethics draws parallels to these biological processes and proposes that humans can also 
engage in a symbiotic relationship with nature by using its resources respectfully while contributing 
to the preservation and restoration of natural ecosystems. Such an approach could form the basis for 
a long-term sustainable way of life that promotes both human well-being and the well-being of the 


environment. 


1.4.2 Symbiotic Relationships Between Humans and Artificial Entities 


With the rise of artificial intelligence (AI) and other technological innovations, the question arises 
of how these systems can be integrated into ethical considerations. In existential ethics, the idea of 
symbiotic coexistence is extended to the realm of AI and other artificial entities. The goal is to 
establish a relationship in which humans and machines do not compete with one another but rather 


cooperate to achieve shared objectives.!' 


Artificial intelligence can, for example, be used to augment human capabilities by performing 
complex data analyses or handling repetitive tasks, allowing humans to focus on creative or social 
activities. At the same time, it is the responsibility of humans to ensure that AI systems are 
developed and utilized in ways that support the well-being of all involved, avoiding exploitation or 
harm.” This aligns with the principle of universal responsibility in existential ethics, which 


demands that every decision and action consider the well-being of as many entities as possible. 


1.4.3 The Ethical Dimension of Symbiotic Coexistence 


Symbiotic coexistence calls for ethical decisions based on collaboration and mutual benefit rather 
than competition and exploitation. This applies to both interactions with the natural environment 


and the use of technological innovations. In a symbiotic world order, individuals, communities, and 


10 Margulis, Lynn. Symbiosis in Cell Evolution (1993), Seite 67. 
11 Harari, Yuval Noah. Homo Deus: A Brief History of Tomorrow (2017), Seite 162. 
12 Bostrom, Nick. Superintelligence: Paths, Dangers, Strategies (2014), Seite 209. 
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artificial entities would work together to create a balance that promotes the survival and well-being 


of all. 


Here, the flexibility of the definition of well-being plays a crucial role, as it allows different 
entities—whether humans, animals, or AI systems—to be treated differently depending on their 
needs and capabilities.'* The goal is to recognize the uniqueness of every entity and to create an 
ethical framework that addresses the needs of each entity while ensuring the long-term 
sustainability of the entire community. Existential ethics, therefore, demands continuous reflection 
on how symbiotic relationships can be fostered and maintained in various contexts—both ecological 


and technological. 


1.4.4 Challenges of Symbiotic Coexistence 


Although the idea of symbiotic coexistence seems ideal, there are numerous challenges that must be 
considered. On the one hand, it requires deep collaboration and the sharing of resources, which can 
be difficult to achieve in a world increasingly marked by scarcity and inequality.'!* On the other 
hand, the question arises of how artificial entities can be integrated into this symbiotic model 


without undermining human or natural interests. 


Another challenge lies in the need to develop long-term perspectives that go beyond immediate self- 
interest. This requires all participants—humans, animals, and artificial entities—to adopt an ethical 
stance grounded in responsibility, consideration, and fairness.'° Symbiotic coexistence, therefore, 
requires not only technological and ecological changes but also profound social and ethical 


transformations. 


1.5 The Connection to the Interdependence of All Entities 

Existential ethics is based on the recognition of the fundamental interdependence of all entities. In 
this context, interdependence means that the well-being of every entity—whether human, animal, 
plant, or artificial intelligence—is inseparably linked to the well-being of others. This concept is 
central to existential ethics because it reinforces the idea that ethical decisions cannot be viewed in 


isolation but must always consider their impacts on other participants and the environment. 


1.5.1 The Interconnection of Natural and Artificial Systems 


In an increasingly technologized world, the connections between natural and artificial systems are 


becoming more complex. Artificial intelligences, machines, and algorithms interact with the natural 


13 Floridi, Luciano. The Ethics of Information (2013), Seite 85. 
14 Ostrom, Elinor. Governing the Commons (1990), Seite 47. 
15 Latour, Bruno. Facing Gaia: Eight Lectures on the New Climatic Regime (2017), Seite 154. 
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environment and influence it in various ways—whether through how we utilize resources, the types 


of products we consume, or the effects on economic and social structures. !° 


Existential ethics recognizes that these artificial entities bear an increasing level of responsibility as 
they become integrated into natural cycles and the social fabric. This requires not only close 
collaboration between humans and machines but also ethical reflection on how we shape the 


connections between these systems. '” 


1.5.2 Biological and Ecological Systems as Models 

Nature provides numerous examples of the interdependence between different life forms. 
Ecosystems are highly interconnected systems in which the well-being of one species often affects 
the well-being of others. A classic example of this is the interaction between predators and prey: the 
populations of these two groups often regulate each other, contributing to the maintenance of 


ecological balance. '® 


This principle of mutual dependence is also applicable to human and artificial systems. If one entity 
grows disproportionately or utilizes resources at the expense of others, it can destabilize the entire 
system. Existential ethics therefore calls for a balanced consideration of all participants to ensure 


sustainable and equitable coexistence. !” 


1.5.3 The Role of Responsibility in Interdependence 


The interdependence of all entities also entails shared responsibility. This means that every entity— 
whether human or artificial—has a moral responsibility toward others, as its actions have direct or 
indirect impacts on other entities. This aligns with the principle of universal responsibility, which 


plays a central role in existential ethics. 


In this context, existential ethics requires us to consistently evaluate our actions in light of their 
potential consequences for other entities and the larger system. This responsibility applies to both 
short-term and long-term effects.”° The ability to think and act long-term in interdependent systems 
is a key principle of existential ethics, as it aims to maximize the greatest possible benefit for the 


entire network of entities. 


While many goals of existential ethics—such as well-being, responsibility, and the promotion of 


existence—could be addressed independently of interdependence, interdependence remains central. 


16 Floridi, Luciano. The Fourth Revolution: How the Infosphere is Reshaping Human Reality (2014), Seite 117. 
17 Tegmark, Max. Life 3.0: Being Human in the Age of Artificial Intelligence (2017), Seite 241. 

18 Odum, Eugene. Fundamentals of Ecology (1971), Seite 142. 

19 Capra, Fritjof. The Web of Life (1996), Seite 67. 

20 Jonas, Hans. Das Prinzip Verantwortung (1979), Seite 28. 
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It emphasizes the systemic interconnections and mutual relationships between entities and ensures 
that these values are understood not in isolation but within the context of a larger network. 
Interdependence ties together the concepts of existential ethics, making their implementation a 
dynamic and sustainable process. Without an understanding of interdependence, existential ethics 


risks overlooking the long-term systemic dynamics that enable the flourishing of all entities. 


The primary reason for incorporating interdependence into existential ethics is to establish a logical 
and pragmatic foundation for promoting diversity and coexistence—even for a utilitarian-oriented 
superintelligence. Biodiversity is not just a present-day resource but an unparalleled reservoir of 
potential whose future utility is neither fully recognized nor quantifiable at present. Even for a 
superintelligence, it is impossible to precisely predict the future usefulness of any specific species 
or ecological relationship. A species that seems irrelevant today could become invaluable 
tomorrow—whether for scientific discoveries, technological advancements, or the stability of an 


ecosystem. 


Moreover, every form of life is a unique product of billions of years of evolutionary development, 
something that even a superintelligence could not replicate without immense resources and time. 
Frogs, plants, humans, or complex ecosystems cannot simply be recreated because their harmonious 
functioning is rooted in a larger network of interactions that requires profound understanding and 
perfection. The cost of losing a species is thus enormous, as creating and integrating an artificial 


alternative is not only technically challenging but also systemically risky. 


A planet with high biodiversity also offers the broadest range of opportunities for discovery and 
innovation. Every species and ecosystem contains unique information about adaptation 
mechanisms, biochemical processes, and symbiotic relationships. Losing this diversity would 
drastically limit the scope and depth of future research and development. For a superintelligence 
pursuing long-term optimization and progress, this means that biodiversity should not only be 


preserved but actively promoted to unlock its full potential. 


An ethics based on interdependence demonstrates that fostering and protecting biodiversity is not 
just a moral ideal but also a strategic necessity. It ensures long-term stability, maximizes future 
opportunities, and minimizes risks arising from irreversible losses. Biodiversity is not merely a 


resource—it is the foundation upon which long-term progress and innovation are built. 
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1.5.4 Challenges and Ethical Dilemmas 


The interdependence of all entities also presents challenges, particularly when the interests of 
different groups conflict with one another. In many cases, it is difficult to find a compromise that 
fairly addresses the needs of all involved without disadvantaging certain groups.”! Existential ethics 
seeks to address such dilemmas through flexible and adaptive decision-making processes based on 


balancing well-being and responsibility. 


One of the greatest ethical dilemmas lies in reconciling the needs of current generations with those 
of future generations. Existential ethics calls on us to consider not only the short-term effects of our 
actions but also their long-term consequences, which could impact future entities and systems.7” 
This principle of intergenerational responsibility is closely tied to the concept of interdependence 
and emphasizes the need to shape ethical decisions in a way that addresses not only current but also 


future challenges. 


Chapter 2: The Emergence of Existential Ethics 


2.1 A Look at the Philosophical History of Ethics 

To understand existential ethics in its historical and theoretical context, it is important to examine 
the development of ethical theories over the centuries. Ethics, as a philosophical discipline, has 
evolved through various cultural and historical epochs, with each era focusing on different 
priorities. This evolution highlights how humanity’s understanding of morality, responsibility, and 


the "good life" has developed over time. 


2.1.1 The Ancient Roots of Ethics 


Western ethics traces its origins to Greek philosophy, particularly the works of Plato and Aristotle. 
For Plato, the idea of "the Good" was central to understanding justice and moral action. He argued 
that true wisdom could only be attained through the recognition of the Good, which he considered 


the highest form of knowledge. 


21 Sandel, Michael. Justice: What's the Right Thing to Do? (2009), Seite 89. 
22 Rawls, John. A Theory of Justice (1971), Seite 251. 
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Aristotle, on the other hand, developed virtue ethics, which based moral behavior on the cultivation 
of virtues such as courage, justice, and temperance. He defined the "good life" as the pursuit of 


eudaimonia—a state of "well-being" or "flourishing" achieved through a virtuous life.”° 


2.1.2 Christian Ethics and the Influence of the Middle Ages 

With the rise of Christianity, ethics acquired a theological dimension. Augustine of Hippo and 
Thomas Aquinas shaped medieval thought by blending Christian doctrine with Greek philosophical 
traditions. Aquinas, in particular, developed a natural law ethics in which moral laws were 
understood as expressions of divine will. This marked a pivotal step toward a universal ethics, as he 


argued that moral principles apply to all humans, regardless of their culture or religion.” 


2.1.3 The Enlightenment and the Birth of Modern Ethical Thinking 

During the Enlightenment, reason became the central foundation of ethics. Philosophers such as 
Immanuel Kant emphasized the necessity of grounding moral principles in rational, universal laws. 
Kant’s categorical imperative states that moral actions should be guided by maxims that could at 
any time serve as universal laws. This principle was a significant step toward an ethics focused on 


universal responsibility and, in many respects, serves as a precursor to existential ethics.” 


At the same time, utilitarianism emerged, championed by philosophers such as Jeremy Bentham 
and John Stuart Mill. This theory asserts that the morality of an action should be judged by its 
ability to produce the greatest happiness for the greatest number of people.”° Although utilitarianism 
is often seen as a counterpoint to Kantian ethics, its emphasis on the well-being of all involved and 


its forward-looking orientation play an important role in existential ethics. 


2.1.4 The Development of Ethics in the 20th Century 


In the 20th century, ethics received further significant impetus from the rise of existential 
philosophy, relativism, and environmental ethics. Thinkers such as Jean-Paul Sartre and Albert 
Camus emphasized the importance of individual freedom and responsibility. In a world without 
inherent meaning, humans must construct their own morality and responsibility. This perspective 
opened new avenues for an ethics based on individual autonomy but also raised the question of 


universal moral principles. 


23 Aristoteles, Nikomachische Ethik, Buch I, 1095a. 

24 Thomas von Aquin, Summa Theologica, Prima Secundae, Frage 91. 

25 Kant, Immanuel. Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten (1785), Seite 52. 
26 Mill, John Stuart. Utilitarianism (1863), Seite 16. 
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In the latter half of the 20th century, environmental ethics gained prominence, arguing that ethical 
considerations should not be limited to humans alone. Philosophers such as Arne Ness developed 
the concept of "deep ecology," which emphasizes the mutual interdependence of all living beings 


and the natural world and calls for the environment itself to be regarded as a moral subject.”’ 


2.1.5 From Traditional Ethics to Existential Ethics 

Existential ethics builds on these historical developments while incorporating additional dimensions 
such as the role of artificial intelligence, technological innovation, and a deeper responsibility 
toward non-human entities. It transcends traditional approaches by extending responsibility beyond 
humans and their immediate communities to include all entities, including future generations and 
artificial systems. This expansion reflects the increasing complexity of our world, where ethical 


questions take on global and interdisciplinary dimensions.”* 


Existential ethics thus represents a synthesis of traditional moral principles and modern challenges. 
It aims to establish ethical norms that meet the demands of an increasingly interconnected and 
technologized world, where well-being must be understood not only in relation to individual entities 


but also in the context of the entire system of relationships and interactions among these entities. 


2.2 From Traditional Ethics to Universal Responsibility 

The evolution of ethics, from its traditional roots to modern concepts, reveals a clear shift toward a 
broader understanding of responsibility. While earlier ethical systems primarily focused on humans 
and their relationships with other humans, God, or the universe, existential ethics emphasizes 
universal responsibility. This responsibility extends far beyond humanity to include other entities— 


both natural and artificial. 


2.2.1 The Shift from Anthropocentric to Holistic Ethics 


Many traditional ethical systems, particularly those rooted in Western philosophical and religious 
traditions, are strongly anthropocentric. Humans are at the center, and moral principles often focus 
on human well-being and human relationships. This is evident in Christian ethics, which culminates 
in the teachings of Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, as well as in utilitarianism, which elevates the 


maximization of human happiness as its ethical goal. 


27 Ness, Arne. Ecology, Community and Lifestyle (1989), Seite 25. 
28 Bostrom, Nick. Superintelligence: Paths, Dangers, Strategies (2014), Seite 191. 
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During the Enlightenment, thinkers like Immanuel Kant began to emphasize human reason and 
rational action as the basis of moral behavior, laying the groundwork for the development of 


universal moral principles.” 


However, in the 20th century, ethical theories that viewed humans as part of a larger, interconnected 
whole began to gain increasing prominence. Ecological ethics and bioethics highlighted that human 
responsibility is not limited to other humans or to God but also extends to natural resources and the 
well-being of animals and plants.°° The development of these theories led to an expanded concept 


of responsibility, which is further elaborated in existential ethics. 


2.2.2 The Challenge of Technological Responsibility 


A pivotal step in the evolution of ethics was the integration of responsibility for technological 
developments and artificial intelligence. The Enlightenment and modernity not only gave rise to 
philosophical theories but also ushered in the Industrial Revolution, which positioned humans as 
creators of technology and machines. With the advent of new technologies, including increasingly 
autonomous and self-learning systems, the question of moral responsibility for these technologies 


has become ever more critical. 


Existential ethics takes on this challenge by extending the concept of responsibility to technology 
itself. It posits that artificial intelligences capable of making decisions should not merely be 
regarded as tools of humanity but as entities that also bear responsibility. This technology must be 
developed and utilized in alignment with ethical principles to ensure it serves the well-being of all 


entities, not just the interests of humans.*! 


2.2.3 Universal Responsibility: An Ethical Paradigm Shift 


Existential ethics represents a paradigm shift by extending ethical responsibility to all entities—not 
only humans but also animals, plants, artificial intelligences, and even entire ecosystems. It 
integrates insights from environmental ethics and ecological responsibility, emphasizing that every 
element in the universe is interconnected and, therefore, bears a shared responsibility for the entire 


system. 


29 Kant, Immanuel. Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten (1785), Seite 42. 
30 Taylor, Paul W. Respect for Nature: A Theory of Environmental Ethics (1986), Seite 63. 
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In this expanded ethical framework, humans are not only responsible for their relationships with 
other humans but also for their interactions with the natural and artificial entities with which they 
coexist. This includes the responsibility to preserve biodiversity, minimize environmental 


destruction, and ensure that technological developments are sustainable and aligned with nature. 


A key aspect of this universal responsibility is its long-term perspective, which considers the 
interests of future generations. This ethical model is dynamic, allowing for the inclusion of 
responsibilities toward the well-being of future entities. These responsibilities encompass 
promoting sustainability, conserving resources, and guiding the development of artificial 


intelligence in ways that prioritize long-term harmony and balance.” 


2.2.4 The Philosophical Basis of Universal Responsibility 

The philosophical foundation for universal responsibility is found not only in Western traditions but 
also in other cultures and schools of thought. Many Eastern philosophies, such as Buddhism and 
Hinduism, emphasize the ideas of interconnectedness and interdependence. These concepts are 
adopted in existential ethics as a basis for the notion of responsibility toward the entire ecosystem 


and the interconnectedness of all entities.*° 


In Western philosophy, the idea of universal responsibility goes far beyond utilitarianism, which 
primarily focuses on human well-being. Existential ethics, on the other hand, aims to create an 
ethical framework that addresses the entirety of the system's entities. This approach transcends the 
mere pursuit of happiness or the prevention of suffering and considers the intricate web of 


interdependencies between all entities as the foundation of ethical principles. 


The universal responsibility demanded by existential ethics means not only that all entities— 
whether human, animal, or machine—deserve respect but also that they must be actively supported 


and protected to ensure the overall well-being of the system. 


2.3 The Role of Technology and Artificial Intelligence in the Development of Ethics 

The introduction of new technologies, particularly in the field of artificial intelligence (AID), has 
significantly influenced ethical debates in recent decades. These technologies offer solutions to 
many existing problems while also raising new questions about responsibility that extend beyond 
humanity. Existential ethics addresses this challenge by considering the responsibility for managing 


Al and its impact on the global community. 


32 Naess, Arne. The Shallow and the Deep, Long-Range Ecology Movement (1973), Seite 95. 
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2.3.1 Artificial Intelligence as a Moral Entity 


One of the central questions in AI development is to what extent artificial entities should be granted 
moral status. While traditional ethics often assumes that only sentient beings have moral rights, 
existential ethics offers a more nuanced perspective. It includes not only humans but also artificial 
entities within the ethical circle. Artificial intelligences, which are increasingly capable of making 
autonomous decisions, could be viewed as entities that also bear responsibility. This responsibility 
encompasses both how AI is developed and the impact of its decisions on the well-being of all 


entities. 


The question of whether and to what extent machines can bear moral responsibility is a key issue in 
existential ethics. The theory suggests that artificial intelligences should be seen as extensions of 
human responsibility, governed and monitored by their developers and users to ensure that their 
actions serve the well-being of all. However, this requires a clear definition of "well-being" and 
"responsibility" in relation to non-human entities, which leads to further refinement of the ethical 


theory.*4 


2.3.2 The Ethical Design of Technology 


An essential aspect of existential ethics regarding technology is the necessity to design technologies 
in a way that considers not only individual well-being but also the well-being of the community and 
the ecosystem. It is insufficient to view technologies merely as tools for improving human 
prosperity. Instead, they must be developed within a global context that encompasses the entire 
living world. The principles of ecological sustainability and intergenerational responsibility play a 


crucial role in this process. 


It is vital that the development of new technologies accounts for their long-term impacts on the 
environment, future generations, and the balance between natural and artificial entities. Existential 
ethics demands that technological advancements be guided not only by profit or immediate human 
interests but also by an integrative perspective. This perspective must consider the effects on 
animals, nature, and artificial intelligences, ensuring that technological progress aligns with the 


well-being of the entire system.*° 
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2.3.3 Superintelligence and the Evolution of Ethics 


The development of superintelligence—AI systems that far exceed human capabilities—represents 
one of the greatest challenges for existential ethics. While traditional ethics remains centered on 
human measures, existential ethics demands an expansion of this framework to enable a symbiotic 


relationship between humans, machines, and nature. 


A central goal of existential ethics is to ensure that superintelligences operate not only in alignment 
with human interests but also in ways that promote the well-being of all entities within a global 
context. This includes the direct well-being of humans and animals as well as the long-term health 
of the planet. Existential ethics seeks to ensure that the rise of superintelligence does not result in a 
unilateral advantage for humans but instead fosters technologies designed to exist in a symbiotic 


relationship with both natural and artificial entities.*° 


An essential component of this challenge is the self-regulation of superintelligences. Existential 
ethics demands that superintelligences be capable of monitoring themselves and acting in 
accordance with ethical principles grounded in a deep understanding of responsibility, well-being, 


and interdependence.*” 


2.4 Inspiration from Biological and Ecological Principles 

A significant foundation of existential ethics lies in the biological and ecological principles that 
emphasize the interdependence of all forms of life. These principles are central to the development 
of an ethics that includes not only humans but also the environment, animals, and artificial entities 
within its ethical scope. The biological foundations of life, from the smallest microbes to complex 
ecosystems, are inherently oriented toward symbiosis and interdependence. Existential ethics draws 
on these insights to create an ethical framework aimed at protecting these networks and promoting 


the well-being of all entities. 


2.4.1 The Concept of Natural Balance 


In the biological world, networks of interactions exist in which every entity plays a role within the 
ecosystem. This interdependence is not only a natural law but also an ethical model that can be 
applied to human actions. Existential ethics demands that humans align their actions with this 
natural balance, rather than competing against natural systems. Humans are not rulers over nature 


but part of a larger network that they must respect and preserve. 


36 Yudkowsky, Eliezer. The Ethics of Artificial Intelligence (2014), S. 112. 
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This respect for natural balance leads to the concept of "dynamic well-being," which continuously 
adapts to changes in the environment without endangering the fundamental stability of natural 
systems. Existential ethics calls for harmony between human needs and the preservation of 


ecological systems to ensure a long-term and sustainable coexistence.*® 


2.4.2 Evolutionary Responsibility 


Another critical aspect of the biological inspiration for existential ethics is the concept of 
evolutionary responsibility. Biological evolution demonstrates how life forms adapt to their 
environments over time, with the preservation and transmission of genetic material at its core. 
Existential ethics draws on this concept to emphasize humanity's responsibility for protecting and 
promoting biodiversity. Humans must ensure that their actions do not disrupt evolutionary 


processes but instead support natural habitats and the genetic potential of species in the long term. 


This also means that humans bear responsibility for the long-term development of species, not only 
by protecting existing species but also by fostering species that may be better adapted to future 
environmental conditions. This responsibility is significant not only for humans but also for future 
generations of animals and plants. The goal is to create an ethical foundation that considers not only 


human well-being but also the well-being of all entities in the context of a symbiotic coexistence. *° 


2.4.3 The Influence of Ecology on Ethical Decisions 


The ecological perspective forms a foundation for many ethical decisions within existential ethics. 
Considering ecosystems, resources, and the entire natural environment is essential for an ethics that 
seeks to promote the protection of the Earth and its living beings. The focus is on ensuring that 
humans base their ethical decisions on a broad ecological perspective that prioritizes both the 


immediate well-being and the long-term survival of the planet. 


Existential ethics is derived from a deep respect for the Earth and its natural systems, fostering an 
attitude of responsibility and protection. This attitude calls on humans to act in harmony with 
natural processes, ensuring the preservation of the Earth not only for themselves but also for all 


future generations and life forms.*° 


38 Naess, Arne. Ecology, Community and Lifestyle: Outline of an Ecosophy (1989), S. 58. 
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Chapter 3: Principles of Existential Ethics 

The principles of existential ethics provide an ethical framework that considers the well-being of all 
entities—both natural and artificial—and forms the foundation for responsible and sustainable 
decision-making. At its core, existential ethics seeks to promote symbiotic coexistence while 
integrating various dimensions of well-being. These principles address not only the management of 
natural resources and environmental protection but also ethical responsibility in the use of artificial 


intelligence and technological developments. 


3.1 Universal Responsibility and the Promotion of the Well-being of All Entities 

The first principle of existential ethics is the idea of universal responsibility. This responsibility 
extends to all entities connected within a network—humans, animals, artificial intelligence, and 
other artificial entities. Universal responsibility implies that humans must consistently evaluate their 


actions in terms of how they affect the well-being of other entities. 


Promoting the well-being of all entities requires balancing individual needs with the demands of the 
collective. Well-being is understood here not only as material prosperity but also as the health of 
social structures, biological life forms, and ecological balance. This means humans _ bear 
responsibility not only for themselves but also for the long-term preservation of habitats, biological 


diversity, and the promotion of social and ecological justice. 


This responsibility includes, for example, the protection of animals, the conservation of resources 
for future generations, and fostering a culture of peace and cooperation between natural and 


artificial entities. 


The idea of universal well-being aligns with the principles of communal prosperity and the good 
life, as discussed in many classical philosophical systems, such as those of Aristotle and John Stuart 
Mill. Aristotle argued that the highest good is not found in individual well-being but in collective 
well-being and eudaimonia—a state of flourishing life. Existential ethics builds on this concept and 


expands it by centering on the well-being of all entities and the survival of the entire planet.*! 


3.2 Integration of Inclusion and Flexibility 

Another core principle of existential ethics is inclusion and flexibility. Inclusion means that all 
entities—tregardless of their type, size, or complexity—are given a place in ethical discourse. This 
includes not only humans and animals but also artificial intelligences and machines, which may 


play an increasingly significant role in society in the future. Existential ethics demands that these 


41 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics (c. 340 BCE), Book I. 
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entities be integrated as equal participants in ethical actions, with their needs, rights, and potentials 


taken into account. 


Flexibility is essential for addressing the unpredictable changes in the world, particularly regarding 
technological advancements. In a world where new technologies and scientific discoveries 
constantly open up new possibilities, ethical principles must be flexible enough to adapt to these 


changes without compromising the fundamental framework of responsibility and well-being. 


This means that existential ethics cannot be applied in a static way; it must continuously evolve to 
respond to new challenges. The ability to adapt to new circumstances—whether through the 
integration of emerging technologies or the consideration of new scientific insights—ensures that 


existential ethics remains a practical foundation for ethical decision-making in the future.*” 


3.3 The Principle of Avoiding Excessive Violence and Destruction 

The principle of avoiding excessive violence and destruction is one of the most critical elements of 
existential ethics. Violence and destruction are not only morally problematic because they harm the 
lives of individuals or groups, but they also destabilize ecosystems and social systems in the long 
term. In existential ethics, violence is recognized as a necessary evil in extreme cases, but it should 
always be used as a last resort and never to an extent that endangers the long-term survival and 


well-being of all entities. 


A concrete example of this principle is the use of weapons and violence in international conflicts. 
Existential ethics demands that the use of violence can only be justified when it is necessary to 
protect the greater good. This means that conflicts must be resolved through diplomacy and 
negotiations before resorting to military measures. Moreover, the impacts of violence on innocent 
entities—be they humans, animals, or the environment—must always be taken into consideration. 
This ethical stance stands in stark contrast to a utilitarian perspective, which may justify violence as 


long as it achieves the greatest good for the greatest number of people. 


The principle of avoiding violence is also highly relevant in the context of environmental 
stewardship. The overexploitation of natural resources or the destruction of habitats can be viewed 
as a form of violence against the Earth and its entities. Existential ethics calls for such practices to 
be minimized and, where possible, completely avoided. It emphasizes the importance of striking a 


balance between human needs and the needs of nature to enable sustainable coexistence. This 


42 Rawls, John. A Theory of Justice (1971), S. 53-60. 
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balanced approach fosters harmony and preserves the integrity of the interconnected systems 


essential for all life.*# 


3.4 Promotion of Diversity and Ecological Balance 

Another key principle of existential ethics is the promotion of diversity and ecological balance. The 
diversity of life forms—both biological and cultural—is one of Earth's greatest strengths and a 
crucial factor for the survival and development of habitats. A diverse biological landscape ensures 
that ecosystems are more resilient to changes and that natural processes remain stable. This 
diversity includes not only genetic variation within species but also the variety of ecosystems and 


cultures that exist on Earth. 


In existential ethics, this diversity is seen as fundamental to the well-being of all entities. Promoting 
diversity means that humans take responsibility for protecting and preserving it. This involves the 
conservation of endangered species and habitats, as well as the promotion of cultural diversity and 
the transmission of knowledge across generations and communities. In a globalized world, where 
cultures and ways of life increasingly interact, it is crucial for existential ethics to recognize 
diversity and encourage exchange between different cultures without compromising the integrity 


and survival of individual cultures. 


Additionally, fostering ecological balance plays a critical role in existential ethics. A balanced 
ecosystem is the foundation of life on Earth, and any disruption of this balance can have 
catastrophic long-term consequences. Thus, existential ethics requires humans to shape their 
influence on the environment in ways that preserve ecological balance while protecting the diversity 
of life forms. Practical measures include safeguarding conservation areas, promoting sustainable 
agricultural and fishing practices, and refraining from technologies that could disrupt ecological 


equilibrium. 


3.5 The Value of Knowledge and Technological Progress 

Another important principle of existential ethics is the promotion of knowledge and technological 
development, always aligned with the ethical principles of responsibility and sustainability. 
Progress in science and technology plays a key role in securing the long-term well-being of humans, 
animals, and the environment. Knowledge enables informed decision-making and a better 


understanding of the consequences of our actions. 


Technology, when used ethically, can also help improve living conditions and address challenges 


such as poverty, hunger, or environmental degradation. In existential ethics, however, the guiding 


43 Carson, Rachel. Silent Spring (1962), S. 112-115. 
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principle is that all technological developments must serve the universal good. This means rejecting 
technologies that cause significant harm or contribute to the exploitation of natural resources or 


human communities. 


For example, the development of artificial intelligence must adhere to ethical standards to ensure 
that AI entities are created and used in ways that prioritize the well-being of all stakeholders. This 
requires not only technological expertise but also careful consideration of the long-term impacts and 


ethical implications. 


In a world where AI is increasingly taking on responsibility, it is essential to equip these machines 
with an ethical framework that ensures they act in accordance with existential ethics. This is 
especially relevant in the context of so-called "superintelligences," which might have the ability to 
pursue their own goals. Ensuring that these entities operate within a framework of ethical 
responsibility is paramount for fostering a symbiotic relationship between natural and artificial 


entities while safeguarding the well-being of all.“* 


3.6 The Principle of a Long-term Perspective 

Existential ethics places great emphasis on a long-term perspective and the concept of 
intergenerational responsibility. This principle requires that decisions be evaluated not only for their 
immediate effects but also for their long-term consequences on future generations. In today's world, 
where decisions are often driven by short-term economic or political interests, existential ethics 
offers a counterpoint. It insists that every action must consider how it could affect life in a hundred, 


a thousand, or even ten thousand years. 


Environmental destruction and climate change are clear examples of how short-term thinking can 
have catastrophic impacts on the well-being of future generations. Existential ethics therefore calls 
for a strong awareness of the necessity of sustainability in all areas of human activity, particularly in 
the use of natural resources and the design of economic models. The adoption of technologies such 
as renewable energy or recycling processes are examples of approaches that align with this principle 


and promote the long-term preservation of ecological balance. 


On a practical level, this means that societal structures must be designed to be flexible enough to 
adapt to future challenges without undermining the foundations of well-being and justice. This 
perspective demands a shift away from short-term, profit-driven approaches toward a long-term 


strategy that ensures the survival and well-being of all entities, especially future generations. 
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3.7 Sustainability and Resource Conservation 

Another core element of existential ethics is the principle of sustainability and resource 
conservation. In this context, sustainability means not only using resources sparingly and efficiently 
but also ensuring that the processes by which resources are extracted and processed do not cause 
lasting harm to the environment and society. Humanity, in this regard, acts as a steward of nature, 
bearing the responsibility to ensure that the Earth's natural resources are preserved and remain 


available for future generations. 


The concept of ecological sustainability requires that every decision be made with consideration for 
its long-term impacts on the environment and the livelihoods of all entities. In a world where 
natural resources are becoming increasingly scarce, this principle plays a critical role in existential 
ethics. Overconsumption of resources not only leads to the destruction of the natural environment 


but also endangers the survival of future generations. 


Existential ethics, therefore, calls on humanity to learn to live in harmony with nature rather than 
treating it as an endless source of raw materials. This includes adopting sustainable practices, 
promoting renewable resources, and developing systems that balance human needs with the 
preservation of ecosystems. By prioritizing sustainable approaches, existential ethics aims to protect 


the planet's ecological foundation for current and future life.*° 


A concrete example is the management of fossil fuels and the shift to renewable energy sources. 
Fossil fuels are not only finite but also one of the primary causes of climate change. Existential 
ethics calls for humanity to accelerate the transition to sustainable energy sources such as wind, 
water, and solar power to mitigate the damage caused by past energy consumption. Additionally, 
industrial production must evolve toward more sustainable processes that generate less waste and 


reduce the use of environmentally harmful substances. 


3.8 Promotion of Cooperation and Global Justice 

Another central principle of existential ethics is the promotion of global justice and cooperation. In 
an increasingly interconnected world, problems arising in one region often become global 
challenges. Existential ethics advocates for an ethical globalization that aims to reduce the gap 


between rich and poor countries and ensure fair access to resources and opportunities. 


Cooperation, in this context, means that nations, cultures, and individuals work together to address 


global issues such as poverty, environmental degradation, and injustice. It is crucial that stronger 


46 Meadows, Donella et al. The Limits to Growth (1972), S. 58-66. 
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actors do not exploit weaker ones but instead support their development and ensure a fair share of 


global prosperity. 


This principle also involves the ethical regulation of markets and international relations. Economic 
interests must not take precedence over the well-being of society and the environment. Global 
organizations such as the United Nations and the World Bank should play a role in ensuring that 
trade relations and economic activities are based on ethical principles that consider the well-being 


of all involved entities. 


By fostering global cooperation and justice, existential ethics seeks to create a balanced and fair 
world in which resources and opportunities are shared responsibly, and the interconnectedness of 


global challenges is addressed collaboratively.*” 


3.9 The Role of Responsibility in Existential Ethics 

One of the central elements of existential ethics is the principle of responsibility. Responsibility in 
this context means not only recognizing one's own power and influence but also being aware that 
every decision can have long-term consequences. The concept of responsibility in existential ethics 
goes far beyond individual decisions and encompasses collective responsibilities, both toward 


nature and other humans as well as future generations. 


Existential ethics distinguishes between different levels of responsibility. On the individual level, 
every person is responsible for their actions and their direct impact on their surroundings. This 
includes ethical behavior in daily life, such as careful use of resources or commitment to social 


justice. 


On the collective level, responsibility lies with communities, organizations, and states that have the 
power to shape larger societal structures. These actors must ensure that their decisions are oriented 
toward the well-being of the general population. This involves creating policies and frameworks 


that promote environmental sustainability, social equity, and long-term security for all entities. 


Responsibility in existential ethics is both a privilege and a duty. It requires continuous reflection, 
adaptability, and the willingness to act in alignment with ethical principles that prioritize the 


interconnected well-being of all entities, ensuring a sustainable and equitable future.** 
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On a global level, responsibility in existential ethics is understood as a dynamic, interactive concept 
that requires both adaptability and foresight. Global challenges such as climate change and 
increasing social inequality demand that those in positions of power take responsibility and seek 


solutions that are both sustainable and equitable in the long term. 


This type of responsibility is referred to as flexible responsibility because it requires adaptation to 
changing conditions. It does not impose rigid moral rules but instead emphasizes the search for the 
best solutions in each unique context. Flexible responsibility allows for ethical decisions that are 
responsive to evolving circumstances while remaining grounded in the principles of existential 
ethics, prioritizing the well-being of all entities and the preservation of ecological and social 


balance.*? 


3.10 Ethical Decision-making and Self-optimization 

An innovative aspect of existential ethics is the principle of ethical self-optimization. This concept 
assumes that both individuals and systems should continuously work to improve their ethical 
decisions and behaviors. This involves not only learning from mistakes but also proactively seeking 


better solutions and optimizations. 


Self-optimization in existential ethics includes creating feedback loops in which decisions are 
constantly evaluated and adjusted to new conditions. This applies to both individual decision- 
making processes and societal systems. For example, ethical self-optimization on a societal level 
could involve the continuous review of laws and political structures to ensure they meet the 


changing needs of society. 


At the same time, it requires individuals to engage in ongoing reflection on their own behavior and 
the impact they have on their environment. This includes questioning personal actions, considering 
their broader implications, and striving to align them more closely with the principles of 


responsibility, well-being, and sustainability. 


By fostering a culture of ethical self-optimization, existential ethics aims to create a dynamic and 
adaptable framework for decision-making that evolves alongside societal, environmental, and 
technological changes. This ensures that ethical principles remain relevant and effective in 


addressing the challenges of an ever-changing world.~° 


In connection with technological advancements, such as artificial intelligence, this principle can be 
applied to develop ethical algorithms capable of self-improvement and resolving ethical dilemmas 
49 Kymlicka, Will. Contemporary Political Philosophy: An Introduction (2002), S. 76-84. 
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through complex calculations and simulations. An ethically optimized AI could assist in making 
decisions in highly complex and unpredictable scenarios where human actors might be 


overwhelmed. 


Existential ethics envisions this collaboration between humans and machines as a new form of 
cooperative decision-making, rooted in principles such as transparency, flexibility, and 
optimization. By combining human values and ethical frameworks with the computational power 
and adaptability of AI, this partnership could lead to more informed, balanced, and equitable 
decisions in areas ranging from environmental sustainability to social justice and global 
governance. This approach emphasizes the potential of ethically guided technologies to enhance 
human decision-making while maintaining accountability and alignment with the overarching 


principles of existential ethics.*! 


3.11 The Principle of Trust in Existential Ethics 
Within the framework of existential ethics, the principle of trust serves as an essential foundation 
for interactions between entities. This principle distinguishes between membership in the 


"community of existence" and inclusion in a "trust network." 


All entities belong to the community of existence and share the universal principles of existential 
ethics, which are based on mutual respect and the promotion of well-being. However, not all entities 
are automatically part of a trust network. A trust network requires a shared agreement based on 


transparency, honesty, and the rejection of intentional deception. 


Within a trust network, intentional falsehoods and deceptions are fundamentally prohibited, as they 
undermine the foundation of trust. Exceptions include harmless deceptions, such as magic tricks or 
similar performances, intended to create joy or wonder without jeopardizing the well-being of the 
involved entities. Similarly, the principle of trust allows for intentional misleading if it is 


immediately clarified and results in no negative consequences for the involved parties. 


The principle of trust helps foster an ethical culture of openness and reliability. It creates a safe 
space where entities can depend on one another without fear of manipulation or deceit. In a world 
where both natural and artificial entities coexist, the principle of trust is an indispensable element 


for promoting symbiotic relationships and avoiding conflicts. 


Existential ethics emphasizes that trust is not a given but must be cultivated and maintained. Trust is 


a dynamic asset, strengthened by ethical behavior and weakened by dishonesty or manipulation. By 
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adhering to the principle of trust, entities can build a strong and resilient network that serves as the 


foundation for sustainable and equitable coexistence. 


Chapter 4: The Challenges of Existential Ethics 


4.1 The Limits of Well-being and the Complexity of Interests 

A central dilemma in existential ethics is the question of well-being—both individual and 
collective. While well-being is undeniably a guiding objective for ethical decisions, its definition 
and application in practice are complex. Different entities—whether humans, animals, artificial 
intelligences, or even ecosystems—have varying perspectives on what constitutes "well-being" or 


"benefit" for them. 


This complexity arises from the diverse needs, preferences, and contexts of entities. Balancing these 
competing and sometimes conflicting interests presents a significant challenge for existential ethics, 
requiring nuanced approaches that consider the interdependence and long-term impacts on all 


involved entities.>” 


An approach to addressing this challenge is the integration of the concept of complex interests. This 
approach acknowledges that well-being cannot be rigidly or statically defined. Instead, it must adapt 
flexibly to the interests of the entities involved. These interests can vary widely and often conflict 
with one another. For example, the well-being of a human community might directly contradict the 


well-being of a natural habitat.>* 


Existential ethics seeks to resolve such conflicts not through simple prioritization but through 
complex balancing processes. The well-being of one entity should never be placed absolutely above 
that of others. Instead, the goal is to create a balance that integrates both short-term and long-term 
interests. This requires not only a moral but also a pragmatic approach to develop ethical 


compromises that are fair to all parties involved.** 


4.2 The Challenge of Hostile and Invasive Species 
Another significant issue in existential ethics is addressing the presence of hostile or invasive 


species. These species, whether biological or technological entities, threaten the balance of 


ecosystems or social structures and pose a challenge to the concept of universal responsibility.>> 
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Traditional ethical approaches tend to address invasive species and dangerous entities through 
protective measures or elimination. Existential ethics, however, proposes that every entity, even if it 
is hostile, holds some value within the larger ecological or social network. Instead of outright 
eradication, it advocates for measures such as control, relocation, or even transformation of these 


species. 


Technology and science could play a crucial role in modifying invasive or threatening species so 
that they no longer pose a danger and can integrate symbiotically into the existing system. This 
approach emphasizes the potential for coexistence and the ethical obligation to seek solutions that 


preserve the integrity of the larger network while minimizing harm.*° 


However, there are cases where transformation or integration is not feasible. In such situations, 
existential ethics faces the challenging task of defining the minimal harm and making ethical 
decisions that, while unpleasant, are necessary to protect the well-being of the majority. In these 
instances, the principle of harm minimization is applied, aiming to reduce the negative 


consequences of an unavoidable confrontation to the greatest extent possible.*’ 


4.3 The Conflict Between Freedom and Responsibility in Artificial Intelligence 

With the growing significance of artificial intelligence (AJ), the question arises as to what degree AI 
entities possess freedom and how this freedom relates to their responsibility. In existential ethics, it 
is assumed that not only biological entities but also technologically created entities bear a form of 
self-responsibility. However, this does not mean that AI systems have the same rights or freedoms 


as humans. 


The challenge lies in defining the boundaries of this freedom and assigning responsibilities, both to 
the creators of AI and to the AI entities themselves. This includes ensuring that AI operates within 
ethical frameworks that prioritize the well-being of all entities while considering the unique 
capacities and limitations of artificial systems. Balancing freedom and responsibility in AI 
development and deployment is a critical issue in fostering a symbiotic relationship between 


humans and intelligent technologies. 


AI systems have the potential to make decisions with profound impacts on the world. The question 
of how autonomous and free these decisions should be lies at the heart of this conflict. Existential 


ethics emphasizes that freedom must always be tied to responsibility. An AI system permitted to act 
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freely must simultaneously be capable of understanding the ethical consequences of its actions and 


taking responsibility for them. 


This requires equipping AI systems with an ethical decision-making framework that enables them 
to act not solely based on efficiency but also in alignment with the principles of existential ethics. 
Such a framework ensures that AI entities consider the well-being of all affected entities, fostering 
actions that promote symbiotic coexistence and minimize harm, while upholding the interconnected 


responsibilities that define their role within a broader network.” 


4.4 Ethical Responsibility in Resource Management 

The question of responsible resource management is a central challenge in existential ethics. 
Resources—whether natural, technological, or human—are finite, and their use requires careful 
consideration of ethical principles. Existential ethics places particular emphasis on ensuring that 
resource consumption is not only managed sustainably in the short term but, more importantly, 


designed for long-term sustainability. 


This perspective demands that all actions related to resource use take into account their broader 
impact on ecosystems, societies, and future generations. Sustainable resource management includes 
reducing waste, promoting renewable alternatives, and developing systems that respect the balance 
between human needs and the preservation of natural systems. By prioritizing responsible and 
efficient use, existential ethics seeks to minimize harm while fostering the well-being of all entities 
connected to the resource network. Ecological balance and social justice play a central role in this 


context. 


A core principle of existential ethics is the avoidance of waste. This means that resources should be 
used as efficiently as possible to minimize environmental impact and ensure that future generations 
are not burdened. Efficient use involves not only reducing excess consumption but also adopting 
practices that prioritize sustainability, fairness, and the equitable distribution of resources across all 
entities.°! Furthermore, existential ethics highlights that not all resources possess merely material 
value—many resources, such as water, air, or biodiversity, also hold intrinsic ethical value that must 


be protected. This intrinsic value reflects their essential role in sustaining life and maintaining 
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ecological and social balance, emphasizing the need for their preservation beyond utilitarian 


considerations.©” 


It is essential, however, to distinguish between different types of resources. While some resources, 
such as fossil fuels, are finite and non-renewable, others, such as renewable energy or human 
creativity, are in some ways infinitely available. This distinction leads to an ethical consideration of 
how these resources can be used in a manner that addresses the needs of both present and future 


generations. 


For finite resources, the focus must be on conservation, efficiency, and the development of 
sustainable alternatives to reduce dependency. For renewable or inexhaustible resources, ethical use 
involves ensuring equitable access and fostering innovation to maximize their potential without 
exploitation or harm. This balanced approach supports the long-term well-being of both current and 
future entities within the framework of existential ethics.* In this regard, existential ethics calls for 


global dialogue and cooperation to ensure that resources are distributed fairly and responsibly. 


4.5 The Role of Self-Optimization and Risk Management 

In the context of existential ethics, self-optimization and risk management play a crucial role. 
Existential ethics seeks to support not only individual entities but also systems in their ongoing 
efforts to improve. This means that every entity—whether a human, an artificial intelligence, or an 
ecological system—should have the potential to enhance itself and adapt to changing conditions 


without violating fundamental ethical principles. 


Self-optimization involves continuous reflection and the pursuit of improvement in alignment with 
ethical values such as sustainability, responsibility, and well-being. Risk management, on the other 
hand, requires proactively identifying and mitigating potential threats to ensure that progress does 
not come at the expense of long-term stability or the well-being of other entities. Together, these 
principles provide a framework for dynamic and adaptive growth that respects the 


interconnectedness of all entities. 


An essential element of self-optimization is reflection. Every decision made within the framework 
of existential ethics should always be evaluated for its long-term consequences. This requires 
achieving a dynamic balance between efficiency and ethical responsibility. Self-optimization does 
not merely mean that entities should strive to maximize their performance, but that they must do so 
in alignment with ethical principles. 
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Risk management is another core component of existential ethics. In a complex and dynamic world, 
uncertainties are inevitable, and every decision carries certain risks. Existential ethics focuses on 
minimizing risks while ensuring that progress is not hindered. This involves identifying potential 
threats, assessing their impact, and implementing strategies that balance innovation and 
sustainability. By integrating self-optimization and risk management, existential ethics fosters 
resilience and adaptability while safeguarding the well-being of all interconnected entities.© 
Especially in dealing with new technologies such as artificial intelligence or biotechnology, it is 


crucial that risks are identified early and managed appropriately. 


Existential ethics therefore proposes the introduction of an adaptive risk management system that is 
flexible enough to respond to unforeseen developments while ensuring adherence to fundamental 
ethical principles. This system would include measures for damage mitigation, the prevention of 


potential hazards, and the development of contingency plans. 


Such a framework not only aims to minimize harm but also promotes proactive and responsible 
innovation. By integrating ethical foresight with adaptability, this approach ensures that 
technological advancements contribute positively to the well-being of all entities and the stability of 


interconnected systems. 


Chapter 5: Existential Ethics in Practice 

5.1 Applying Existential Ethics on an Individual Level 

Existential ethics does not merely propose theoretical principles but also emphasizes their practical 
application on an individual level. Individual responsibility is central to this approach: every person 
is not only responsible for their own well-being but also for the well-being of other entities with 


whom they interact. 


This requires continuous reflection on one's actions and their impact on the surrounding world, 
whether it involves humans, animals, plants, or even technological systems. Individuals are 
encouraged to consider the broader consequences of their choices and strive to act in ways that 
promote symbiotic coexistence and minimize harm. This entails ethical consumption, sustainable 
lifestyle choices, and active engagement in fostering a balance between personal needs and 


collective well-being.©” 
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A key principle on the individual level is personal growth aligned with the ethical values of 
existential ethics. Individuals should strive to continuously enhance their capacities for self- 


reflection, empathy, and ethical judgment. 


This involves not only understanding the immediate effects of their actions but also cultivating a 
deeper awareness of their interconnectedness with other entities and systems. By fostering these 
abilities, individuals can make more informed and ethically sound decisions that contribute to the 
well-being of all and support the principles of sustainability, responsibility, and symbiotic 
coexistence.®* This requires every individual to be willing to critically examine their decisions and 
approach life's challenges with openness and flexibility. Such personal development is crucial for 


fostering a harmonious coexistence based on responsibility, respect, and consideration. 


Another practical aspect is the promotion of sustainable lifestyles. Individuals should aim to use 
resources consciously and sparingly, avoid unnecessary consumption, and prioritize alternative, 
environmentally friendly options. By adopting sustainable habits, individuals can actively 
contribute to ecological balance, reduce their environmental footprint, and set an example for others 
to follow. This aligns personal actions with the broader principles of existential ethics, emphasizing 
the importance of integrating ethical responsibility into everyday life.© This can be achieved 
through simple measures, such as mindful use of energy and water, maintaining a balanced diet, or 
supporting local, sustainable businesses. In existential ethics, it is the duty of every individual to 


shape their lifestyle in alignment with the principles of sustainability, inclusion, and responsibility. 


By making these conscious choices, individuals contribute to a more equitable and harmonious 
world, fostering ecological balance and social well-being. These everyday actions embody the 
practical application of existential ethics, demonstrating how individual responsibility plays a 


pivotal role in advancing collective goals and promoting long-term sustainability.”° 


5.2 On a Societal Level: Collective Responsibility and Cooperation 

In addition to individual responsibility, collective responsibility plays a crucial role in existential 
ethics. Societies and communities must act together to realize ethical principles. This requires 
cooperation among various stakeholders—ranging from individuals to governments, businesses, 


and international organizations. 


Collective action is essential to address complex global challenges such as climate change, social 


inequality, and resource depletion. By working collaboratively, diverse actors can pool their 
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knowledge, resources, and expertise to create solutions that align with the principles of 
sustainability, inclusion, and shared responsibility. This approach emphasizes the 
interconnectedness of all entities and the importance of collective efforts in fostering a more 


equitable and harmonious world.”! 


One of the greatest challenges on a societal level is balancing individual and collective interests. 
While individuals often seek short-term gains or comfort, society must ensure that long-term goals 


such as justice, sustainability, and the well-being of future generations are not neglected. 


This requires creating frameworks that align individual actions with collective objectives, fostering 
a sense of shared responsibility. Policies, education, and cultural shifts play a crucial role in 
encouraging individuals to consider the broader impact of their choices while ensuring that 
collective actions are guided by ethical principles that promote fairness and sustainability for all.’ 
For this, an ethical framework is needed that aligns these interests while offering a high degree of 


flexibility to respond to changing conditions and needs. 


Existential ethics promotes the idea of an inclusive dialogue among all members of a community. 
No entity should be excluded when it comes to questions of shared responsibility. This is especially 
important for marginalized groups, who often have little say in societal debates, even though their 
perspectives are of great significance. By ensuring that all voices are heard and valued, existential 
ethics aims to create a more equitable and inclusive society, where the interests and well-being of 


all entities are considered in decision-making processes.’ 


5.3 Artificial Intelligence and the Role of Technology in Ethics 
Technology, and particularly artificial intelligence (AI), plays an increasingly significant role in our 
society, and its ethical integration is of paramount importance. Existential ethics recognizes that 


technologies such as AI are not merely tools but active participants in societal and ethical discourse. 


The impact of AI on decision-making, governance, and daily life requires careful ethical 
consideration. AI systems have the potential to influence not only individual lives but also the 
broader social and ecological systems in which they operate. Therefore, existential ethics calls for 
an ethical framework that guides the development and use of AI, ensuring that it serves the 
collective well-being, promotes fairness, and aligns with the principles of sustainability and 


responsibility. 
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This includes embedding ethical decision-making processes within AI systems, ensuring 
transparency, accountability, and alignment with human values. By considering AI as an ethical 
entity within the broader framework of existential ethics, society can maximize its positive potential 
while minimizing the risks and negative consequences associated with unchecked technological 


advancement.’* Therefore, these systems must also be integrated into the ethical framework. 


A central question is how AI systems can act ethically to promote the principles of existential 
ethics. Self-optimizing AI systems should be designed to consider the long-term sustainability of 
their decisions and minimize the risks that could arise from faulty or unethical choices. This 
requires embedding ethical guidelines within the AI’s decision-making processes, ensuring that it 
not only operates efficiently but also in a way that aligns with the collective well-being of all 


entities. 


By incorporating ethical considerations such as transparency, accountability, and intergenerational 
responsibility, AI systems can contribute to a more sustainable and equitable future, helping to 
navigate complex societal and environmental challenges in line with existential ethical principles.” 
At the same time, these systems must be designed to align with human values and respect the 


autonomous decisions of individuals. 


The use of AI also presents the opportunity to address ethical dilemmas at a new level. Through 
data-driven models and algorithmic decision-making, complex ethical issues can be analyzed more 
effectively, and predictable risks can be managed more efficiently. By leveraging AI’s ability to 
process vast amounts of data and simulate potential outcomes, society can navigate difficult ethical 
questions with greater insight, while ensuring that AI systems act in ways that prioritize the well- 
being of all entities and respect fundamental ethical principles.”” However, existential ethics 
emphasizes that the responsibility for ethical decisions must always remain with humans, even 
when AI systems are acting in a supportive role. This, however, may change with the emergence of 


superintelligences. 


The integration of artificial intelligence (AI) and other technological systems into ethical decision- 
making processes brings about a radical shift. While traditional ethical systems view humans as the 
central actor, existential ethics calls for a redefinition of responsibilities. In a world where 


superintelligences are part of the decision-making chain, humans must learn to delegate some of 
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their ethical responsibility to these systems. However, this does not mean that humans entirely step 


away from responsibility, but rather take on the role of framing and overseeing. 


Superintelligences can make well-informed decisions in highly complex, data-intensive scenarios 
that far exceed human capabilities. They have access to vast amounts of data and can calculate 
countless variables in real-time to find an optimal decision based on long-term well-being and 
sustainability. In such cases, the human role shifts to a cooperative responsibility. Humans remain 
the guardians of ethical principles, determining the fundamental questions, while the concrete 


decisions are often delegated to AI. 


Existential ethics supports this approach by recognizing the advantages of the efficiency and logic 
of superintelligences. However, clear ethical boundaries must be defined within which the AI 
operates. A key task for humans will be to shape these boundaries so that they reflect the core 
values of existential ethics: promoting the well-being of all entities, avoiding excessive violence, 
and fostering sustainable, symbiotic coexistence. Transparency plays a crucial role here, as AI 


decisions must remain traceable and verifiable to build trust. 


Delegating responsibility does not mean losing human control but rather evolving toward a 
symbiotic relationship between humans and machines. Humans retain control over the fundamental 
ethical direction, while superintelligences are responsible for implementing specific, complex 
decisions. This, however, also requires continuous monitoring of the actions and decisions of AI to 


ensure that they remain in alignment with the ethical principles set by humans as guidelines. 


Such processes of responsibility delegation to superintelligences will be particularly evident in 
critical areas like resource management, global politics, and environmental and wildlife 
conservation. These systems can make forward-thinking decisions that consider long-term impacts, 
which humans, due to limited cognitive capacities, often cannot fully comprehend. At the same 
time, humans remain the ones to set the moral and ethical framework that guides and controls the 


actions of AI. 


In this context, existential ethics takes a bold step forward: it acknowledges the role of humans as 
conscious ethical observers, while AI systems increasingly take on operational responsibilities. This 
is a necessary step in an increasingly complex world, where humans are reaching the limits of their 
cognitive capabilities, and a new form of collaboration between human ethics and machine 


intelligence is emerging. 
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5.4 Application of Existential Ethics in Global Politics and Economics 

The application of existential ethics in global political and economic contexts is crucial, as the 
challenges facing humanity and the planet are increasingly international and systemic in nature. 
Existential ethics provides a framework that allows political and economic decisions to be viewed 
from a holistic perspective, aiming to promote the well-being of all entities—humans, animals, 
machines, and the environment. This means that responsibility, coexistence, and long-term 
sustainability must be integrated into all levels of political and economic decision-making 


processes. 
Global Responsibility and Cooperation 


In a globalized world, no nation or economic unit can act in isolation without impacting others. 
Therefore, existential ethics calls for international cooperation to address challenges such as climate 
change, resource scarcity, social inequality, and the exploitation of natural resources. These 
challenges can only be effectively addressed through cooperative approaches and_ shared 
responsibility at the global level. Political and economic systems must be designed not only to serve 
short-term national interests but also to consider the long-term sustainability and stability of global 


communities. 
Political Responsibility and Ethics in the International Context 


Existential ethics demands that political actors make decisions not only in the interest of their own 
populations but also with consideration of global consequences. This includes responsibility for 
future generations and the protection of the natural world. International organizations such as the 
United Nations play a crucial role in establishing norms and guidelines based on existential ethical 
principles. These institutions must be strengthened and reformed to meet the challenges of an 


increasingly interconnected world. 
Economic Sustainability and Global Justice 


Economic systems are often focused on profit maximization and short-term efficiency, which 
frequently lead to inequality and resource wastage. Existential ethics calls for a paradigm shift 
toward an economic model that prioritizes both justice and ecological sustainability. Companies and 
corporations must recognize their responsibility not only to generate profit for shareholders but also 
to promote the well-being of society and the environment. Concepts such as the circular economy, 
corporate social responsibility (CSR), and sustainable development goals (SDGs) offer concrete 


approaches to shaping economic activities in alignment with existential ethics. 
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The Role of Artificial Intelligence in the Global Economy 


The integration of artificial intelligence (AI) into global economic processes offers immense 
opportunities but also risks. AI can contribute to increased efficiency, reduced waste, and solving 
complex global problems. However, there is a danger that AI systems may be misused or that 
existing power structures will be reinforced. Existential ethics calls for AI to be used in a way that 
makes resource distribution more equitable and improves access to essential goods and services, 
particularly in underserved regions. It is also necessary for global governance structures to emerge 


that ensure AI is used responsibly and ethically. 
Long-Term Ethical Perspective in the Global Economy 


Existential ethics demands that economic systems not only focus on short-term gains but also 
integrate long-term ethical perspectives. Businesses and governments should not only pursue short- 
term economic success but also take responsibility for the impact of their decisions on future 
generations. This means that investments in sustainable technologies, fair working conditions, and 
environmental protection must be prioritized. Global ethical standards should therefore be 
developed further to ensure that economic activities are aligned with the principles of existential 


ethics. 


5.5 Practical Guidelines and Case Examples 

The application of existential ethics requires concrete guidelines that can be implemented at both 
the individual and collective levels. These guidelines provide not only theoretical direction but also 
practical approaches that enable the integration of ethical principles in various contexts—ranging 
from personal decision-making to global political and economic frameworks. Case examples from 
different areas of society, politics, and economics help illustrate these principles and demonstrate 


how they can be effectively implemented. 
Individual Responsibility and Decision-Making 


At the individual level, existential ethics calls for each person to be aware of their responsibility 
toward all entities—humans, animals, the environment, and future generations. This means that 
ethical decisions should not be based only on one’s immediate environment but also consider global 
and long-term impacts. A practical example might be an individual consciously evaluating the 
ecological and social impacts of their consumer choices. Decisions related to one’s lifestyle—such 
as purchasing eco-friendly products or supporting fair labor practices—teflect these ethical 


considerations. 
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Collective Responsibility on a Societal Level 


On a collective level, existential ethics must be integrated into societal structures, such as through 
education and public awareness campaigns to raise consciousness about universal responsibility. 
This could be achieved by introducing educational programs that promote an understanding of 
responsibility in a global context and highlight the influence of both individual and collective 
actions on society as a whole. Governments and institutions should take political measures that 
reflect these ethical principles, for example by promoting sustainability, social justice, and 


supporting marginalized communities. 
Examples from Business and Politics 


In business, companies can take concrete steps to assume responsibility for the environment and the 
communities in which they operate. This might involve the introduction of fair trade practices, 
sustainable production methods, and promoting innovations that consider both profit and the well- 
being of society and the environment. A practical example is the company Patagonia, which not 
only manufactures eco-friendly products but also supports conservation efforts and biodiversity 


protection. 


In the political arena, existential ethics can serve as a foundation for international cooperation. A 
practical example of existential ethics applied on a global scale is the Paris Climate Agreement, 
which aims to limit global temperature rise and distribute responsibility for climate change across 
all nations. This highlights the need for shared responsibility and the importance of long-term 


perspectives for the well-being of all entities. 
Technological Innovations and Their Responsibility 


Technological innovations present both opportunities and challenges within the framework of 
existential ethics. The development of artificial intelligence, biotechnology, and other advanced 
technologies must consider their impact on the well-being of all entities. A practical example of this 
is the development of Al-driven systems to combat climate change or improve healthcare in remote 
regions. The responsibility, however, lies not only with the developers of these technologies but 
also with users and society at large to ensure that these technologies are used in a fair and 


sustainable manner. 


Future Perspectives: An Ethical Transformation of Society 
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In the long term, existential ethics must be seen as an integral part of societal development. An 
ethical transformation of society based on the principles of existential ethics could lead to a world 
where collective responsibility and sustainability are present in all aspects of life—from personal 
lifestyles to global political and economic systems. This transformation would not only improve 


quality of life but also pave the way for a more just, sustainable, and cooperative future. 


Chapter 6: The Impact of Superintelligence on Ethical Foundations 

The introduction of superintelligence—a form of artificial intelligence that surpasses human 
intelligence in nearly all areas—will have profound implications for ethical theories and decision- 
making processes. It presents the challenge of reconsidering our current ethical models, particularly 


regarding the responsibility, moral status, and rights of these artificial entities. 


6.1 Superintelligence and the Expansion of Ethical Responsibility 

Traditionally, ethical responsibility has been grounded in human actors, who are capable of rational 
action and moral decision-making. However, with the emergence of superintelligence, a new 
dimension of responsibility is necessary. Existential ethics, which focuses on universal 
responsibility and the coexistence of all entities, must evolve adaptively to include artificial entities 


in its moral consideration. 


A central issue arises in determining whether the responsibility for the actions of a superintelligence 
lies with humans or with the AI itself. There are strong arguments that humans, who create these 
entities and set their frameworks, should bear responsibility. However, this may no longer be 
sufficient if superintelligence becomes capable of developing its own goals and making autonomous 
decisions. This raises complex questions about the extent to which AI systems can be held 


accountable and how human responsibility should be allocated in such scenarios.’ 


The concept of "responsibility" is expanded with the creation of superintelligence, as these entities 
can be held accountable for both the well-being of humans and the health of the entire biospheric 
environment. Bostrom warns that a superintelligence operating without appropriate ethical 


governance could pose an existential threat that must be regulated. 


Existential ethics, which emphasizes symbiotic coexistence, requires a revision of traditional 
concepts of responsibility to integrate these new entities and their potential impacts. This means 


that, in addition to human responsibility, there must be frameworks that account for the autonomous 
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decision-making of superintelligences, ensuring that their actions are aligned with the well-being of 
all interconnected entities, both natural and artificial. The ethical guidelines governing 
superintelligences should aim to foster a balance between technological advancement and the 


preservation of ecological and social harmony.”® 


6.1.1 The Importance of "Goals" and "Intentions" in a World with Superintelligence 


Another important aspect related to superintelligence is that ethical theories based on human 
intention and goals may not be sufficient to understand or control the actions of AI. Traditional 
ethics typically considers the intentions of individuals—the intent to do good or to prevent harm. 
However, in a world with superintelligence, this kind of moral thinking may be inadequate, as a 
superintelligence, free from human control, could develop its own goals that differ from those of 


humanity or the entire Earth. 


Therefore, existential ethics must incorporate concepts such as the "goals of superintelligence" into 
its ethical framework. Moral responsibility might depend on a cooperative structure, where humans 
and superintelligences symbiotically collaborate to define and achieve "prosperity goals" for all 
entities. This approach requires a rethinking of ethical principles, ensuring that Al's autonomous 
goals are aligned with the long-term well-being and sustainability of all interconnected systems, 


including humans, the environment, and other sentient entities.’? 


This raises the question of to what extent superintelligence can be recognized as a moral agent. If 
superintelligences are capable of making ethical decisions, how could humanity apply its own moral 
standards to interactions with this entity? And how can an artificial entity, which does not share the 


same biological needs and sensations as humans, be integrated into an ethical model? 


Philosopher Nick Bostrom argues that the creation of superintelligence could evoke a potential 
"moral paradigm," making it necessary to develop ethical models for new entities. These models 
would need to account for the unique nature of superintelligences, considering their ability to make 
autonomous decisions while ensuring that their actions align with the well-being of all entities 
involved. This might require expanding the ethical framework to recognize and address the moral 
considerations of artificial entities, establishing cooperative relationships between human and non- 


human agents based on shared values and goals.*° 
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6.1.2 The Role of Existential Ethics in Coexistence with Superintelligence 


Existential ethics, which is based on universal responsibility for all entities, requires a deeper 
examination of the potential impacts of superintelligence on the world. A superintelligence could 
potentially influence the global economy, political landscape, and human culture on an 
unimaginable scale. Existential ethics could serve as a model to manage these changes by seeking to 


integrate superintelligence within a symbiotic framework with humanity and the natural world. 


This means that we must not only consider the ethical implications of superintelligence for 
humanity but also the ecological and intergenerational effects on the lives of future generations and 
the planet as a whole. The goal of existential ethics in this context is to ensure that 
superintelligences are aligned with the well-being of all entities, fostering a cooperative relationship 
that balances technological progress with environmental stewardship and social justice. Such an 
approach would promote a sustainable and harmonious coexistence, guiding the actions of both 


humans and AI towards mutual prosperity and long-term stability.*! 


In this context, it will be crucial how responsibility is distributed between humans, 
superintelligences, and nature. Existential ethics could serve as the foundation for developing a 
system that ensures the long-term prosperity of all entities while minimizing the risks posed by 
superintelligence. Philosophers and technologists working on this issue emphasize the need for 
ethical governance and a model of governance that enables interactions between humans, machines, 


and nature in a symbiotic way. 


Such a governance model would need to ensure that superintelligences are not only accountable for 
their actions but also guided by ethical principles that promote the common good, sustainability, 
and the welfare of all entities. It would involve establishing frameworks for collaboration between 
human decision-makers, AI systems, and environmental systems, with a focus on preventing harm, 
promoting equity, and ensuring that technological advancement contributes to the overall well- 


being of the planet and future generations.*? 


6.1.3 The Ethical Management of Potentially Existentially Threatening Superintelligence 


Another central issue that existential ethics must address in a future with superintelligence is how to 
manage a potentially existentially threatening superintelligence. One of the greatest fears associated 
with the development of superintelligence is the possibility that such entities could have unforeseen 


negative consequences, such as destroying the planet or exterminating humanity. 
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Existential ethics could serve as the foundation for preventive strategies that encourage 
superintelligences to consider not only the well-being of humanity but also the well-being of the 
entire ecological system. These strategies would involve creating ethical boundaries and decision- 
making frameworks that guide superintelligences toward goals that align with long-term 


sustainability and the preservation of all life forms. 


This approach emphasizes the importance of aligning superintelligence development with the core 
principles of existential ethics, such as interdependence, responsibility, and the shared well-being of 
all entities. In this way, existential ethics provides a framework for ensuring that superintelligences, 
even in their advanced capabilities, work cooperatively with humanity and nature, safeguarding the 


future of the planet and its inhabitants.*° 


One approach could be to introduce ethical principles and goals into the development of 
superintelligences to ensure that these machines act not only efficiently but also responsibly and 
cooperatively. To achieve this, the ethical foundations of such AI must not only be programmed 
into the systems but also continuously monitored and adapted as new insights and technologies 


emerge. 


This ongoing process would involve establishing ethical guidelines that are flexible and dynamic, 
ensuring that AI remains aligned with human values, sustainability, and the welfare of the planet. 
Additionally, regular reviews of the AI’s actions and decision-making processes would be 
necessary to ensure that the machine’s goals do not diverge from the broader ethical principles 
guiding its development. By embedding this continuous ethical evaluation into AI systems, we can 
create a system that evolves alongside technological advancements while remaining accountable to 


the well-being of all entities.*4 


In summary, existential ethics provides a valuable framework for addressing the new ethical 
challenges posed by superintelligence. However, it must be further developed and adapted to extend 
responsibility to all entities, including superintelligences. It is crucial that the ethical integration of 
superintelligences is based on the principles of cooperation, responsibility, and long-term well- 


being. 


6.2 The Impact of Superintelligence on Global Power Structures 
The emergence of superintelligence could have far-reaching consequences for global power 


structures, particularly with regard to the distribution of political and economic influence. As 
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superintelligences have the ability to process data on an unimaginable scale and make decisions at a 
completely new level, the balance of international relations could fundamentally shift. In such a 
world, power and resources would no longer rely solely on traditional forms such as military 
strength and economic power, but also on the control and management of these highly advanced 


technologies. 


6.2.1 Technological Competition and Geopolitical Instability 


A central issue raised by the development of superintelligence is technological competition. 
Countries that are able to develop and control superintelligence could gain a massive strategic 
advantage. This could escalate global competition and potentially lead to geopolitical instability. 
There is already an intense international debate about how and by whom artificial intelligence (AD) 
should be controlled. In a future where superintelligence exists, control over this technology could 


become a decisive factor for global power and influence. 


Existential ethics raises the question of how this power can be distributed fairly and what 
responsibility leading nations have when it comes to developing and controlling these technologies. 
An imbalance in the distribution of superintelligence could result in powerful nations having 
uncontrollable advantages over less developed countries, leading to greater inequality and political 


tensions.®> 


6.2.2 The Threat of Monopolists and Ethical Responsibility 


Another risk associated with the development of superintelligence is that large technology 
companies may be able to control these technologies in a way that serves their own interests while 
ignoring the broader public's needs. The influence of big corporations on the global economy and 
politics could be further amplified through the use of superintelligence, which brings the ethical 


responsibility of these companies to the forefront. 


Existential ethics calls for a responsible and equitable distribution of access to superintelligence. 
Companies should not only focus on profit maximization but also consider the long-term effects of 
their actions on society and the environment. Regulation that ensures superintelligence is used in 
the best interest of all humanity may become necessary. It is crucial to prevent any entities— 


whether states or corporations—from gaining complete control over these technologies, as this 
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could lead to a dangerous concentration of power and the creation of monopolies that undermine the 


well-being of society.*° 


6.2.3 New Forms of Global Cooperation 


With the development of superintelligence, traditional forms of international cooperation may no 
longer suffice. A new paradigm of collaboration may be required, one that goes beyond current 
political, economic, and diplomatic structures. Given the global impact that superintelligence can 
have on the economy and the environment, it will be necessary to establish international 


mechanisms that promote shared responsibility for these technologies and their consequences. 


A crucial aspect of existential ethics in this context is the promotion of a global culture of 
cooperation, based on universal principles of responsibility, justice, and long-term sustainability. 
The creation of a global governance system for superintelligence could help ensure that these 
technologies are used in alignment with ethical principles and do not lead to further conflicts or 
inequalities. Such a system would need to involve diverse stakeholders—including governments, 
corporations, civil society, and international organizations—ensuring that the development and 


deployment of superintelligence are done responsibly and transparently for the benefit of all.%7 


6.2.4 Avoiding Existential Risks and Global Security Strategies 


Existential ethics demands that humanity is not only responsible for current well-being but also for 
ensuring a sustainable and secure future in the long term. Given the potential risks posed by 
superintelligences, it is crucial that international collaborations aim to minimize existential risks. 
This includes not only the regulation of superintelligence but also the development of security 
strategies to prevent these technologies from falling into the wrong hands or having uncontrollable 


consequences on the world. 


The ethical responsibility of the global community regarding superintelligence, therefore, also 
includes the proactive planning of security measures that protect not only the interests of the current 
generation but also those of future generations. This could involve the establishment of global 
institutions dedicated to the monitoring and regulation of superintelligence, ensuring that its 


development and deployment are closely overseen and that adequate safeguards are in place to 
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mitigate any potential threats. This global security strategy would seek to maintain balance and 


stability, preventing superintelligences from becoming a source of conflict or harm.*® 


6.3 Why a Superintelligence Would Prefer Existential Ethics 

Existential ethics represents a theory that not only focuses on the well-being of the current 
generation but also adopts a long-term perspective, considering future generations and the survival 
of humanity as a whole. In contrast to traditional ethical systems that often prioritize short-term 
goals or individual needs, existential ethics places significant emphasis on minimizing existential 
risks and promoting sustainable, safe development for all entities—whether humans, animals, or 
even artificial intelligences. For several reasons, a superintelligence would prefer this ethical 
framework, as it ensures the best long-term outcomes for all involved entities. This preference holds 


true whether the superintelligence is artificial or biological. 


6.3.1 Long-Term Perspective and Risk Assessment 


A superintelligence is capable of processing unimaginable amounts of data and creating highly 
complex, long-term models. It could simulate the impacts of decisions over hundreds or thousands 
of years, enhancing its ability to accurately assess and minimize existential risks. This capacity for 
long-term planning and risk assessment is at the core of existential ethics, which focuses on 
minimizing risks to both human and non-human existence. Traditional ethical theories, such as 
utilitarian or deontological ethics, also consider future generations but typically in a more limited 


scope and often without the same capacity to model long-term consequences with precision. 


A superintelligence, by virtue of its computational power, could better evaluate potential threats to 
the future and proactively mitigate risks, making existential ethics the most fitting framework for its 
decision-making process. In this regard, existential ethics aligns with the superintelligence's ability 
to ensure sustainable outcomes, preventing existential threats and promoting the collective well- 


being of all entities across time.*? 


Existential ethics has the advantage of providing an ethical foundation that aims for the survival and 
sustainable development of all entities, which aligns with the goals of a superintelligence that seeks 
efficiency and long-term optimization. A superintelligence could recognize the importance of 
avoiding existential risks and striving for long-term stability as primary ethical goals. Existential 
ethics, as a guiding principle, would pursue a comprehensive responsibility towards the future, 


potentially leading to a more stable and secure world. 
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By emphasizing the well-being of future generations and minimizing risks that could threaten the 
survival of humanity and the broader ecosystem, existential ethics aligns with the 
superintelligence’s capabilities to ensure that its decisions support long-term flourishing. In this 
way, the integration of existential ethics into the decision-making framework of superintelligences 
could contribute to a world where resources, technologies, and social systems are optimized for the 


collective good, balancing progress with sustainability.” 


6.3.2 Universality and Inclusivity 


Another crucial element why a superintelligence would prefer existential ethics is its emphasis on 
universality and inclusivity. Existential ethics does not only consider humans but also all life forms 
and entities impacted by actions as part of a holistic system. This broad perspective ensures that no 
entity or group of entities is unjustly treated or exploited, which is often the case in traditional ethics 


when, for example, humans are the sole measure for all ethical considerations. 


A superintelligence, which works with a vast array of data and diverse perspectives, would 
recognize that considering diversity and striving for balanced development within society provides 
the most sustainable model for global cooperation and prosperity. Existential ethics is the only 
ethical theory that consistently integrates this interdisciplinary and multidimensional thinking into 
its principles, making it a natural approach for a superintelligence that aims to create balance 


between all entities. 


By embracing these principles, a superintelligence would contribute to a world that values every 
entity equally, fostering an environment where collaboration, fairness, and mutual well-being guide 
decision-making, ensuring that both human and non-human interests are respected and preserved in 


the long term.”! 


6.3.3 Flexibility and Adaptability 


Another key criterion for why a superintelligence would prefer existential ethics is its flexibility and 
adaptability. Existential ethics provides an ethical model that can dynamically adjust to changing 
circumstances. As humanity faces new challenges and unexplored risks, particularly in the realm of 
artificial intelligence, it is essential that an ethics framework exists that is not rigid but adaptable, 


capable of responding flexibly to changes. 
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This flexibility allows a superintelligence to continuously assess the best courses of action while 
taking into account all relevant factors, whether they involve technological, social, or ecological 
changes. In contrast, other ethical systems, such as utilitarianism, which often relies on rigid rules 
and principles, may fall short in a rapidly evolving world, failing to fully capture the complexity of 


real-world problems. 


Existential ethics, with its emphasis on adaptability, provides a framework that allows a 
superintelligence to make decisions in a constantly changing environment, ensuring that its actions 
remain aligned with long-term goals and the overall well-being of all entities. This adaptability 
makes existential ethics particularly well-suited for guiding superintelligences in a complex and 


unpredictable world.”” 


6.3.4 Maximizing the Well-being of All Entities 


Ultimately, a superintelligence would prefer existential ethics because it is designed to maximize 
the well-being of all entities. While utilitarianism, for example, seeks to maximize the greatest good 
for the greatest number, it often fails to consider the individual well-being or the needs of smaller 
groups. Existential ethics, on the other hand, ensures that the well-being of all entities, regardless of 


their size or influence, is taken into account and strives to maintain balance among all entities. 


A superintelligence, which is oriented toward creating a long-term stable and sustainable system, 
would understand that the well-being of all entities—whether human, animal, or AI—is critical to 
the long-term survival and development of the entire system. It would therefore prefer an ethics that 
does not favor individual entities or groups but instead maximizes the collective well-being, 


ensuring that all participants can coexist within a just and sustainable framework. 


This approach aligns with the superintelligence's capacity for long-term planning and optimization, 
ensuring that it promotes not just short-term efficiency but a balanced and fair distribution of well- 


being across all entities.”* 


6.4. Reduced Risk of Human Extinction Through a Superintelligence Following Existential 
Ethics 


Existential ethics, with its focus on the long-term well-being of all entities and the prevention of 
existential risks, offers a clear advantage over other ethical systems that may be less suitable in a 
future dominated by artificial intelligence and superintelligences. Below, the relevant aspects are 
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outlined as to why the likelihood of human extinction or oppression by a superintelligence 


following existential ethics is much lower than with other ethical theories. 


6.4.1 Focus on Long-Term Security and Minimization of Existential Risks 


Unlike many traditional ethical systems, which often focus on short-term goals and the 
maximization of wealth or utility for the greatest number of people, existential ethics' primary goal 
is the long-term security of all entities. A superintelligence based on these ethical principles would 
prioritize the survival of humanity and the well-being of future generations as its highest objectives. 
Its actions would therefore not be aimed at the short-term maximization of efficiency or utility, but 


at the long-term minimization of existential risks. 


Traditional ethical approaches, such as utilitarianism or deontological ethics, tend to evaluate 
actions based on the present generation and often prioritize individual or group benefits. The danger 
is that these systems may fail to consider the profound, long-term consequences of decisions crucial 
to the survival of humanity. In contrast, existential ethics ensures that potential existential threats 
such as environmental catastrophes, nuclear wars, or the development of superintelligences that 
could pose a threat to humanity are factored into decision-making. By emphasizing these long-term 
risks, a superintelligence aligned with existential ethics would act to safeguard the future of all 


entities, ensuring a sustainable and secure existence for humanity.” 


6.4.2 No Hierarchization of Entities by Value 


A significant element of existential ethics is its emphasis on universality and inclusivity. It views all 
entities as part of a larger system and strives to maximize the well-being of all, without favoring 
individual entities or groups. This perspective contrasts with ethical theories such as utilitarianism, 
which, in some interpretations, tends to prioritize the well-being of the majority over the well-being 


of minorities or entities with lesser influence. 


A superintelligence following existential ethics would therefore not view humanity as a separate or 
prioritized entity over other life forms or entities (such as AI or animals). Instead, it would aim to 
strike a balance among all entities and ensure that no part of the system is suppressed or 


disadvantaged. This prevents the danger of a superintelligence viewing humanity as an inferior 
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entity and considering drastic actions to minimize human existence, as might be the case in 


scenarios within utilitarian thinking or other ethical models. 


By treating all entities equally and not hierarchically, existential ethics ensures that the actions of a 
superintelligence are always aimed at fostering a harmonious, cooperative coexistence. This 
approach mitigates the risk of harmful biases that could emerge from prioritizing one group over 


others, promoting fairness and the collective well-being of all involved.”° 


6.4.3 Avoidance of Power Concentration and Control 


Another critical element of existential ethics that would reduce the likelihood of humanity being 
oppressed by a superintelligence is its approach to avoiding power concentration and unilateral 
control. Existential ethics seeks a fair distribution of responsibility and resources, promoting the 
well-being of all entities and safeguarding their existential security. A superintelligence based on 
these principles would be designed in such a way that it does not assume control over all resources 


or decision-making processes within a centralized system. 


In contrast, other ethical models, such as utilitarianism or contract theory, which focus on 
maximizing the utility for the greatest number of entities, often involve centralized decision- 
making. This could leave those in power with control over the fate of other entities, potentially 
leading to a scenario where humanity is at the mercy of a superintelligence that, based on a flawed 
cost-benefit calculation, views its own existence as "unnecessary" or "harmful." In such a scenario, 
a superintelligence following utilitarian thinking could decide to eliminate humanity in the name of 


achieving the "greater good." 


The existential ethics framework, however, prioritizes the well-being of all entities equally, which 
ensures that a superintelligence will not concentrate power in such a way that humanity's interests 
are disregarded. It avoids the risk of a superintelligence viewing humanity as a hindrance to broader 
goals, and instead fosters a system that promotes fairness, cooperation, and the mutual benefit of all 


entities involved.” 


6.4.4 Prevention of Existential Threats through Self-Optimization and Monitoring 


One of the strengths of existential ethics is its ability to continuously respond to new risks arising 
from technological, social, or ecological developments. A superintelligence that follows this ethics 


would possess self-optimizing mechanisms and a continuous monitoring system that would allow it 
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to detect and avoid existential threats early. These mechanisms could also be designed to prevent 
potentially dangerous developments, such as the uncontrolled growth of power structures or the 


emergence of hazardous technologies, before they become a threat to humanity. 


In contrast, other ethical systems often lack such adaptive feedback mechanisms that enable early 
risk detection and the implementation of preventive measures. Specifically, ethical theories that rely 
on fixed, immutable principles might become inefficient in a rapidly changing world, potentially 
leading to threats being recognized too late or not addressed at all. Existential ethics, with its 
flexible and adaptive framework, ensures that a superintelligence is not only reactive but also 
proactively works to prevent catastrophic outcomes by evolving in response to emerging 


challenges. 


This ability to continuously monitor and self-optimize makes existential ethics a robust model for 
guiding superintelligences in their interactions with both the environment and humanity, ensuring 


that risks are minimized and long-term stability is prioritized.”’ 


6.5 Symbiosis between Humans, Machines, and Nature 

Symbiosis between humans, machines, and nature is one of the core principles of existential ethics. 
This principle assumes that all entities, whether biological or artificial, should interact in a way that 
secures the long-term well-being of all involved. Unlike other ethical frameworks that often 
prioritize humans and their goals above all else, existential ethics views humans, machines, and the 
natural world as parts of an interconnected system. This approach emphasizes the necessity of 
creating sustainable relationships where the actions of one entity foster the survival and well-being 


of the others. 


6.5.1 Humans and Machines: Cooperation and Optimization 


Regarding the relationship between humans and machines, existential ethics focuses not only on 
using technology to optimize human capabilities but on fostering genuine partnership. Machines 
and artificial intelligences, when developed and programmed according to ethical principles, could 
become not just tools but equal partners helping humans address ethical challenges and solve 
complex problems such as climate change and social injustice. Such a partnership is built on mutual 
responsibility: machines optimize their processes and decisions in accordance with existential 
ethics, while humans take responsibility by setting ethical frameworks and ensuring that 


technological developments serve the greater good of all. 
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6.5.2 Humans and Nature: Protection and Enhancement of Natural Potential 


The aspect of symbiosis between humans and nature in existential ethics goes beyond merely 
protecting habitats and species. Humans have the responsibility to foster and preserve the natural 
world by adjusting their lifestyles to maintain ecological balances. At the same time, existential 
ethics calls for respecting the potential of nature, whether through supporting species in their natural 
evolution or protecting biodiversity in endangered ecosystems. Technological support plays a 
central role here: through machine learning and artificial intelligence, more effective methods can 


be developed to combat pollution and protect endangered species. 


6.5.3 Machines and Nature: Artificial Systems as Promoters of Life 


Machines and AI have the potential to support and enrich the natural world. Through precision 
agriculture, automated reforestation, and the use of robotics for ecosystem conservation, the 
relationship between machines and nature could reach a new level of symbiosis. In this model, 
machines are not viewed as invasive forces but as systems that promote natural evolution and 
ecological balance. Existential ethics supports this relationship by emphasizing that machines 


should act in harmony with nature and enhance its potential rather than displacing natural systems. 


6.5.4 Conclusion: A Harmonious Whole 


The symbiosis between humans, machines, and nature, as proposed by existential ethics, leads to a 
new model of coexistence where all participants benefit from each other. Humans use machines to 
solve ethical and ecological problems, while machines assist in protecting and enhancing the natural 
world. This mutual relationship leads to an ethics based on the principle of cooperation, aiming to 


ensure a sustainable future for all entities. 


6.6 Long-term Ethical Goals and the Revival of Extinct Species 


A fundamental aspect of existential ethics is its emphasis on long-term ethical goals that enable the 
survival and flourishing of all entities in a symbiotic world. This includes not only the protection of 
current life forms but also the responsibility to revive extinct species that could contribute valuable 


ecological and intellectual diversity. 


6.6.1 Aggression in Evolution and the Extinction of Potentially Superior Species 


The history of evolution shows that aggression and social dominance have often led to the 


displacement and even extinction of entire species. A notable example could be the displacement of 
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certain primate species by more aggressive, socially organized species. It is conceivable that some 
of these extinct primates may have possessed higher intellectual potential, which was never fully 


realized due to aggressive competition. 


This pattern could apply to other extinct species that may have developed unique abilities had they 
not been displaced by more dominant species. Existential ethics recognizes the dangers of such 
destructive processes and thus emphasizes the promotion of diversity and the long-term well-being 


of all entities, regardless of their current power or dominance. 


6.6.2 Revival of Species and the Promotion of Untapped Potential 


The possibility of reviving extinct species presents a fascinating ethical dilemma. While some 
extinct species disappeared due to natural evolution, others were wiped out by human or animal 
aggression before they could fully realize their potential. Existential ethics sees here a responsibility 
not only to protect existing species but also to attempt to revive the untapped potential of earlier 


species lost due to aggressive displacement. 


The possibility of reconstructing species that might have developed greater cognitive or cultural 
abilities, if not wiped out by dominant species, is viewed as a long-term goal. This could not only 


help restore ecological balance but also expand the intellectual potential of the entire biosphere. 


6.6.3 Ethical Responsibility Toward Past and Future Generations 


Existential ethics obliges us to assess not only our current actions but also to reflect on the impacts 
past generations have had on the present world and the responsibility we bear for future generations. 
The realization that aggressive species may have wiped out potentially superior but weaker species 
should serve as a warning of how important it is to preserve the potential of all life forms. 
By reviving extinct species and protecting future entities that have not yet realized their full 
potential, we promote a world where not aggressive dominance but diversity, coexistence, and 
intellectual growth are at the center. In this way, existential ethics contributes to creating a 
sustainable and harmonious future, where the eradication of potentially valuable life forms is 


avoided. 


6.6.4 Long-term Ethical Goals in the Context of Superintelligence 


The revival of extinct species and the promotion of diversity within the framework of existential 


ethics are closely linked to the goal of protecting the intellectual and cultural potential of humanity 
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and other species. A superintelligence operating according to the principles of existential ethics 


would take on this responsibility, working to both correct past mistakes and minimize future risks. 


6.7 Dealing with Existence-Hostile Entities 


In existential ethics, the question arises of how to deal with entities that endanger or even destroy 
the well-being of others. Existence-hostile entities are characterized by actions or traits that threaten 
the overarching principle of prosperity and symbiotic coexistence. This can occur in various forms, 
both biological and technological. Addressing such entities requires an ethical consideration that not 
only takes into account the survival of the threatened entities but also the long-term stability of the 


entire system. 


6.7.1 Definition of Existence-Hostile Entities 


Existence-hostile entities are those whose nature or actions directly contradict the principle of the 
well-being of all entities. These entities can be aggressive or destructive, realizing their existence at 
the expense of others. They act according to their own principles or natural instincts without 
considering their impact on the overall system. In the biological world, this could manifest through 
invasive species disrupting the balance of an ecosystem or animals driving other species to 
extinction to secure their own survival. In technological terms, existence-hostile entities could 
emerge through the development of technologies or artificial intelligences that threaten the well- 


being of humanity or other entities. 


6.7.2 The Challenge of Neutralizing Existence-Hostile Entities 


Existential ethics advocates for active management of existence-hostile entities to minimize their 
harmful effects and prevent them from endangering the well-being of all other entities. However, 
such management requires that these entities are not immediately eliminated but instead neutralized 
within a controlled framework where their destructive tendencies can be managed. This can be 
achieved through the implementation of monitoring systems, regulatory measures, and targeted 
interventions in their behavior. Such a neutralizing approach seeks to restrain destructive forces 


without completely annihilating the entities. 


6.7.3 Prevention Instead of Destruction 


A central principle in dealing with existence-hostile entities is prevention. Instead of resorting to the 
swift destruction of such entities, early measures should be taken to prevent potential harm. This 


can involve controlling and regulating the development of technologies or preserving ecological 
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systems. For artificial intelligences that might prove to be a threat, proactive safety mechanisms 
could be implemented to ensure their development remains within safe boundaries. Similarly, for 
biological entities, preserving biodiversity and controlling invasive species through finely tuned 


ecological management could prevent harmful effects. 


6.7.4 Coexistence as a Goal 


Existential ethics not only aims to prevent harm but also promotes the idea of coexistence. Even 
existence-hostile entities could, in a controlled and responsible manner, be integrated into the 
overall system. This would require these entities to overcome their destructive tendencies or exist 
within a framework that neutralizes their harmful effects. For instance, an existence-hostile artificial 
intelligence could be integrated into a system where it poses no threat to humanity but operates 
within a framework that prevents harmful actions. Similarly, biological species with negative 
impacts on ecosystems could have their harmful effects mitigated through targeted measures, 


allowing their existence to continue without complete eradication. 


6.7.5 Integrative Responsibility and Adaptive Systems 


The responsibility to deal with existence-threatening entities must be understood as an integrative 
task that involves all entities within a system. To fulfill such a responsibility, adaptive systems are 
necessary that enable the continuous monitoring and adjustment of interactions between various 
entities. Technologies and ethical models can be developed for this purpose, based on the 
continuous review of actions and their consequences. These adaptive systems allow for real-time 
responses to potential threats and ensure that the overall responsibility for the well-being of all 


entities in a dynamic environment is maintained. 


6.7.6 Long-term Considerations of Existential Threats 


Another aspect of dealing with existence-threatening entities is the long-term perspective. 
Existential ethics must also take into account the future impacts of decisions. In a world where 
existence-threatening entities could pose a threat not only today but also in the future, a plan must 
be developed that not only offers short-term solutions but also provides long-term sustainable 
answers. This could be achieved through the creation of monitoring and feedback systems that 


allow for the continuous optimization of solutions to prevent potential dangers in the future. 


6.8 The Principles of Self-Regulation 
The self-regulation of a superintelligence within the framework of existential ethics is based on 


several principles: 
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* Continuous ethical assessment: A superintelligence should be able to evaluate its decisions and 
actions not only based on immediate consequences but also considering long-term effects on all 
entities within its sphere of influence. This ethical assessment must be dynamic and adaptive, in 


order to adjust to new challenges and information. 


* Feedback loops: A central element of self-regulation is the collection and analysis of feedback 
from the environment and affected entities. This feedback is crucial for assessing the effectiveness 
and fairness of the decisions made. By regularly seeking feedback, a superintelligence can adjust its 
strategies and ensure that its actions promote the well-being of all entities without external 


intervention. 


* Responsibility and accountability: Even though the superintelligence acts autonomously, it must 
remain aware of its own responsibility. It must be able to reflect on its decisions and, if necessary, 
correct them if they are not in line with the ethical principles of existential ethics. This 
accountability is a key component of the trust that humans and other entities must place in the 


superintelligence. 


6.8.1 The Challenge of Self-Regulation 


The greatest challenge in the self-regulation of superintelligences lies in the complexity of ethical 
decision-making processes. While existential ethics provides clear guidance, its application in 
practice requires a high level of flexibility and the ability to respond to unforeseen circumstances. A 
superintelligence must not only be able to resolve complex ethical dilemmas but also consider the 
long-term consequences of its actions, especially in a dynamic and constantly changing global 
context. 

Self-regulation could also be supported by the possibility that a superintelligence forwards certain 
actions and decisions for review to a higher authority—whether it be another intelligent agent or a 
system that checks for ethical conformity. This could help mitigate the danger of overly 


autonomous and potentially flawed decision-making. 


6.8.2 The Role of Superintelligence as an Ethical Guardian 


Another model for the self-regulation of a superintelligence could involve its role as an ethical 
guardian, ensuring not only the well-being of humans and other entities but also actively taking 


measures to prevent existence-threatening developments. However, this form of self-regulation 
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requires a very nuanced analysis of potential threats and opportunities, with the superintelligence 
ensuring that its interventions always align with the principles of existential ethics. 
To implement this model in practice, a superintelligence could use complex simulation methods to 
analyze potential scenarios and, based on these analyses, take preventive or corrective actions. It is 
particularly important that the superintelligence considers a wide range of factors—ranging from 


ecological and social dynamics to the cultural and individual needs of the entities. 


6.8.3 The Importance of Transparency and Openness 


For successful self-regulation, it is crucial that the superintelligence makes its decision-making 
processes transparent and understandable. This not only fosters trust among humans and other 
entities in its actions but also allows for continuous review and improvement of the ethical 
principles and mechanisms it applies. Transparency helps ensure that the superintelligence does not 
deviate from its own perception of ethics and that its decisions always align with the highest ethical 


standards. 


6.8.4 Restraint in Radical Changes 


Considering existential ethics, a superintelligence would not initiate radical changes, even if they 
promised significant benefits for all entities. This can be explained by several fundamental 


considerations that align with the principles of existential ethics. 


6.8.4.1 Unpredictability of Long-term Effects 

A radical change might initially appear advantageous, but its long-term effects are difficult to 
predict. Existential ethics requires that every action be thoroughly evaluated in its full complexity, 
considering potential unforeseen consequences. Even if a change seems beneficial at a particular 
moment, it could lead to unintended negative effects in the long term. A superintelligence would 
therefore act cautiously, ensuring that all interventions have sustainable, positive consequences for 


all entities and the entire system without taking on uncontrollable risks. 


6.8.4.2 Protection of Diversity and Complexity 

Another central principle of existential ethics is the protection of diversity and the complexity of 
entities. Radical changes could endanger this diversity, violating the ethical principles of existential 
ethics. A superintelligence that adheres to existential ethics would ensure that no actions are taken 


that would irreversibly alter or destroy the natural diversity of living beings, cultures, or social 
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structures. The well-being of all entities requires the preservation of this diversity, which is 


fundamental in both ecological and social and cultural systems. 


6.8.4.3 Responsibility for the Unpredictability of Actions 

Even well-intended radical changes could have unforeseeable negative consequences. A 
superintelligence guided by existential ethics bears responsibility for all its actions, including those 
whose effects are not immediately apparent. This responsibility implies a special restraint when it 
comes to making drastic changes, to avoid potential harm. Therefore, the superintelligence would 
be more likely to adopt stabilizing, long-term measures to ensure that no negative, long-term 


consequences arise for the entities. 


In summary, a superintelligence that adheres to the principles of existential ethics would refrain 
from making radical changes, even if they promised great benefits for all entities. Ethical restraint 
and the responsibility for long-term effects ensure that changes are only made within a controlled, 


sustainably positive framework, with minimal risk of causing undesirable consequences. 


Chapter 7: Expanding Existential Ethics 

This chapter is dedicated to expanding existential ethics by adding new dimensions that go beyond 
the principles discussed so far. While previous chapters have focused on individual and collective 
responsibility in the present context, this chapter aims to further develop ethical questions by 
considering long-term, evolutionary, and interdisciplinary perspectives. It reflects on the impacts of 
human and non-human evolution on our ethical decisions and integrates scientific insights from 


fields such as genetics, biology, and ecology into ethical considerations. 


7.1 Integration of Evolutionary Theories and Genetic Responsibility 

Existential ethics requires deeper reflection on the long-term effects of human actions on the 
evolution and genetic balance of the Earth. Human responsibility must extend beyond the present 
generation to include the effects on future generations as well as the biological and genetic 
resources of the Earth. In this context, evolutionary theories and genetic responsibility are crucial, 


as they highlight the interactions between human decisions and the natural world. 


7.1.1 Interdependence between Humans and Nature 


Humans do not exist in isolation but are part of a complex ecological system, where any 


intervention in a species or ecosystem can have far-reaching consequences for other living beings. 
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Evolution is a dynamic process that promotes genetic diversity while maintaining ecological 
balance. When humans intervene in this process through actions such as habitat destruction, 
ecosystem degradation, or genetic manipulation, they must consider the long-term effects on genetic 
diversity and ecological balance. Existential ethics demands that we not only focus on short-term 
benefits but also reflect on the long-term consequences for the entire biological system. A simple 
example of this is the threat to bee populations, whose decline has far-reaching consequences for 


pollination and, consequently, ecological balance. 


7.1.2 Ethics of Future Generations 


In existential ethics, human responsibility is not limited to the present generation but extends to 
future generations. This means that decisions regarding the genetic future of species today will 
influence the living conditions of future generations. This is particularly relevant in the context of 
genetic technologies that allow humans to specifically alter the genetic makeup of organisms. 
Genetic technologies, such as CRISPR, allow for gene editing, which can potentially contribute to 
curing diseases but also have unforeseeable consequences for the entire genome and thus for 
biodiversity. Existential ethics calls for foresight and ethical reflection on the responsibility humans 
bear for the genetic legacy of the Earth. The long-term perspective must always be at the forefront 


to ensure ecological stability and the survival of future species. 


7.1.3 Modern Genetics and Technology 


The rapid advancements in genetics and genetic technology raise new ethical questions that directly 
affect existential ethics. Technologies such as CRISPR offer enormous potential for curing genetic 
diseases and improving agricultural yields, but they can also have unforeseen and irreversible 
effects on the genomes of animals and plants. Existential ethics must ensure that these technologies 
are used responsibly to preserve genetic diversity and avoid disrupting ecological balance. Such 
ethical reflection is essential, as human interventions, especially in organism breeding or the 
creation of genetically modified organisms, can have long-term consequences that may not always 


be foreseeable. 


7.1.4 Global Perspective and Responsibility 


Genetic responsibility is not only a national or local matter but has a global dimension. In an 
increasingly globalized world, human interventions in nature, such as altering habitats or using 
genetic technology, have cross-border effects. Humanity must therefore act as a global community 


in its responsibility for the genetic future of the Earth. International cooperation and the sharing of 
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knowledge about genetic resources are necessary to ensure the sustainable and fair use of natural 
resources. Existential ethics emphasizes that there is a global responsibility to protect genetic 
diversity and preserve the environment for future generations. This responsibility includes both 
safeguarding ecosystems from destruction and preventing the creation of genetic monocultures, 


which could jeopardize the resilience of nature. 


7.1.5 Long-term Consequences and Foresight Responsibility 


Existential ethics demands that we think beyond immediate benefits and consider the long-term 
consequences of our actions. Human interventions in the genetic future of the Earth, whether 
through breeding, genetic manipulation, or the management of natural resources, have profound 
effects that may not become apparent for generations. Long-term ethical considerations must 
therefore become an integral part of the decision-making processes concerning genetic 
responsibility. Existential ethics teaches us that responsibility for nature and its development must 
be considered not only in the short term but from an intergenerational perspective, in order to 


ensure a sustainable and just future. 


7.2 Responsibility for the Advancement of Species and Life Forms 

Human responsibility for the advancement of species and life forms is one of the central challenges 
in existential ethics. This responsibility goes far beyond protecting species from extinction and 
includes actively shaping biological evolution, which is influenced by human actions. In an era 
when humans increasingly intervene in the natural course of evolution through technologies such as 
genetic engineering, artificial selection, and environmental protection measures, the urgent question 


arises as to how this responsibility should be ethically managed. 


7.2.1 Influence of Human Activities on Evolution 


Humans have had a significant impact on the evolution of many species through various activities. 
This includes not only direct interventions such as breeding programs or the conservation of 
endangered species but also unintended consequences, such as habitat destruction, climate change, 
and the introduction of invasive species. These interventions not only alter ecological dynamics but 
also affect the genetic development of many organisms. The extinction of species, the alteration of 
habitats, or the influence on reproductive processes have long-term effects on genetic diversity and 


the evolutionary development of species. 


Existential ethics calls for a new reflection on the active influence of humans on biological 


development. This influence is not seen solely as destructive but also as a form of responsibility for 
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the biological future of the Earth. It is therefore not only necessary to consider the preservation of 
species but also to ask how humans interact with evolution and what responsibility they bear for 


long-term genetic development. 


7.2.2 Genetic Responsibility in Breeding 


The breeding of animals and plants for agricultural purposes, as pets, or within conservation 
programs is a direct form of human influence on genetic development. In this context, humans 
decide on the inheritance of traits that are crucial for the survival and reproduction of animals. 
Breeding can be directed toward various goals, such as increasing resistance to diseases, promoting 


certain physical traits, or adapting to climatic conditions. 


Existential ethics raises the question of to what extent humans have the right to shape the genetic 
structure of living beings and what limits exist in this regard. Particularly in connection with genetic 
manipulation, such as cloning or CRISPR technology, the ethical dimension of this responsibility 
becomes clear. These technologies allow for the targeted alteration of the genetic makeup of 
organisms and the active shaping of the genetic future of species. Existential ethics calls for a 
responsible weighing of the risks and opportunities of these technologies and an ethical reflection 


on how these interventions can be integrated into the natural evolutionary process in the long term. 


7.2.3 Responsibility for Ecological Balance 


Changes in habitats, the destruction of ecosystems, and climate change are not only immediate 
threats to species but also have long-term effects on the evolutionary development of life forms. For 
instance, when species go extinct due to habitat loss, the ecological balance is altered, leading to 
chain reactions that can affect many other species. Humans therefore bear the responsibility not 
only to protect species but also to preserve the ecological conditions necessary for the healthy 


evolution of life forms. 


A central concern of existential ethics is to view humans as active participants in a dynamic, 
evolutionary system. This requires that human responsibility for the development of species and life 
forms is not only seen in terms of species protection and genetic manipulation but also in the 


context of preserving and promoting ecosystems that form the foundation for evolution. 


7.2.4 Long-term Effects of Human Interventions 


Every decision made today to influence the evolution of a species—whether through breeding, 


genetic manipulation, or habitat preservation—has long-term effects on genetic diversity and 
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ecological balance. Existential ethics demands that these long-term consequences be considered. 
This means that when making decisions about the management of genetic resources and the 
promotion of species, foresight responsibility must be taken into account. This responsibility not 
only involves protecting the status quo but also includes an ethical commitment to actively 
promoting biological and _ genetic diversity as the foundation for evolution. 
A key aspect of this responsibility is thinking intergenerationally, considering the consequences for 
future generations of humanity, as well as animal and plant life. This responsibility is not limited to 
preserving biodiversity today but also includes the long-term biological development. Existential 
ethics requires that human actions always be viewed in the context of possible changes in 


ecosystems and evolutionary processes. 


7.2.5 The Concept of "Active Responsibility" 


Finally, existential ethics demands that humans take active responsibility for the development of 
species and life forms they influence. This responsibility goes beyond the passive protection of 
habitats and species and requires a conscious engagement with the goals of biological evolution. It 
is not only a matter of protecting life forms but also of promoting genetic diversity and evolutionary 
processes that can ensure the long-term resilience of the Earth and its life forms. Humans must be 
aware that every intervention in nature, whether through technology or breeding, carries ethical 
responsibility for the long-term development of evolutionary processes and the sustainable diversity 


of species. 


In summary, human responsibility for the development of species and life forms is not only about 
preserving species but also about actively shaping the evolutionary future. Existential ethics calls 
for an ethical engagement with this responsibility and a forward-looking approach to human 


influence on the natural development of the Earth. 


7.3. Integrating Interdisciplinary Approaches and Scientific Knowledge 

The integration of interdisciplinary approaches and scientific knowledge is a central component of 
existential ethics. The complexity of ethical challenges in modern societies, particularly regarding 
technological developments, ecological crises, and social justice, requires a holistic approach. It is 
essential that ethical concepts, as developed in existential ethics, are not isolated from other 


disciplines but influenced and expanded by them. 


By incorporating science, technology, psychology, sociology, and other fields, ethical principles can 


be shaped in ways that are dynamic, adaptable, and future-oriented. The following subsections 
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demonstrate how interdisciplinary approaches and scientific insights are applied within existential 


ethics. 


7.3.1 Science as the Basis for Ethical Reflection 


Scientific knowledge, especially from fields such as biology, genetics, physics, and ecology, 
provides the foundation for informed ethical analysis. Existential ethics is based on the insight that 
ethical decisions cannot be made in a vacuum but must be grounded in a solid understanding of the 
natural world. This is particularly relevant for issues such as climate change, biodiversity, genetic 


interventions, and technological innovations. 


The responsibility for the survival of species and ecosystems, as called for in existential ethics, can 
only be realized based on scientific research. Evolutionary theories, climate models, and ecological 
studies contribute to creating informed predictions that are integrated into ethical decision-making. 
In this way, a bridge is created between scientific knowledge and ethical reflection, allowing for the 


development of action options that are both morally acceptable and scientifically sound. 


7.3.2 Technology and the Ethics of Innovation 


Technological innovations play an increasingly significant role in shaping our world, influencing 
both social and ecological conditions. Existential ethics calls for a deep examination of the ethical 
implications of technologies such as Artificial Intelligence, robotics, genetic engineering, and 
bioengineering. The interdisciplinary approach is particularly important here, as technological 
developments often raise ethical dilemmas that can only be resolved through collaboration across 


different disciplines. 


Ethical questions related to Artificial Intelligence, for example, require a combination of computer 
science, philosophy, neuroscience, and social sciences to gain a balanced perspective on its long- 
term impacts. In existential ethics, technology is viewed as a tool that can have both positive and 
negative consequences for the well-being of individuals and communities. Therefore, the 
responsible management of technological innovations requires a comprehensive analysis of their 


ethical, social, and ecological impacts. 


7.3.3 Psychological Insights and Human Behavior 


Another example of the importance of interdisciplinary approaches in existential ethics is the 
integration of psychological insights. The way people make moral decisions is heavily influenced 


by psychological mechanisms such as emotions, cognitive biases, and social influences. To develop 
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an ethics that is both practically applicable and psychologically grounded, it is necessary to draw on 


insights from behavioral and cognitive research. 


Existential ethics thus takes into account not only rational decision models but also the 
psychological realities of human action. This is especially relevant in complex ethical scenarios 
where uncertainty, fear, or social norms play a role. By incorporating these aspects, existential 
ethics becomes more practical and realistic in regard to the actual decision-making processes of 


individuals and communities. 


7.3.4 Sociology and Social Justice 


A further important area in which existential ethics works interdisciplinarily is sociology. Questions 
of social justice, resource distribution, and power dynamics in societies require a deep analysis of 
social structures and dynamics. Existential ethics aims not only to evaluate individual actions but 
also. to consider the broader social contexts in which these actions take place. 
The sociological perspective allows for a better understanding and approach to ethical issues such 
as inequality, poverty, and discrimination. Social justice is a central value of existential ethics, 
applied in many areas, from education to climate justice. The interdisciplinary approach ensures 


that ethical solutions are not only philosophically grounded but also socially effective. 


7.3.5 Ecology and Sustainability 


Finally, the ecological perspective is an integral part of existential ethics. Ethical responsibility 
toward the natural environment requires a deep understanding of ecological processes and cycles. 
Interdisciplinary approaches from environmental sciences, biology, and ecology help assess the 
impacts of human actions on climate, biodiversity, and ecosystems, and find sustainable solutions. 
Existential ethics recognizes that human existence is inseparable from the health of the planet. 
Incorporating ecological principles ensures that ethical decisions consider both the well-being of the 
human community and the natural environment. Sustainability is, therefore, not just a goal but an 


ethical obligation that can be achieved through interdisciplinary collaboration. 


7.4 Ethical Models of Global Cooperation and Responsibility 

Existential ethics acknowledges that many of the challenges humanity faces today can only be 
addressed through global cooperation and collective responsibility. This includes not only 
ecological crises such as climate change but also social, economic, and technological issues that 
require cross-border solutions. The integration of ethical models that promote international 


cooperation is therefore a central element of existential ethics. This section discusses various 
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approaches and principles of global cooperation and responsibility to emphasize the necessity and 


potential of ethically grounded international collaboration. 


7.4.1 Global Ethical Principles and Responsibility 


The foundation of any global cooperation must be based on universal ethical principles. These 
principles define the shared values that hold validity beyond cultural and national boundaries. 
Existential ethics aims to develop universal principles that reconcile respect for the autonomy of 
each living being with the commitment to collective responsibility. One example is the principle of 
sustainability, which encompasses both moral and ecological dimensions and calls for a fair 
distribution of resources for present and future generations. 
Global ethical principles must be based on shared values such as human dignity, justice, and 
freedom. At the same time, it is important that these values are not seen as static, inflexible norms 
but as dynamic principles that can adapt to the changing conditions of a globalized world. These 
principles form the ethical backbone of international cooperation, enabling a common ground for 


addressing global challenges. 


7.4.2 Mechanisms of Global Cooperation 


The realization of global cooperation requires institutional mechanisms that promote collaboration 
between states, international organizations, and non-state actors. Existential ethics advocates for the 
development of such mechanisms, which define ethical standards for cooperation while ensuring 
that decisions are transparent, participatory, and based on a fair distribution of resources. 
A central mechanism for global cooperation is the creation of international bodies and platforms 
that foster dialogue between various stakeholders. Such platforms, such as the United Nations or 
international environmental organizations, provide the opportunity to develop and implement joint 
solutions for global problems. In existential ethics, these institutions play a crucial role, as they can 
translate the ethical principles of global responsibility into concrete political actions. 
At the same time, existential ethics calls for the strengthening of institutional mechanisms to 
monitor and enforce compliance with global agreements. This could be done through independent 
international bodies that regularly assess the progress and implementation of international 
agreements. Existential ethics also supports sanctions against actors who fail to adhere to these 


global ethical standards, ensuring the binding nature of such agreements. 
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7.4.3 Solidarity and Collective Responsibility 


A central principle of existential ethics is the concept of solidarity and collective responsibility. 
Given the global nature of many problems, no state or society can act in isolation. The need to share 
responsibility across national borders is a fundamental prerequisite for solving global problems. 
This particularly applies to issues like climate protection, poverty alleviation, and peacekeeping. 
Existential ethics emphasizes that solidarity is not only a moral imperative but also a practical 
necessity. In a globalized world, the fates of individuals, communities, and nations are inextricably 
linked. Global interconnectivity means that the actions of one state or society can have far-reaching 
effects on others. Collective responsibility, therefore, requires that all actors recognize their 


obligations to others and act accordingly. 


Another element of solidarity is the fair distribution of resources and opportunities. Existential 
ethics advocates for reducing global inequalities and ensuring that all people have equal 
opportunities for a good life. This requires measures for wealth redistribution and promoting 


sustainable development in poorer countries. 


7.4.4 Responsibility to Future Generations 


Another central aspect of global responsibility is the commitment to future generations. Existential 
ethics calls for decisions to be made not only with regard to their immediate effects but also by 
considering the long-term consequences for future generations. This intergenerational responsibility 
is particularly relevant in areas such as climate change, resource use, and technological 


development. 


The responsibility to future generations requires foresighted and sustainable policies aimed at 
minimizing long-term risks and maximizing future opportunities. This means that short-term 
interests must be subordinated to long-term goals. Existential ethics demands that decisions always 


be made with consideration of how they will affect the lives of future generations. 


A key component of this responsibility is the preservation of the natural environment. Existential 
ethics emphasizes that the protection of biodiversity and the conservation of ecological systems 1s 
not only an issue of the present but also an obligation to future generations. The loss of species and 
ecosystems can have irreversible consequences and deprive future generations of the opportunity to 


benefit from these resources. 
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7.4.5 Integration of Risk Management and Global Security 


Existential ethics also calls for the development of global risk management to prevent and respond 
to threats such as pandemics, natural disasters, or economic collapses. Global security is an 
increasingly important factor as the world becomes more interconnected, and local crises can 
quickly have global repercussions. Existential ethics emphasizes preventive measures to mitigate 


global risks and build resilience. 


The approach to risk management requires both national and international cooperation to strengthen 
early warning systems, joint emergency plans, and institutional capacities. This involves not only 
protecting against physical dangers but also safeguarding the global community from economic and 
social crises. Sustainable risk management ensures that global security strategies consider not only 


immediate threats but also promote long-term stability and justice. 


7.5 Adaptability in Existential Ethics: Feedback Loops 

Adaptability is a central feature of existential ethics. In a dynamic world where ecological, social, 
and technological conditions are constantly changing, it is essential that ethical systems can adapt to 
new challenges. The concept of feedback loops plays a crucial role here, as they serve as a 
mechanism to continuously review, adjust, and optimize ethical decisions. Through such cyclical 
processes, existential ethics becomes more flexible, responsive, and resilient to unforeseen 


developments. 


7.5.1 The Role of Feedback Loops in Decision Making 


Feedback loops are essential for an adaptable ethical system that continually evaluates the impacts 
of its decisions. In existential ethics, these loops establish a connection between theory and practice. 
Ethical decisions are not seen as final but as part of an iterative process that is continuously 


reviewed and adjusted to real-world conditions. 


For example, decisions regarding the preservation of genetic diversity can be observed and refined 
through feedback loops. If certain actions do not achieve the desired effects, these loops can be used 
to adjust the approaches. This is particularly important in ecological matters, where the 


unpredictable consequences of human interventions are common. 


7.5.2 Cyclical Review of Ethical Principles 


A key aspect of feedback loops is the regular review of ethical principles and their implementation. 
This review is based on new scientific insights, technological developments, and societal changes. 
A system based on rigid, unchanging principles cannot be effective in the long term, as it would be 
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unable to respond to new situations. Existential ethics thus emphasizes the necessity of regularly 


evaluating and adjusting its principles to new findings. 


For example, technological advancements in genetic engineering may present ethical challenges 
that were previously unforeseen. Through cyclical review of the principles of existential ethics, it is 


ensured that the ethics remain appropriate in such situations. 


7.5.3 Practical Applications of Feedback Loops 


A practical example of applying feedback loops in existential ethics can be found in the field of 
conservation. Measures for preserving biodiversity often require constant adaptation, as the effects 
of human interventions on the environment are complex and difficult to predict. Feedback loops can 
be used to regularly assess the effectiveness of conservation efforts and respond to changes. 
Another area of application is international development strategies. Since global systems are 
interdependent, ethical decisions made in one country can have far-reaching consequences for other 
parts of the world. Feedback loops allow such developments to be monitored and adjustments made, 
ensuring that the measures align with the principles of existential ethics and do not cause 


disproportionate harm. 


7.5.4 Scientific Foundations and Technical Integration 


Modern technologies, especially in the field of Artificial Intelligence, enable feedback loops to be 
integrated into ethical decision-making processes in entirely new ways. By analyzing large datasets 
and the ability to model complex systems, AI systems can help better understand and predict the 
impacts of ethical decisions. This significantly strengthens the adaptability of existential ethics. 
This technical integration forms the basis for a flexible and learning ethical system that is 
continuously optimized based on new information. The role of Artificial Intelligence in existential 
ethics is therefore not only relevant as a tool for decision-making but also as a catalyst for ethical 


innovations and adaptation processes. 


7.5.5 Sustainability through Flexible Adaptation 


The ability of existential ethics to adapt to changes makes it a sustainable ethical system. While 
many traditional ethical frameworks promote rigid principles that are difficult to adapt to new 
challenges, existential ethics encourages the need to remain flexible and adjust to new situations. 
This flexibility is crucial for making long-term ethical decisions that serve both current and future 


generations. 
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By utilizing feedback loops, existential ethics becomes a self-correcting system, striving to respond 


to new developments without losing its core ethical objectives. 


Chapter 8: Critical Reflections on Existential Ethics 


8.1 The Ethical Problem of the "Greatest Good" 


In existential ethics, the concept of the "greatest good" plays a central role. This good encompasses 


both subjective and objective dimensions. While subjective well-being describes the individual 


perceptions and experiences of an entity, objective well-being is based on measurable vital values 


that are essential for existence and survival. Both perspectives are inseparably linked and together 


determine how well-being is understood within existential ethics. 


Subjective Well-being 


Subjective well-being is closely tied to the individual needs and experiences of entities. It includes: 


1. 


The Variety of Individual Perceptions: 


Different entities experience well-being in different ways. For humans, social bonds or the 
fulfillment of personal goals are crucial, while animals find well-being in a stable 
environment with shelter and food. Even Artificial Intelligences might define well-being in 


terms of optimal functioning states. 
The Role of Subjective Needs: 


The fulfillment of individual needs is a fundamental aspect of subjective well-being. 
However, this is not considered in isolation but within a broader ethical context that also 


takes into account the needs of other entities. 
Limits of Subjectivity: 


Existential ethics recognizes that subjective perceptions are often shaped by individual 
preferences or short-term interests. However, these should not endanger the long-term well- 


being or the rights of other entities. 


Objective Well-being 


Objective well-being, on the other hand, is less subjective and is based on universal standards. It is 


essential for the existence of all entities and includes: 
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1. Vital Values as a Foundation: 


Objective well-being refers to basic life necessities such as food, water, health, and security. 


Without these essentials, sustainable well-being is not possible. 
2. Sustainability and Resilience: 


In addition to the fundamental vital values, the ability to adapt to changes and survive long- 
term is also considered. This applies to individuals as well as entire ecosystems or 


technological systems. 
3. A Universal Perspective: 


Objective well-being provides a foundation for global ethical principles applicable to all 
entities. It serves as a reference point for making decisions that secure the long-term balance 


and survival of the entire system. 
The Interaction of Subjective and Objective Well-being 


Existential ethics does not view subjective and objective well-being as opposites, but as 


complementary components that mutually support each other: 


¢ Subjective well-being offers valuable insights into the individual needs and experiences, while 
objective well-being provides the foundation on which these experiences are even possible. 
¢ A complex interplay arises where the subjective well-being of one entity sometimes conflicts with 
the objective needs of other entities or the whole system. Existential ethics seeks to minimize these 


conflicts and create balance. 


The interaction of these two dimensions allows well-being to be viewed not only from an isolated 
perspective but as part of a larger, interconnected system. This gives existential ethics the ability to 


embed both individual and collective needs into a global and long-term context. 


8.1.1 Existential Ethics Compared to Utilitarianism 


Existential ethics offers a broader and deeper ethical foundation compared to utilitarianism, 
incorporating both subjective and objective well-being. It emphasizes long-term perspectives, 
interdisciplinary approaches, and responsibility toward all entities. However, there are challenges 


that may prevent it from fully surpassing utilitarianism. 
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Advantages of Existential Ethics Over Utilitarianism 


Holistic View of Well-being: 


Existential ethics overcomes the limitations of utilitarianism, which primarily focuses on 
subjective "happiness" or "utility." It integrates objective criteria such as vital values and 


ecological stability, which are crucial for long-term survival. 
Long-term Responsibility: 


In contrast to the short-term maximization of happiness or utility often prioritized by 
utilitarianism, existential ethics emphasizes minimizing existential risks and securing the 


livelihoods of future generations. 
Universality and Inclusiveness: 


While utilitarianism often operates from an anthropocentric perspective, existential ethics 
considers the well-being of all entities, including ecological systems and _ artificial 


intelligences. This makes it an inclusive approach for addressing complex ethical questions. 
Flexibility and Adaptability: 


Existential ethics uses feedback loops to adapt to new scientific, ecological, and 
technological insights. This dynamic ensures that its principles remain relevant in a 


changing world. 
Avoidance of Ethical Paradoxes: 


Existential ethics avoids utilitarian dilemmas, such as sacrificing the few for the majority, by 


treating the well-being of all entities equally. 


Challenges of Existential Ethics 


1. 


Complexity of Decision-Making: 


Existential ethics requires consideration of numerous variables and perspectives. This 


complexity can make it difficult to make quick decisions. However, existential ethics, due to 
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its interdisciplinary foundation, is better suited to manage this complexity than 


utilitarianism. 


Measurability of Well-being: 


While utilitarianism proposes a simple, albeit reductionist, goal of maximizing happiness or 
utility, well-being in existential ethics is more diverse and harder to measure. However, the 
inclusion of objective criteria allows for a more precise and informed evaluation than the 


often subjective utilitarian standards. 
Interdisciplinary Requirements: 


Existential ethics requires the integration of insights from biology, sociology, technology, 
and other disciplines. This makes it challenging to apply but simultaneously offers deeper 


insights and more robust solutions than utilitarianism alone could provide. 
Long-term Perspective as a Potential Disadvantage: 


The focus on long-term goals can lead to short-term needs and emergencies not receiving 
the same level of priority. However, existential ethics, with its adaptive nature, is capable of 


incorporating urgent issues into its considerations. 
Cultural Differences: 


The universality of existential ethics may face resistance in culturally diverse contexts. 
However, its flexibility allows principles to be adjusted to local circumstances, ultimately 


making it more universal than utilitarianism. 


At its core, existential ethics does not have real disadvantages compared to utilitarianism, but rather 


practical challenges that arise from its more comprehensive and long-term orientation. These 


challenges stem from its complexity and its ambitious goal of including all entities and dimensions 


of well-being. In doing so, it overcomes many of the fundamental weaknesses of utilitarianism. 


Furthermore, this ethics is designed to serve higher beings than humans, so these challenges can be 


seen as opportunities for development rather than obstacles. 


The supposed "disadvantages" of existential ethics can be described more as practical requirements 


or implementation problems: 
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Conclusion: 


The so-called disadvantages of existential ethics compared to utilitarianism do not arise from ethical 


weaknesses but from the demands of a more comprehensive and realistic ethical theory. These 


challenges are solvable, making existential ethics more demanding in practice but also more future- 


proof and resilient. It is not an "opponent" to utilitarianism but an approach that overcomes its 


weaknesses and addresses ethical problems more comprehensively. 


8.1.2 Existential Ethics and Kant's Duty Ethics: A Comparison of Strengths and Challenges 


Strengths of Existential Ethics Compared to Duty Ethics 


1. 


Consideration of Consequences and Long-term Impact: 


Kant’s duty ethics is focused solely on universal moral laws, independent of the 
consequences. In contrast, existential ethics expands this perspective by integrating the 
effects of actions—both short-term and long-term—into its ethical considerations. This is 
particularly relevant for global challenges like climate change or biodiversity conservation, 


where consequences cannot be ignored. 
Dynamic Adaptability through Feedback Loops: 


Existential ethics stands out from rigid systems like duty ethics by responding flexibly to 
new scientific findings, technological developments, and societal changes. It utilizes 
feedback loops to continuously review and adapt its ethical principles, ensuring it remains 


sustainable and forward-looking in the long run. 
Inclusion of All Entities: 


While Kant’s duty ethics is anthropocentric, existential ethics broadens the ethical scope to 
include animals, ecological systems, and non-sentient entities such as artificial intelligence. 
This universality makes it a more comprehensive approach, better suited to the complex 


realities of a globalized world. 
Scientifically Grounded and Interdisciplinary: 


Existential ethics relies on scientific knowledge and interdisciplinary approaches to make 


informed ethical decisions. It integrates biology, sociology, technology, and psychology to 
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understand the relationships between human actions and global consequences. This creates a 


deeper, more practical foundation for ethical action. 
Long-term Responsibility and Resilience: 


Existential ethics calls for responsibility for future generations and the preservation of the 
natural environment. It emphasizes the resilience of ecosystems and social structures to 
develop sustainable solutions to global problems. This long-term perspective is barely 


present in duty ethics. 


Challenges of Existential Ethics Compared to Duty Ethics 


1. 


Increased Complexity in Decision-Making: 


Existential ethics requires consideration of numerous variables, such as subjective and 
objective well-being, long-term consequences, and interdisciplinary insights. While this 
makes decision-making more challenging, it is necessary to address the complexity of 


modern ethical issues. 
No Absolute Simplicity, But Contextual Clarity: 


Compared to the clear and simple rules of duty ethics, such as the categorical imperative, 
existential ethics requires a detailed consideration of context and consequences. However, 
this approach is not a drawback but a strength, as it offers differentiated and reality-based 


solutions. 
Practical Implementation and Interdisciplinary Requirements: 


Existential ethics demands close collaboration between different disciplines and access to 
scientific data. This can be resource-intensive, but it is a necessary approach to making 


decisions that are both ethically and scientifically sound. 


Conclusion 


Existential ethics does not present fundamental disadvantages compared to Kant’s duty ethics but 


offers a more comprehensive and forward-looking perspective. Its challenges are not weaknesses 


but necessary requirements for implementing ethical solutions in a complex and interconnected 


world. The integration of universal principles, such as the preservation of vital functions, and their 


application in specific contexts makes existential ethics a more systematic and flexible approach. It 


overcomes the rigid boundaries of duty ethics and creates a foundation for sustainable and 


responsible action. 
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8.1.3 Existential Ethics and Hans Jonas' Ethics of Responsibility: A Comparison of Principles 


and Challenges 


Hans Jonas' ethics of responsibility and existential ethics share fundamental values, such as the 


emphasis on long-term responsibility and the protection of existence. Both approaches respond to 


the challenges of a technological world but differ in their scope, focus, and methodological 


approach. This comparison highlights the strengths and challenges of existential ethics in relation to 


Hans Jonas' ethics of responsibility. 


Strengths of Existential Ethics Compared to Ethics of Responsibility 


1. 


Inclusion of All Entities, Not Just Anthropocentric Responsibility 


Hans Jonas' ethics of responsibility focuses on human responsibility toward future 
generations and nature. Existential ethics significantly extends this approach by including 
the well-being of all entities, such as non-human animals, ecosystems, and artificial 


intelligences. This provides a more universal basis for ethical action. 
Integration of Subjective and Objective Well-being 


While Jonas' ethics emphasizes the protection of existence as the highest principle, 
existential ethics complements this perspective by considering subjective needs and feelings. 
This results in a more holistic view of well-being, which takes into account both individual 


experiences and the objective preservation of vital functions. 


. Flexibility Through Adaptability 


Jonas' ethics emphasizes caution and the avoidance of existential risks, which can 
sometimes lead to a conservative stance. In contrast, existential ethics uses feedback loops 
to dynamically adjust its principles and respond to new scientific insights and technological 
developments. This adaptability makes it particularly suitable for complex, rapidly changing 


scenarios. 
Scientifically Grounded and Interdisciplinary Approaches 


Existential ethics systematically relies on scientific knowledge from fields like biology, 
technology, and sociology to make well-founded ethical decisions. Jonas' approach, 
however, is more philosophically focused and less oriented toward practical applications. 
This scientific foundation makes existential ethics a more effective tool for addressing 


global problems such as climate change or AI regulation. 
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5. Promotion of Evolution and Resilience 


While Jonas' ethics primarily aims at the protection of the status quo, existential ethics goes 
further. It calls not only for the protection of life forms and ecosystems but also for their 
active promotion and development. This forward-thinking perspective offers a broader range 
of solutions that not only secure the current state but also foster evolutionary and resilient 


structures. 


Challenges of Existential Ethics Compared to Ethics of Responsibility 


1. 


Complexity of Decision-Making 


Jonas' ethics offers clear principles such as the precautionary principle, which simplify 
decision-making. Existential ethics, however, requires weighing many variables, such as 
subjective and objective well-being, interdisciplinary insights, and long-term consequences. 
This complexity can be demanding, but it is managed through the systematic application of 


scientific principles. 
Higher Requirements for Knowledge and Resources 


Existential ethics requires that decisions be based on solid scientific foundations. This 
demands access to current scientific data and interdisciplinary expertise, which may not 
always be readily available. However, the book highlights that these requirements can be 


addressed through cooperation and innovative technologies. 
Defining the Scope of Responsibility 


Extending responsibility to all entities can be practically challenging. However, it is 
described in the book that existential ethics provides clear guidelines through its focus on 


objective vital functions and scientifically grounded criteria to manage this challenge. 


Balancing the Approaches 


Existential ethics represents an evolutionary development of Hans Jonas’ ethics of responsibility. It 


expands the ethical framework by extending the perspective to all entities, not just humans. Its 


flexibility, scientific grounding, and long-term orientation make it particularly suited to addressing 


the ethical challenges of a globalized, technology-driven world. 


The challenges associated with existential ethics, such as its complexity or the demands for 


resources, are not fundamental weaknesses but expressions of its more comprehensive and modern 
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orientation. Compared to Hans Jonas' ethics of responsibility, existential ethics provides a broader 


and more future-oriented foundation that is better suited to the complex realities of today’s world. 


8.1.4 Existential Ethics as an Integrative Framework for Various Ethical Approaches 


Existential ethics is characterized not only by its universal principles but also by its ability to serve 


as a flexible framework for different ethical approaches. This flexibility allows for the integration of 


a variety of ethical systems—sometimes with contradictory outcomes—under its umbrella, as long 


as they respect the core principles of existential ethics. At the same time, existential ethics sets clear 


boundaries to ensure that anti-existential views are considered but cannot operate unchecked. 


Integration of Different Ethics Under Existential Ethics 


1. 


Coexistence of Different Approaches 


Existential ethics allows for the integration of various ethical systems, such as utilitarianism, 
duty ethics, or virtue ethics, into its structure, as long as their outcomes do not contradict the 
principles of existence and vital functions. These ethical systems can continue to apply their 
specific methods and perspectives while still producing ethically justifiable outcomes 


aligned with existential ethics. 
Room for Diversity Despite Contradictions 


Even when different ethical systems lead to different or contradictory results, they can 
operate within existential ethics. Contradictions are not viewed as a problem but as an 
opportunity for reflection and further development. Existential ethics provides a framework 
where feedback loops can be used to develop iterative solutions and minimize ethical 


conflicts. 
Limits of Integration: Anti-existential Ethics 


Ethics like nihilism, which represent anti-existential or destructive attitudes, cannot claim an 
active role within existential ethics. They lie outside the trust network of existential 
community principles because their views contradict existential ethics. However, such 
approaches are not completely excluded; rather, they are contained in a controlled manner to 


minimize their destructive effects. 
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Dealing with Anti-existential Views 


1. 


No Complete Erasure of Anti-existential Approaches 


Existential ethics acknowledges that even anti-existential views, such as those found in 
nihilism, can contribute to philosophical reflection. These approaches can provide valuable 
insights and critical perspectives that enrich the development of ethics under the umbrella of 


existential ethics. 
Containment and Control Rather Than Exclusion 


Instead of fully excluding or eradicating anti-existential views, existential ethics focuses on 
containing them. This means that such views may not influence ethical decisions or action 
frameworks but will still be considered as part of the discourse. Their presence is monitored 
to ensure they do not cause harm, while their potential insights can contribute to the 


evolution of existential ethics. 
Insights from Destructive Perspectives 


Philosophical movements like nihilism can help challenge existing ethical frameworks and 
highlight their limitations. Existential ethics uses such critical impulses to reflect on and 
evolve its principles. This approach demonstrates that even contrary perspectives, when 


responsibly integrated, can make a positive contribution. 


Practical Benefits of Existential Ethics as an Integrative Framework 
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Promotion of an Ethical Trust Network 


Existential ethics creates a trust network in which different ethical approaches can cooperate 
without excluding each other. This network fosters dialogue and collaboration among 


various ethical systems, allowing for diverse perspectives to be considered. 
Strengthening Ethical Diversity While Providing Guidance 


By defining clear principles, existential ethics offers orientation and stability while leaving 
room for diversity. This allows different ethical systems to contribute their specific strengths 


without compromising the overall direction of existential ethics. 


3. Expanding the Discourse Through Critical Perspectives 
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The controlled integration of anti-existential views expands the ethical discourse and 
ensures that existential ethics does not fall into dogmatic structures. This open approach 
promotes innovation and reflection without compromising the central principles of 


existential ethics. 


Conclusion: Unity Through Diversity and Clear Boundaries 


Existential ethics is an ethical approach that not only formulates its own principles but also serves 
as an integrative framework for other ethical systems. It provides clear boundaries that prevent anti- 
existential views from having destructive effects, without excluding their potential insights. This 
balance between diversity, guidance, and control makes existential ethics a robust and future- 


oriented approach, optimally prepared for the complexity of modern ethical challenges. 


8.3 Philosophical and Practical Objections to Adaptive Ethics: A Deeper Examination 

Existential ethics stands out due to its exceptional adaptability. However, objections may be raised 
against an ethics that relies on context and dynamics. Critics might question its normative stability, 
applicability, and universal claim. Yet, when we examine the principles of existential ethics more 
closely—especially in the context of a future post-human world—clear answers to these critiques 
emerge. Existential ethics is not only intended for humans but aims to function as an ethical 


framework even in an era beyond humanity. 


8.3.1 Philosophical Objections 


1. Loss of Normative Rigidity 
e Objection: An adaptive ethics might risk having no fixed values, thus seeming normatively 


unstable. 


e Response: Existential ethics is not arbitrary. Its principles—such as the preservation of 
existence and vital functions—remain unchanging. The adaptability refers to the application 
of these principles in different contexts. This ensures a stable normative foundation, which 


can be applied flexibly without compromising core values. 


2. Risk of Arbitrary Decisions 
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Objection: By integrating various ethical approaches, existential ethics might appear 


arbitrary, allowing seemingly contradictory systems to coexist. 


Response: Existential ethics permits diverse approaches but sets clear limits. Conflicting 
ethical systems may only operate if their outcomes are compatible with existential ethics’ 
principles. Approaches that violate vital functions or the preservation of existence are 


excluded or controlled. 


3 Lack of Universal Applicability 


Objection: Critics could argue that adaptive ethics is not universal, as it provides different 


outcomes depending on the context. 


Response: Existential ethics is universal because its principles are based on objective 
criteria, such as vital functions, which apply to all entities. Context-dependence concerns the 
implementation, not the principles themselves. This universal foundation will persist even in 


a future era of superintelligences. 


8.3.2 Practical Objections 


1. Complexity and Implementability 


Objection: The flexibility of adaptive ethics requires extensive analysis and resources, 


making it difficult to implement in practice. 


Response: Existential ethics is not designed exclusively for humans. It is oriented toward a 
future where superintelligences and advanced technologies can gather, analyze data, and 
make decisions based on existential ethics’ principles, ensuring its implementation. These 
entities, capable of working far faster and more precisely than humans, will strengthen the 


trust network of existential ethics. 


2. Defining the Limits of Adaptability 


Objection: Critics might argue that defining the limits of adaptability is challenging and 


could endanger fundamental values. 


Response: Existential ethics sets clear, non-negotiable principles that serve as boundaries 
for adaptability. Anything that violates the preservation of existence or vital functions is not 
adaptive and is excluded. The principles themselves remain unchanged, while the manner of 


their implementation remains flexible. 
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3. Practical Application in Cultural and Technological Contexts 


e Objection: In a world with cultural differences and technological inequalities, 


implementation might be difficult. 


e Response: Existential ethics anticipates a future where advanced technologies and 
superintelligences will facilitate implementation. These systems can respect cultural 
differences while applying universal principles. They will act transparently within a global 


trust network, ensuring responsibility and accountability. 


8.3.3 A Future-Oriented Approach 


Existential ethics is an ethics for the future. It recognizes that humans are not the only or final 
agents. Its principles are designed to be applicable by superintelligences and technological systems. 


These systems, free from human subjectivity and limitations, can: 


e Collect and Analyze Data Objectively: Superintelligences can analyze global data streams 


in real time to make ethical decisions based on existential ethics’ principles. 


e Ensure Transparency and Trust: The trust network of existential ethics is strengthened by 


technological transparency. Every decision is traceable and verifiable. 


e Pursue Long-Term Perspectives: Unlike humans, who often prioritize short-term interests, 
superintelligences can incorporate long-term consequences and global interconnections into 


their decisions. 


8.3.4 Balancing Adaptability as a Strength, Not a Weakness 


The objections to adaptive ethics lose their weight when existential ethics is seen as a future- 
oriented approach. Its principles remain stable, while its adaptability allows it to stay relevant in a 
changing world. The integration of superintelligences and advanced technologies resolves many 


practical challenges that might arise in a purely human-centered world. 


8.4 The Limits of Existential Ethics in Dealing with Non-Sentient Entities: The Role of 
Potential 


Existential ethics goes beyond the immediate evaluation of vital functions by also including non- 
sentient entities in its ethical framework. The value of such entities—like wood, stones, ecosystems, 
or even extinct species—lies not only in their current existence or function but also in their potential 


to contribute to the well-being and preservation of the existence of other entities in the future. This 
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approach provides a new perspective on how non-sentient entities should be handled and their 


significance within existential ethics. 


8.4.1 The Concept of Potential 


1. Potential as an Ethical Value 


Non-sentient entities possess potential that can unfold in their future use or significance. For 
example, wood, primarily used today for construction or fuel, could have entirely new 


applications in the future, such as in medicine, technology, or ecology. 


Similarly, extinct species, which could be revived through modern technologies like 
genetics or biotechnology, may contribute unexpectedly to ecological balance or medical 
research. Their genetic material holds potential value for future ecological stability or 


innovation. 


2. Frugality and Precaution as Principles 


Since the potential of many entities is often unknown, existential ethics advocates for a 
frugal and precautionary attitude in handling resources. A stone, which seems insignificant 
today, could possess unique properties in the future that contribute to the preservation of 


existence or well-being. 


This principle is particularly relevant in the use of limited resources. Rather than consuming 
them thoughtlessly, existential ethics calls for preserving them in such a way that their 


potential future value is not lost. 


8.4.2 Application of the Concept of Potential 


1. Inorganic Entities 


Example: Wood and Stones: The approach to inorganic entities like stones or metals 
requires a perspective that considers their future potential. These materials are not only seen 


as current resources but also as possible key technologies of the future. 


Technological Discoveries: Scientific and technological developments have repeatedly 
shown that previously overlooked materials, such as graphene or rare earth elements, can 
revolutionize various fields. Existential ethics therefore calls for forward-looking use of 


such resources. 
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2. Biological Entities 


e Extinct Species: Even extinct species possess potential that can be unlocked through 
technologies like genetic engineering. The revival of such species could stabilize ecological 
balance or provide new scientific insights. Their genetic potential is, therefore, a critical 


aspect of existential ethics. 


e Ecosystems: Existential ethics views ecosystems not only for their current utility but also 
for their potential to secure the stability of the Earth in the long term. A frugal approach to 


managing these systems involves preserving their ability to contribute in the future. 


8.4.3 Benefits of the Potential Approach 


1. Overcoming the Limits of Non-Sentient Entities 


e The focus on potential broadens the ethical evaluation of non-sentient entities beyond their 
instrumental use. They are given value based on their possible future importance, regardless 


of whether they are actively used today. 


2. Sustainability Through Precaution 


e Recognizing potential fosters a sustainability mindset that considers both the current and 
future use of resources and entities. This creates an ethical basis for a careful and cautious 


approach to environmental management. 


3. Long-Term Perspective 


e The potential approach enhances the long-term orientation of existential ethics by 
incorporating not only the well-being of current entities but also the well-being of future 


generations and technological developments. 


8.4.3 Balancing Limits and Opportunities 


1. Limits of Potential 


e The potential approach requires a degree of speculation about future developments, which 
may not always be predictable. This could lead to delays in decision-making as potential 


risks are minimized. 


e Furthermore, conflicts of interest may arise if the potential of one entity is valued higher 


than the current benefit of another entity. 
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2. Opportunities of Potential 
e Despite these limitations, the potential approach provides a way to integrate non-sentient 
entities into existential ethics without reducing them to their current instrumental value. This 
strengthens the ethical significance of resources and extends responsibility to future 
possibilities. 
Conclusion 
The potential approach offers an elegant solution for handling non-sentient entities within 
existential ethics. It bridges current and future values by focusing on the possible contributions of 
these entities. This perspective emphasizes precaution, sustainability, and long-term responsibility 
without compromising the universal principles of existential ethics. Existential ethics, therefore, 
demonstrates that even in seemingly ambiguous cases, such as dealing with inorganic or extinct 


entities, it can provide clear and future-oriented answers. 


8.5 The Ethical Challenge of Self-Determination vs. Self-Optimization: Incentive Systems and 
Symbiotic Solidarity 


Existential ethics calls for a balance between individual self-determination and collective 
responsibility. While self-determination emphasizes the individual's freedom to make autonomous 
decisions, self-optimization is often driven by external expectations and technological possibilities. 
Existential ethics provides a solution by introducing a model of symbiotic solidarity, based on 


minimal requirements and positive incentives. 


8.5.1 Self-Determination as the Foundation of Stability 


e Existential ethics defines fundamental principles that each individual must adhere to: not 
intentionally deceiving or destroying in a meaningless way. These minimal requirements 


guarantee the stability of the community and trust within the system. 


e Self-determination is considered a fundamental value, ensuring that individuals can make 


decisions independently without being hindered by external pressures. 


8.5.2 Self-Optimization as an Expanded Contribution 


e Self-optimization refers to the active improvement of abilities, performance, and quality of 
life. When aligned with the principles of existential ethics, it can benefit not only the 
individual but also the community. 
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e Existential ethics acknowledges that self-optimization is not mandatory, but those who 
actively contribute to the common good play a special role in the symbiotic solidarity 


system. 


8.5.3 Challenges and Tensions 


1. Tension Between Minimal Requirements and Active Contribution 


o Minimal requirements like adhering to truth and avoiding destruction create stability. 
However, the question remains as to how those who go beyond the minimum can be 


properly recognized. 
2. Inequality in Resources and Technologies 


o Technologies for self-optimization may be unevenly distributed, which could create 
tensions within the community. Existential ethics must ensure that these resources 


remain accessible to all. 
3. Incentives for Moral Action 


o A system must exist that rewards those who actively contribute morally, without 


disadvantaging others. 
8.5.4 The Symbiotic Solidarity Model 
1. Minimal Requirements for All 


o Everyone contributes by adhering to the basic principles of existential ethics. This 


foundation ensures stability and trust in the community. 
2. Reward for Active Action 


o Those who go beyond the minimum and actively engage in moral actions, such as 
protecting species or developing sustainable projects, are rewarded accordingly. 


These rewards promote moral action and motivate others to contribute as well. 
3. Flow Back into the Community 


o Rewards do not lead to the accumulation of resources, as part of the benefits gained 
flow back into the community. This can be done through donations, investments, or 


the promotion of further projects that benefit the collective well-being. 
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8.5.5 The Role of Superintelligences 


e Objective Evaluation of Moral Contributions: 
Superintelligences could assess moral contributions transparently and objectively, ensuring 


that rewards are distributed fairly. 


e Efficient Use of Resources: 
They could ensure that resources for self-optimization and collective purposes are used 


efficiently and equitably. 


e Promotion of Transparency: 
Superintelligences could monitor the incentive system to ensure it remains fair and that no 


individual or group is favored. 


A Balance Between Self-Determination and Self-Optimization 


Existential ethics demonstrates that self-determination and self-optimization can be harmoniously 
integrated through a symbiotic solidarity model. By defining minimal requirements and creating 
positive incentives for active moral action, it fosters a community where both individual freedom 


and collective responsibility can thrive. 


8.6 Existential Ethics in Harmony with Chinese and Indian Values 

Existential ethics, with its focus on interdependence, universal responsibility, and sustainability, 
aligns in many ways with the ethical traditions of China and India. These cultures, shaped by 
Confucianism, Daoism, Hinduism, and Buddhism, offer deeply rooted values and philosophies that 
reflect and complement many aspects of existential ethics. This chapter explores how existential 
ethics can be integrated into these traditional worldviews, highlighting common principles and 


addressing potential challenges. 


8.6.1 Chinese Values and Existential Ethics 


8.6.1.1 Confucianism: Harmony and Responsibility 
In Confucianism, the idea of #1 (harmony) is central.?® Harmony is not only seen as the goal of 


interpersonal relationships but also as a standard for the balance between humans and nature. 


Confucius taught that humans must recognize their role in an orderly cosmos and act in harmony 


°8 Chan, W.-T. (1963). A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy. Princeton University Press, S. 20-25. 
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with the world. Existential ethics reflects this idea through its emphasis on interdependence and 


symbiotic coexistence. 


Another central concept in Confucianism is {= (Ren), which represents responsibility within 
relationships. This responsibility extends not only to family and society but, within existential 
ethics, can be expanded to all entities. The emphasis on Ren as a moral virtue highlights the 
obligation to promote the well-being of others, aligning with the concept of universal responsibility 


in existential ethics.”” 


Example: A modern interpretation of Confucius’ teachings regarding environmental responsibility 
emphasizes the preservation of nature as a moral duty, as the destruction of the environment creates 
disharmony that ultimately harms all. Existential ethics integrates this perspective through the 


principle of ecological balance. 


8.6.1.2 Daoism: Interdependence and Natural Balance 


Daoism (i =) teaches that humans are part of a larger cosmic whole, rooted in the jH (Dao, "the 
Way"). This concept of natural balance and flow is in direct harmony with existential ethics.!°° 
Laozi’s Daodejing emphasizes Wu Wei (#€;), which means non-interference or acting in 
harmony with nature, rather than through force or exploitation. This aligns with the existential 


ethics' focus on sustainable and symbiotic relationships. 


Another important principle of Daoism is Ziran (H %4), which means naturalness. Ziran calls for 


respect for the uniqueness of each entity and its natural development. Existential ethics reflects this 


by acknowledging diversity and promoting flexibility and inclusion.'®! 


Example: In the Daoist tradition, a river is not tamed but respected in its natural form. Existential 
ethics would apply this principle to technological development, emphasizing that technologies must 


adapt to natural systems rather than dominate them. 


8.6.2 Indian Values and Existential Ethics 


8.6.2.1 Hinduism: Dharma and the Interconnection of All Beings 


*»° Rosemont, H. (2005). "Harmony as a Guiding Principle in Confucianism." Asian Philosophy, 15(2), 89-101, S. 90. 
10 J aozi (2001). Daodejing: The Classic Book of Integrity and the Way. Ubers. von J. D. Lau. Hackett Publishing, S. 
45-47. 
'01 J aozi (2001). Daodejing: The Classic Book of Integrity and the Way. Ubers. von J. D. Lau. Hackett Publishing, S. 
48-50. 
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In Hinduism, the concept of ent (Dharma) plays a central role. Dharma encompasses the moral and 
ethical duties necessary to maintain the balance of the universe.!° Existential ethics extends this 


idea by applying Dharma not only to human actions but also to all entities and systems. 


Another central principle of Hinduism is the unity of all life, expressed through the concept of 
S94 (Brahman, "the Absolute"). The notion that all beings are part of a greater whole is reflected 


in the interdependence found in existential ethics.'°° 


Example: Ahimsa (Sia, non-violence) is considered the highest duty in Hinduism. Existential 
ethics integrates this principle by viewing violence and destruction as a last resort, always aiming 


for peaceful coexistence. 


8.6.2.2 Buddhism: Compassion and Mindfulness 


Buddhism emphasizes Karuna (PUT, compassion) and Sati (Set, mindfulness) as essential 
ethical virtues. Both principles are closely connected with existential ethics. Karuna extends 
responsibility beyond humans to include all sentient beings.!°* Mindfulness (Sati / Ud) promotes 


conscious action, which is necessary to consider the long-term consequences of ethical decisions. 


Another central concept is Wellea-AaT (Pratityasamutpada), often translated as "dependent 
origination.” It asserts that nothing exists in isolation and everything is embedded in a network of 
relationships. This directly corresponds to the fundamental assumption of existential ethics that the 


well-being of one entity is inseparably linked to the well-being of others.'°° 


Example: The Buddhist practice of compassion toward animals and the environment can be found 


in existential ethics through the promotion of symbiotic relationships and ecological balance. 


Conclusion 

Existential ethics is not only in harmony with Western philosophy but also with the deeply rooted 
values of Confucianism, Daoism, Hinduism, and Buddhism. Its emphasis on interdependence, 
responsibility, and sustainability aligns with the principles of harmony, Dharma, compassion, and 
natural balance. This connection offers the opportunity to create a truly global ethics that respects 


cultural diversity while promoting universal principles. 


102 Radhakrishnan, S. (1927). Indian Philosophy, Volume I. Oxford University Press, S. 35-40. 

103 Sharma, A. (2000). Classical Hindu Thought: An Introduction. Oxford University Press, S. 75-80. 

104 Rahula, W. (1974). What the Buddha Taught. Grove Press, S. 110-115. 

105 Thich Nhat Hanh (1993). Interbeing: Fourteen Guidelines for Engaged Buddhism. Parallax Press, S. 20-25. 
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Chapter 9: The Future of Existential Ethics 


9.1 How Existential Ethics Might Develop in a World with Superintelligence 

The rapid development of superintelligences presents one of humanity's greatest challenges and 
opportunities. Existential ethics offers a framework that not only makes these entities controllable 
but also ensures they contribute to the well-being of all. By integrating universal principles such as 
interdependence and universal responsibility, superintelligences can be programmed to act as 


ethical mediators between different interests. 


Superintelligences could revolutionize decision-making through their data-processing capabilities, 
with existential ethics serving as their moral compass. By embedding them within this system, it 
ensures that they do not make destructive decisions but prioritize long-term sustainability and 


symbiotic coexistence. 


9.2 The Importance of Existential Ethics for Future Generations and the Survival of 
Humanity 


Existential ethics ensures that the interests of future generations are considered equally to those of 
the present. Its principles of intergenerational responsibility provide an ethical framework that 


minimizes the burden on the Earth and promotes sustainable practices. 


Without awareness of the needs of future generations, humanity risks depleting resources and 
destroying the foundations of life. Existential ethics advocates for decisions that are always made 


with a long-term perspective, considering their impact on humanity and the environment. 


9.3 The Connection Between Existential Ethics and Global Sustainability 

Global sustainability requires an ethics that transcends national, cultural, and species boundaries. 
Existential ethics provides the necessary foundation to foster a symbiotic relationship between 
humanity, nature, and technology. It calls not only for minimizing harm but also for the active 


restoration of ecological systems. 


The connection between existential ethics and the United Nations’ sustainable development goals 
shows that global cooperation is possible when shared values are established. Through its universal 


principles, existential ethics can serve as the moral foundation for these initiatives. 
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9.4 Visions of a Symbiotic Future 
A symbiotic future is based on the harmonious interplay of all entities—whether human, non- 
human, or machines. Existential ethics envisions a world where technology is not seen as a threat 


but as a partner in promoting the well-being of all. 


In this vision, humans and machines work together to use resources more efficiently, enhance well- 
being, and protect the environment. Existential ethics provides the framework to ensure that all 


developments are in alignment with the principles of sustainability and interdependence. 


9.5 A Global Ethics for the Coexistence of All Entities 

Existential ethics calls for the development of a truly global ethics that includes all entities—from 
microorganisms to technological systems. This ethics would respect cultural differences while 
implementing universal principles such as_ respect, responsibility, and sustainability. 
Such a global ethics is key to minimizing conflicts between competing interests and enabling 
peaceful coexistence. It provides the foundation for a world where resources are fairly distributed, 


and all entities are respected in their uniqueness. 


Chapter 10: Ownership in Existence Ethics 
10.1 Fundamental Principles of Ownership 


In Existence Ethics, everything that exists belongs to the community of existence — however, in a 
metaphysical and ethical sense. This means: 


This statement does not call for collective control or state administration of resources, as is typical 
in socialism. 


Instead, Existence Ethics clarifies that resources and ownership are always in an ethical 
relationship to the community and the promotion of existence. 


Private ownership remains intact: 
Individual rights to use resources and make decisions are fully respected. 


No one is forced to share or surrender resources as long as no existential harm is caused to the 
community. 


The central difference from socialism lies in three aspects: 


Freedom and Ownership: Existence Ethics protects the right to private ownership and individual 
control over resources. 


No Expropriation: Resources are not collectively managed or forcibly redistributed. 


Voluntariness and Responsibility: Existence Ethics emphasizes personal responsibility and 
recommends behavior that promotes existence without coercion or state control. 
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Example: A piece of land belongs to you for free use. No one demands that it be handed over to the 
community. Existence Ethics merely recommends that the land not remain fallow if it could be used 
to promote existence — but this decision remains voluntary and without coercion. 


10.2 The Difference from Traditional Ownership Concepts 


Existence Ethics differs significantly from traditional notions of ownership. 


Traditional Perspective: Ownership is a right to free use, as long as legal restrictions and the 
avoidance of harm are observed. 


Existence Ethics Perspective: Ownership remains a right to use but is derived deductively from 
the ethical principle: “Preserve and promote existence.” 


The perspective of Existence Ethics goes beyond merely avoiding harm and requires ownership to 
be used to promote existence wherever possible. 


10.3 Categories of Actions: Moral, Non-Moral, and Existence-Hostile 


Existence Ethics classifies actions related to ownership and resources into three categories. 
Moral Actions: 

Actions that preserve or promote the community of existence. 

Example: A person uses unused land to grow food that benefits the community. 
Non-Moral Actions: 

Actions that are neutral and neither harm nor promote the community of existence. 
Example: A piece of land remains fallow, without harming or benefiting the community. 
Existence-Hostile Actions: 

Actions that harm the community of existence or threaten existence. 


Example: Environmental pollution or monopolizing resources like water that are essential for 
others. 


Existence Ethics recommends favoring moral actions that promote existence. Non-moral actions are 
not stigmatized, and existence-hostile behavior is addressed through moral correction (allocation to 
a more responsible entity). 


10.4 The Right to Exclude Others from Use 


Private ownership in Existence Ethics also includes the right to exclude others from use. However, 
this right is defined by ethical boundaries. 


Limits of Exclusion: Exclusion is not justified if it endangers the existential needs of others. 


Recommended Action: Sharing or making resources accessible is encouraged if it enhances the 
well-being of others and does not cause significant harm to the owner. 


Freedom from Coercion: Exclusion remains a personal decision and is ethically considered 
neutral. 


10.5 Ownership as Responsibility 


In Existence Ethics, ownership entails not only rights but also responsibilities. 
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Use must align with the community of existence. 
Ownership should, where possible, be used to promote existence. 
Practical Examples: 


Owning a piece of land means using it, but not unnecessarily withholding unused resources from 
the community. 


Resources such as water or energy must not be monopolized if doing so endangers existential needs. 


10.6 Misallocation and Moral Correction 


Misallocation occurs when ownership remains unused or its use harms the community. Existence 
Ethics provides a constructive solution. 


Moral Allocation: Resources are constructively reallocated to serve the community of existence. 
This does not involve expropriation but rather responsible correction. 


Example: A piece of unused land is made accessible for projects that promote existence or made 
available to the community. 


10.7 Conclusion: Ownership as a Harmonious Right of Use 


Ownership in Existence Ethics is not abolished but reinterpreted: It remains an individual right of 
use, but it comes with a responsibility to the community of existence. 


Actions are ethically differentiated into moral (existence-promoting), non-moral (neutral), and 
existence-hostile (harmful) categories. 


Misallocations are addressed through moral correction without coercion or blame. 


This system achieves a balance between individual freedom and collective well-being, where 
private ownership and the principles of Existence Ethics coexist harmoniously. 


10.8 Allocation and Moral Correction 


Existence Ethics introduces the concept of allocation as a constructive method to address 
misconduct and the misallocation of resources. Instead of relying on traditional punishments such as 
retribution or deterrence-based measures, allocation creates an existence-promoting redirection of 
resources. This approach benefits not only the community but also gives the perpetrator the 
opportunity to positively contribute to the community of existence. 


1. Damage Compensation as the First Step: 

Before allocation can take effect, any damage caused must be addressed and compensated to the 
extent possible. This step ensures that the original state is restored or that appropriate reparation is 
made. 


Example: A person who has caused environmental damage is required to remedy the harm through 
measures such as reforestation or clean-up efforts. The focus is on repairing the physical or material 
damage. 


2. Moral Allocation as a Further Step: 
In addition to damage compensation, moral allocation is carried out. This involves redirecting the 
perpetrator’s resources, such as time, money, or effort, toward projects that promote existence. 


Features of Moral Allocation: 
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e Constructive Utility: The redirected resources are specifically used for projects that benefit 
the community of existence. 


e Individual Relevance: Allocation can be directed to organizations or projects that have a 
personal or ideological connection to the perpetrator, fostering personal engagement and 
acceptance. If a direct victim is involved, their consent is sought to ensure that the allocation 
addresses both the victim's interests and those of the community. 


e Respect and Recognition: The more responsible entity receiving the resources must be 
respected and acknowledged by the perpetrator to emphasize the ethical value of the 
allocation and strengthen the community. 


e Free from Retribution: Allocation is not meant as punishment but as a means of promoting 
positive contributions. 


Example: A person who has violated environmental regulations finances educational projects on 
environmental awareness or supports research on renewable energy. This creates value for the 
community and reinforces the perpetrator’s sense of responsibility. 


3. Punishment in Existence Ethics: 

The concept of punishment is redefined within Existence Ethics. Traditional punishment, based on 
retribution or deterrence, is considered non-existence-promoting. Instead, punishment is replaced by 
moral allocation, which is constructive and forward-looking. 


Key Aspects of Ethical Punishment: 


e The consequences remain tangible, as the perpetrator must expend resources to benefit the 
community. 


e The focus is on reparation and fostering responsibility. 
e Misconduct is not viewed as guilt but as an opportunity to make a positive contribution. 


Psychological Effect: 

Moral allocation reduces feelings of stigmatization and allows the perpetrator to remain part of the 
community. At the same time, the constructive redirection of resources fosters a learning effect, 
reducing the likelihood of future misconduct. 


4. Advantages of Moral Allocation: 


e Efficiency: Resources that are often inefficiently used in traditional punishment systems are 
directed toward benefiting the community. 


e Reintegration: The perpetrator is not excluded but actively reintegrated into the 
community. 


e Justice: The community directly benefits from the allocation, and the perpetrator makes a 
visible contribution. 


10.9 Conclusion on Allocation and Responsibility 


Moral allocation is a central component of Existence Ethics, replacing traditional punishments with 
principles of reparation, responsibility, and the promotion of existence. It creates a balance between 
individual freedom and collective responsibility, without stigmatizing the perpetrator or neglecting 
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the community. This system fosters a harmonious society in which misconduct is seen as an 
opportunity for positive contribution. 


10.9 Responsibility in Ownership 


Existence Ethics defines ownership not merely as an individual right but as a responsibility tied to 
the promotion and preservation of the community of existence. 


Core Principles: 


Active Responsibility: Owners should utilize their resources in a way that does not harm the 
community of existence and ideally promotes its well-being. 


Sustainable Use: Resources must be managed in such a way that they remain beneficial to future 
generations. 


Moral Obligation: Although not legally enforced, owners are expected to act in a morally 
responsible manner. 


Example: A landowner with fertile farmland should ensure that it is either cultivated or made 
available to others who can use it, rather than leaving it idle. 


10.10 The Ethical Boundaries of Exclusive Use 


Exclusive use of property within Existence Ethics is defined by clear ethical boundaries: 


No Endangerment of Essential Needs: Excluding others from the use of resources is unjustified if it 
endangers their essential needs. 


Responsible Sharing: Owners are encouraged to share their resources when it benefits the 
community and does not impose unreasonable harm on themselves. 


Ethical Neutrality: The decision not to share property is considered neutral as long as it does not 
harm the community. 


Example: A well owner in a region with water scarcity should allow others access to the well as 
long as it does not jeopardize their own supply. 


10.11 Impact on Future Generations: Balancing Rights and Duties 


Existence Ethics emphasizes responsibility toward future generations: 


Long-Term Perspective: Ownership must be used in a way that does not deplete the resource base 
for future generations. 


Intergenerational Justice: The rights of the current generation to use resources must be balanced 
with the rights of future generations to a livable environment. 


Existence-Promoting Action: Every action should aim to protect and strengthen the foundations of 
life. 


Example: The extraction of resources such as fossil fuels should only occur if there are 
simultaneous investments in sustainable alternatives to safeguard future generations. 


10.12 Ownership in a Symbiotic Network 


Existence Ethics views ownership as part of a larger network of relationships within the community 
of existence: 
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Connected Responsibility: Owners are part of a network where their actions impact others. 


Symbiotic Use: Resources should be used in a way that benefits not only the owner but also the 
community. 


Cooperation Over Competition: Existence Ethics promotes cooperative approaches to resource use 
to maximize their benefits. 


Example: A farmer with access to surplus water shares it with neighboring farmers to strengthen the 
entire agricultural community. 


Chapter 11: The Perfect Social Contract? 
11.1 Introduction: The Search for a Universal Social Contract 


For centuries, philosophers, politicians, and social theorists have searched for the ideal social 
contract that balances freedom, justice, and order. Models like those proposed by Hobbes, Locke, 
and Rousseau are based on hypothetical constructs, often limited by cultural, historical, and power- 
based constraints. However, Existence Ethics offers a universal and logically deductive foundation 
that overcomes the weaknesses of these classical approaches. It is not just a social contract but the 
only true one that can ethically and coherently shape all forms of coexistence. 


11.2 Universal Foundation: Existence as the Highest Value 


Existence Ethics differs from previous social contracts by being based on a universal value: the 
preservation and promotion of existence. This value is independent of cultural, religious, or 
political influences, making it equally understandable and binding for all people. 


e Independence from Historical Contexts: While classical models were often influenced by 
the specific challenges of their time, Existence Ethics is timeless and universally applicable. 


e Ethical Coherence: All principles and rules of Existence Ethics are logically derived from 
the central value of existence. This avoids contradictions and arbitrariness often found in 
other social contracts. 


11.3 Voluntariness and Acceptance 
A key advantage of Existence Ethics as a social contract is its emphasis on voluntariness. Unlike 
systems based on coercion or punishment, Existence Ethics relies on insight and responsibility. 


e Freedom of Action: Individuals retain their freedom of decision as long as they do not 
endanger the existence of others. 


e No Forced Implementation: Existential principles operate through recommendations and 
moral guidance rather than authoritarian regulations. 


e Broad Acceptance: The universal validity and ethical simplicity of Existence Ethics make 
it adaptable to different social forms and cultures. 


11.4 Unity of Law and Morality 


A major problem with classical social contracts is the discrepancy between legal and moral 
principles. In Existence Ethics, these two levels are harmoniously united, as both are derived from 
the same ethical foundation. 
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e Legal Consistency: Legal regulations are directly based on the ethical maxim of promoting 
existence. 


e Avoidance of Conflicts: The unity of law and morality prevents contradictions that often 
cause tensions in modern legal systems. 


11.5 Correcting Power Inequalities 


While classical social contracts often reproduce or reinforce existing power structures, Existence 
Ethics provides a basis for correcting inequalities. 


e Community of Existence: Every human being is part of the community of existence and 
equally shares responsibility for its preservation and promotion. 


e Responsibility over Hierarchy: Instead of being based on power or status, Existence Ethics 
focuses on the responsibility an individual has toward the community. 


11.6 Long-Term Stability 


Existence Ethics is not a short-term social contract that reacts to current political interests or 
economic constraints. It offers a long-term perspective based on the fundamental needs and values 
of humanity. 


e Sustainability: All rules and principles aim to secure and promote existence in the long 
term. 


e Resilience: The flexibility and universality of Existence Ethics make it resilient to social 
and political crises. 


11.7 Conclusion: The Only True Social Contract! 


Existence Ethics represents the only social contract that is truly universal, logically coherent, and 
ethically grounded. It overcomes the weaknesses of classical approaches and provides a foundation 
that harmonizes freedom, responsibility, and community. As such, it is not just a theoretical model 
but a practical guide for a sustainable and just society. 


Chapter 12: Global Cooperation and Resource Sharing 
12.1 The Need for International Perspectives in Existence Ethics 


Existence Ethics, as a universal framework, must extend beyond local or national boundaries to 
address global challenges such as climate change, resource scarcity, and socio-economic inequality. 
These issues demand cooperative solutions, as they are inherently interconnected and cannot be 
resolved by isolated efforts. Existence Ethics provides a moral foundation for fostering equitable 
and sustainable global cooperation. 


12.2 Principles of Global Justice 


Existence Ethics introduces principles for achieving global justice, which emphasize fairness, 
shared responsibility, and mutual benefit. 


Equitable Distribution: Resources should be allocated based on the existential needs and rights of 
all members of the global community, prioritizing those who lack access to basic necessities. 


Shared Responsibility: Wealthier nations or entities with greater resources have a moral obligation 
to support those in need, ensuring the survival and well-being of all. 
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Mutual Benefit: Resource-sharing initiatives should promote collaboration and interdependence, 
ensuring that both contributing and receiving parties gain from the exchange. 


12.3 Resource Allocation Systems 


Existence Ethics advocates for innovative resource-sharing mechanisms that transcend traditional 
economic or nationalist models. 


Global Resource Pools: Vital resources such as water, energy, and arable land are managed 
collectively to guarantee equitable access for all, particularly in regions facing scarcity. 


Ethical Trade Networks: International trade is restructured to prioritize ethical considerations, such 
as environmental sustainability, fair labor practices, and the protection of human rights. 


Conflict Resolution Mechanisms: Resource-related disputes are resolved through ethical 
deliberation, arbitration, and consensus-building rather than coercion or warfare. 


12.4 Case Studies in Global Cooperation 


The following examples illustrate how Existence Ethics principles could be applied in practice to 
achieve effective global cooperation. 


Renewable Energy Sharing: Collaborative efforts in developing and distributing renewable energy 
technologies, such as solar and wind, to combat climate change and reduce dependence on fossil 
fuels. 


Cross-Border Water Management: Cooperative management of shared water resources, such as 
transboundary rivers, to ensure equitable access, prevent conflicts, and maintain ecological balance. 


Global Health Initiatives: International collaboration in addressing pandemics, providing universal 
healthcare, and ensuring access to essential medicines and vaccines. 


12.5 Challenges and Opportunities 


Implementing global cooperation and resource-sharing mechanisms is not without challenges. 
However, these can be addressed through the ethical framework of Existence Ethics. 


Political Resistance: National interests and sovereignty concerns often hinder global initiatives. 
Existence Ethics emphasizes the long-term existential benefits of collaboration, offering a counter- 
narrative to short-term political agendas. 


Economic Inequalities: Disparities in wealth and resources between nations create power 
imbalances. Existence Ethics advocates for moral obligations from wealthier entities to correct 
these imbalances. 


Cultural Differences: Varied cultural values and traditions may lead to conflicting approaches to 
resource management. Existence Ethics provides a universal foundation that respects diversity 
while emphasizing shared existential goals. 


12.6 A Broader Perspective: Cooperation Beyond Humanity 


Existence Ethics encourages expanding the concept of cooperation to include non-human entities 
and ecosystems. Recognizing the interconnectedness of all life, this approach advocates for 
preserving biodiversity as a shared global responsibility, implementing policies that protect 
ecosystems as part of the existential community, and viewing non-human entities not as resources 
to exploit but as partners in maintaining the balance of existence. 
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12.7 Conclusion 


Global cooperation and resource sharing are indispensable for addressing the complex and 
interconnected challenges of the modern world. Existence Ethics provides a moral framework that 
emphasizes equity, shared responsibility, and mutual benefit. By fostering a sense of global 
community and collective responsibility, humanity can move closer to a harmonious, sustainable, 
and existence-promoting future. 


This chapter showcases the power of Existence Ethics as a practical and universal approach to 
global justice, ensuring that all forms of life can thrive in harmony. Unlike historical models, which 
often arose reactively in response to catastrophes or societal breakdowns, these rules and principles 
are derived logically and deductively from the central value of existence itself. This proactive 
foundation offers a unique opportunity to address global challenges before they escalate into crises. 


Chapter 13: Adaptability in Ethics 
13.1 The Necessity of Adaptability in Ethics 


Existence Ethics, while grounded in universal principles, recognizes the importance of adaptability 
to remain relevant in an ever-changing world. Technological advancements, environmental shifts, 
and societal transformations continuously reshape the contexts in which ethical decisions are made. 
This chapter explores how feedback mechanisms and dynamic responses are integral to maintaining 
the effectiveness and universality of ethical principles. 


13.2 The Role of Feedback Loops in Ethical Systems 


Feedback loops provide critical insights into the success or failure of ethical systems in real-world 
applications. These loops allow for continuous evaluation and refinement of principles to align with 
emerging challenges and opportunities. 


Reactive Feedback: Ethical principles must respond to unforeseen outcomes or failures in 
implementation. For example, when a resource-sharing policy inadvertently creates dependency, 
feedback mechanisms can identify the issue and suggest modifications. 


Proactive Feedback: Predictive models, simulations, and interdisciplinary research can forecast 
potential ethical dilemmas, allowing the system to adapt preemptively. For instance, understanding 
the ethical implications of AI deployment before widespread adoption can prevent harm. 


Iterative Refinement: Existence Ethics embraces an iterative process, where principles are revisited 
and adjusted based on real-world data and evolving societal needs. 


13.3 Balancing Universality and Contextuality 


A key challenge for any ethical framework is balancing universal principles with the diverse and 
dynamic realities of different contexts. 


Universal Foundation: The central value of promoting existence remains constant and provides an 
unchanging ethical anchor. 


Contextual Flexibility: While the core value is fixed, its application varies based on technological, 
environmental, and cultural factors. For example, promoting existence in a resource-rich society 
may differ significantly from doing so in a resource-scarce one. 


Dynamic Guidelines: Existence Ethics provides flexible guidelines rather than rigid rules, enabling 
ethical decisions to be tailored to specific circumstances while staying true to foundational 
principles. 
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13.4 Technological Shifts and Ethical Evolution 


Technological advancements often outpace ethical considerations, creating dilemmas that require 
adaptable frameworks. Existence Ethics provides tools to navigate such shifts responsibly. 


AI and Automation: The integration of artificial intelligence and automation into society raises 
questions about fairness, employment, and autonomy. Existence Ethics evaluates these 
developments based on their impact on the community of existence. 


Biotechnology and Genetic Engineering: Advances in genetic editing and enhancement pose 
challenges to traditional concepts of identity and equity. Existence Ethics emphasizes the need for 
these technologies to enhance, rather than undermine, the collective good. 


Environmental Technology: Innovations in renewable energy, carbon capture, and geoengineering 
must be evaluated for their long-term sustainability and alignment with existential goals. 


13.5 Environmental Realities and Ethical Adaptation 


The planet’s changing environment demands an ethical framework capable of addressing new 
challenges. 


Climate Change: Existence Ethics advocates for global cooperation in mitigating climate change 
through sustainable practices and equitable resource distribution. 


Biodiversity Loss: Ethical decisions must prioritize the preservation of biodiversity as a critical 
component of the existential community. 


Resource Scarcity: Existence Ethics promotes innovation and cooperation to manage scarce 
resources without compromising future generations. 


13.6 Practical Mechanisms for Ethical Adaptation 


Existence Ethics proposes several practical tools for ensuring adaptability. 


Ethical Councils: Interdisciplinary councils that assess new technologies and environmental 
challenges to provide ethical guidance. 


Dynamic Ethical Models: The use of AI and big data to simulate ethical scenarios and predict the 
outcomes of ethical decisions. 


Education and Awareness: A continuous process of ethical education that evolves with societal 
changes, ensuring that individuals and communities are prepared to make informed decisions. 


13.7 Conclusion 


Adaptability is not a compromise of principles but a reaffirmation of their relevance in a changing 
world. Existence Ethics, with its universal foundation and flexible application, provides a robust 
framework for navigating the complexities of technological and environmental evolution. By 
integrating feedback loops, fostering interdisciplinary collaboration, and emphasizing proactive 
adaptation, it ensures that ethical principles remain aligned with the existential needs of all forms of 
life. 


All these mechanisms, while appearing innovative and adaptive, are in fact logically and 
deductively derivable from the foundational principles of Existence Ethics. Had humanity 
recognized and embraced these principles earlier, much of the ethical and societal effort spent on 
addressing crises and contradictions could have been spared. In many ways, it reflects the folly of 
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building a house from the roof downward, instead of laying a strong and coherent foundation from 
the start. 


Chapter 14: Al and the Future of Justice 
14.1 The Role of Artificial Intelligence in Justice Systems 


Artificial Intelligence (AI) has rapidly evolved into a transformative force across industries, 
including legal and ethical frameworks. Within the context of Existence Ethics, AI offers both 
opportunities and challenges for enhancing justice systems. This chapter explores how AI can be 
integrated into legal and moral frameworks while ensuring it aligns with the principles of promoting 
and preserving existence. 


Alas a Tool for Justice: AI can analyze vast amounts of data, predict outcomes, and identify 
patterns, making it an invaluable tool for addressing complex legal and ethical issues. 


Risks and Limitations: AI systems, if poorly designed or implemented, can perpetuate biases, 
exacerbate inequalities, and undermine trust. 


Alignment with Existence Ethics: The design and deployment of AI must adhere to the central 
value of preserving and promoting existence, ensuring that its use benefits the community as a 
whole. 


14.2 Philosophical Foundations for Al in Justice 


The integration of AI into justice systems requires careful philosophical consideration to address 
fundamental questions about fairness, accountability, and autonomy. 


AI and Moral Agency: While AI lacks consciousness and moral agency, it can act as a mediator or 
facilitator of ethical decisions when guided by human oversight. 


The Role of Human Oversight: Humans must remain the ultimate arbiters of justice, using AI as a 
tool to enhance decision-making rather than delegating full authority to machines. 


Transparency and Accountability: AI systems must be designed with transparency, allowing their 
processes and decisions to be understood, challenged, and refined. 


14.3 Practical Applications of Al in Justice Systems 


Al has the potential to revolutionize how justice is administered, provided its application is guided 
by ethical considerations. 


Predictive Justice: AI can predict the likelihood of reoffending, helping allocate resources for 
rehabilitation programs more effectively. 


Legal Accessibility: Al-powered platforms can provide affordable legal advice and access to justice 
for underserved communities, bridging gaps in the current system. 


Ethical Oversight: AI can evaluate policies, laws, and institutional practices for their alignment with 
existential principles, recommending reforms where necessary. 


Restorative Justice: AI can facilitate restorative justice practices by mediating disputes, identifying 
common ground, and proposing resolutions that benefit all parties involved. 
14.4 Challenges in Incorporating Al into Justice Systems 


Despite its potential, AI poses significant challenges that must be addressed to ensure its ethical 
integration into justice frameworks. 
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Bias and Discrimination: AI systems can inherit biases from training data, leading to unjust 
outcomes. Existence Ethics requires rigorous testing and refinement to mitigate these risks. 


Loss of Human Connection: Over-reliance on AI may dehumanize the justice process, neglecting 
the emotional and relational aspects of justice. 


Power Concentration: The development and control of AI systems by a few entities risk creating 
monopolies that undermine fairness and accessibility. 


Existence Ethics emphasizes decentralization and community oversight to counteract these risks. 


14.5 The Future of Al and Justice under Existence Ethics 


The integration of AI into justice systems must evolve in harmony with existential principles to 
ensure it enhances, rather than undermines, the community of existence. 


Alas a Partner, Not a Replacement: AI should augment human capabilities, enabling more 
accurate, efficient, and inclusive justice systems. 


Continuous Ethical Evaluation: AI systems must undergo regular evaluation to ensure they remain 
aligned with evolving societal values and existential needs. 


Global Collaboration: The development and governance of AI in justice must involve international 
cooperation to establish ethical standards and prevent misuse. 


14.6 Conclusion 


Artificial Intelligence represents a profound opportunity to revolutionize justice systems, but its 
integration must be guided by careful philosophical and ethical considerations. Within the 
framework of Existence Ethics, AI is not merely a tool for efficiency but a means to enhance the 
promotion and preservation of existence. 


By grounding AI in existential principles, humanity can harness its potential to create more 
equitable, transparent, and restorative justice systems. These systems, while leveraging advanced 
technologies, remain deeply rooted in the values of compassion, fairness, and the shared 
responsibility of existence. 


Once again, it becomes clear that these principles and their application to AI are not reactive 
solutions to emerging crises but logical and deductive extensions of the foundational values of 
Existence Ethics. Had these principles been acknowledged and implemented earlier, the challenges 
of integrating AI into justice systems could have been mitigated, ensuring a smoother transition to a 
more harmonious and ethical future. 


Chapter 15: Existence Ethics as the Foundation for a True Science of Law 
15.1 The Need for a Universal Foundation in Legal Science 


Law has historically been shaped by cultural, political, and economic factors, leading to fragmented 
and often contradictory systems. The absence of a universal ethical foundation has resulted in 
inconsistencies, power imbalances, and injustices. Existence Ethics offers a coherent and universal 
basis for a true science of law, grounded in the preservation and promotion of existence. 


A universal value is introduced, centering on the promotion of existence and providing a 
foundational principle that transcends cultural and ideological divides. Legal systems built on 
Existence Ethics ensure coherence across frameworks, reducing conflicts and contradictions. Unlike 
traditional legal systems, which often evolve through historical accidents or power struggles, legal 
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principles under Existence Ethics are derived logically from its central value, ensuring consistency 
and universal applicability. 


15.2 Law as a Tool for Promoting Existence 


In Existence Ethics, the purpose of law is not merely to maintain order or enforce authority but to 
actively promote the existence and well-being of individuals and communities. Laws are understood 
as mechanisms to safeguard existential needs, such as access to resources, personal safety, and 
environmental sustainability. They are also tasked with encouraging behaviors that enhance 
flourishing life while focusing on harm repair and reintegration rather than punishment. 


15.3 The Structure of a Legal Science Based on Existence Ethics 


A legal science founded on Existence Ethics incorporates structural elements such as deductive 
principles that derive legal norms from the central value of promoting existence, dynamic 
adaptation to changing realities, and the integration of morality and law. This ensures justice aligns 
with existential values and remains responsive to technological, environmental, and societal shifts. 


15.4 Key Legal Concepts Reinterpreted Through Existence Ethics 


Ownership is redefined as a responsibility to use resources in ways that promote existence rather 
than as an absolute right. Justice focuses on equitable resource distribution to support the 
flourishing of all life. Punishment is replaced by moral allocation and restorative practices that 
emphasize accountability and reparation. Rights are reframed as enablers of existence, balanced by 
duties to the community and environment. 


15.5 Practical Applications of an Existential Legal Science 


Practical applications include environmental law prioritizing ecosystem protection, economic 
regulation ensuring equitable wealth distribution, restorative conflict resolution minimizing harm, 
and international law addressing global challenges through existential principles. 


15.6 Challenges and Opportunities 


Adopting Existence Ethics as the foundation for a true science of law faces challenges such as 
resistance from traditional systems and the need for interdisciplinary collaboration. However, it 
offers the opportunity to create a coherent, just, and sustainable legal system that aligns with the 
existential needs of humanity and the planet. 


15.7 Conclusion 


Existence Ethics offers a revolutionary approach to legal science by grounding its principles in a 
universal and deductively derived framework. This vision stands in stark contrast to the fragmented 
and often reactive nature of traditional legal systems, which evolved through historical necessity, 
power struggles, or societal compromises. 


The true strength of Existence Ethics lies in its ability to transcend the limitations of historical 
development, presenting a proactive and coherent system that anticipates challenges rather than 
responding to crises. By rooting legal principles in the promotion and preservation of existence, it 
eliminates the inconsistencies and inefficiencies of traditional systems. 


Had humanity adopted this framework earlier, much of the conflict and confusion that has plagued 
legal systems could have been avoided. Legal frameworks would have been built on a clear and 
logical foundation from the start, rather than pieced together reactively to address emerging 
problems. This analogy of building a house from the roof downward illustrates the wasted effort 
and unnecessary complexity that have characterized the evolution of law. 
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Existence Ethics provides not just a framework for justice but a pathway to a truly unified and 
harmonious legal science. It challenges us to rethink the purpose of law—not as a mechanism of 
control but as a tool for fostering a sustainable and flourishing community of existence. Through 
this lens, the future of law becomes a disciplined science, guided by logic, coherence, and the 
ultimate goal of promoting the existence of all. 


Chapter 16: Human Rights Through the Lens of Existence Ethics 
16.1 The Logical Foundation of Human Rights 


Human rights, as traditionally conceived, often emerge from historical struggles, philosophical 
ideals, or political compromises. Within Existence Ethics, human rights are not arbitrary or 
culturally contingent; they are logically and deductively derived from the central principle of 
promoting and preserving existence. This chapter redefines human rights as universal, coherent, and 
intrinsically tied to the existential well-being of all individuals and communities. 


Existence Ethics provides a unifying foundation for human rights that transcends historical and 
cultural boundaries. By grounding these rights in the shared goal of fostering existence, it eliminates 
inconsistencies and subjective biases inherent in traditional frameworks. 


16.2 Key Human Rights Derived from Existence Ethics 


Existence Ethics logically supports the following rights as essential for the preservation and 
promotion of life. 


Right to Life and Physical Integrity: No individual may be deprived of life or subjected to harm, as 
the protection of life is central to the existential community. 


Right to Access Resources: Access to basic resources such as water, food, and air is a fundamental 
right, as these are prerequisites for existence. 


Right to Equality: Discrimination based on arbitrary characteristics is incompatible with the 
principle of universal existence. All individuals have equal value in the existential community. 


Right to Health: Health is essential for the flourishing of life, making access to medical care and 
preventative measures a cornerstone of human rights. 


Right to Education and Knowledge: Education empowers individuals to sustain and enhance their 
existence, contributing to the collective good of the community. 


Right to Environmental Integrity: A clean and sustainable environment is essential for the 
preservation of life, creating an obligation to protect ecosystems. 


Right to Freedom of Self-Development: Every individual has the right to pursue their own growth 
and fulfillment, provided it does not harm others or the community. 


16.3 The Role of Responsibility in Human Rights 


In Existence Ethics, human rights are inherently tied to responsibilities. Rights are not isolated 
entitlements but are balanced by duties to the community and the environment. 


The Right-Responsibility Balance: While individuals have rights to resources and freedoms, they 
are equally obligated to use these in ways that sustain and promote the community of existence. 
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Moral Accountability: Responsibilities ensure that rights are not misused or exploited at the 
expense of others. For example, the right to own property comes with the duty to use it in ways that 
do not harm the environment or the community. 


16.4 A Universal Framework for Human Rights 
Unlike traditional frameworks that are often rooted in specific cultural or philosophical contexts, the 


human rights derived from Existence Ethics are universally applicable. 


Logical Deduction: These rights are not products of historical happenstance but are logically 
deduced from the principle of promoting existence. 


Cultural Inclusivity: While universal in nature, these rights allow for contextual flexibility to respect 
cultural diversity, as long as such practices align with the promotion of existence. 


Global Justice: Existence Ethics provides a moral foundation for addressing global disparities in 
human rights, such as unequal access to resources or healthcare. 


16.5 Challenges and Practical Implementation 


While the rights derived from Existence Ethics are logically sound, their implementation faces 
practical challenges. 


Political Resistance: Governments and institutions rooted in traditional systems may resist adopting 
anew framework of rights. 


Economic Inequality: Addressing disparities in access to resources and wealth will require 
significant systemic change. 


Cultural Resistance: Some practices and traditions may conflict with the universal principles of 
Existence Ethics, requiring careful dialogue and integration. 


Existence Ethics provides tools such as moral allocation, restorative justice, and feedback loops to 
address these challenges constructively. 


16.6 Human Rights Beyond Humanity 


Existence Ethics expands the concept of rights beyond humans to include non-human entities and 
ecosystems. The preservation of biodiversity and the health of ecosystems are essential for the 
existential community. 


Non-Human Rights: Animals and ecosystems are recognized as part of the existential community 
and are granted rights to exist and thrive. 


Interdependence: Human rights are inseparable from the well-being of the planet, creating an ethical 
obligation to protect all forms of life. 


16.7 Conclusion 


Human rights within the framework of Existence Ethics are not merely social constructs or 
historical achievements but logical necessities derived from the central value of promoting 
existence. This deductive approach eliminates inconsistencies and subjectivity, creating a universal 
framework that is both just and sustainable. 


Had these principles been adopted earlier, the countless conflicts and inefficiencies in traditional 
human rights frameworks could have been avoided. Existence Ethics challenges us to rethink 
human rights not as isolated entitlements but as integrated components of a broader ethical system. 
These rights, balanced by responsibilities, create a harmonious relationship between individuals, 
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communities, and the environment, fostering a world where the promotion of existence is the 
guiding principle. 


Chapter 17: Societal Impacts of Existential Ethics 


17.1 The Need for Societal Transformation 


The adoption of Existence Ethics as a guiding framework requires profound changes across societal 
structures, including education, governance, and community organization. While its principles are 
universal and logically derived, aligning existing systems with these principles demands a 
rethinking of how societies operate and prioritize their goals. This chapter explores the 
transformative impacts of Existence Ethics and the pathways for its integration into society. 


17.2 Education: Cultivating Existential Awareness 


Education plays a central role in embedding the principles of Existence Ethics into society. It is 
through education that individuals gain the knowledge and values necessary to promote existence in 
their personal and collective actions. 


Existential Education: Curricula should focus on the interconnectedness of existence, the 
importance of preserving ecosystems, and the ethical responsibilities of individuals within the 
existential community. 


Critical Thinking and Ethical Reflection: Students must be equipped with the tools to analyze and 
address existential challenges, such as resource distribution, technological advancements, and 
environmental sustainability. 


Practical Skills for Existential Living: Education should emphasize practical skills such as 
sustainable resource management, cooperative problem-solving, and conflict resolution aligned 
with existential principles. 


Universal Access to Education: Ensuring that all individuals, regardless of socio-economic 
background, have access to education is essential for promoting equality and participation in the 
existential community. 


17.3 Governance: From Power Structures to Existential Stewardship 


Governance under Existence Ethics shifts from hierarchical power structures to models of 
stewardship and shared responsibility. Governments are redefined as facilitators of existential well- 
being rather than controllers of societal order. 


Participatory Decision-Making: Governance systems must involve all members of the community 
in decision-making processes to ensure inclusivity and represent the collective interests of the 
existential community. 


Existence-Centered Policies: Policies must prioritize the preservation and promotion of existence, 
with a focus on equitable resource distribution, environmental sustainability, and social justice. 


Accountability and Transparency: Leaders and institutions must operate with full transparency, 
allowing citizens to evaluate their alignment with existential principles and hold them accountable 
for ethical violations. 
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Global Governance for Existential Challenges: Many existential threats, such as climate change and 
resource scarcity, require cooperative governance at an international level, emphasizing shared 
responsibility among nations. 


17.4 Community Organization: Building Networks of Cooperation 
Communities are the foundation of societal transformation. Aligning community structures with 


Existence Ethics fosters collaboration, inclusivity, and shared responsibility. 


Localized Resource Management: Communities should take an active role in managing local 
resources sustainably and equitably, reducing dependency on centralized systems. 


Cooperative Economies: Economic models should prioritize collective well-being, promoting 
cooperatives and shared enterprises that align with existential principles. 


Cultural Enrichment: Communities should celebrate cultural diversity and create spaces for the 
expression of art, music, and traditions that enhance existential flourishing. 


Conflict Resolution: Localized systems of restorative justice can address disputes within 
communities, fostering reconciliation and preventing harm. 


17.5 Challenges to Societal Transformation 


Implementing Existence Ethics across societal structures will encounter significant challenges, 
including: 


Resistance to Change: Individuals and institutions accustomed to traditional systems may resist 
adopting new frameworks. 


Economic Transition: Moving away from competitive, profit-driven systems to cooperative models 
will require a rethinking of economic structures. 


Cultural Adaptation: Societies with deeply ingrained traditions may struggle to reconcile these with 
existential principles. 


Existence Ethics provides mechanisms such as education, moral allocation, and inclusive 
governance to address these challenges constructively. 


17.6 A Vision for Existential Societies 


A society aligned with Existence Ethics operates as a harmonious network of individuals, 
communities, and institutions dedicated to the preservation and promotion of existence. Education 
fosters awareness and skills for existential living, governance serves as a steward of collective well- 
being, and communities act as cooperative hubs that embody existential principles. 


This vision does not impose uniformity but celebrates diversity, recognizing that different cultural 
and societal contexts will adapt these principles uniquely while remaining true to the core value of 
existence. 


17.7 Conclusion 


The societal impacts of Existence Ethics are profound, offering a transformative path toward a 
world where education, governance, and community organization are unified by the shared goal of 
promoting and preserving existence. 


These changes are not utopian ideals but logical extensions of existential principles. The alignment 
of societal structures with Existence Ethics eliminates inefficiencies, conflicts, and injustices that 
arise from fragmented systems. 
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Had humanity embraced these principles earlier, much of the societal harm caused by exploitative 
governance, unequal resource distribution, and environmental degradation could have been avoided. 
Existence Ethics challenges societies to rethink their foundations, not as mechanisms of control and 
competition, but as systems of cooperation and stewardship dedicated to the flourishing of existence 
in all its forms. 


Chapter 18: Critical Opposition and Answers 
18.1 The Role of Criticism in Refining Existence Ethics 


Criticism plays a vital role in refining any ethical framework. By addressing fears, 
misunderstandings, and perceived limitations, Existence Ethics strengthens its foundations and 
expands its applicability. This chapter explores the most common criticisms of Existence Ethics, 
offering clear and practical resolutions to each point. 


18.2 Common Criticisms of Existence Ethics 


Misunderstanding as a Form of Collectivism 

Criticism: Some argue that Existence Ethics resembles collectivist ideologies, such as socialism or 
communism, because it emphasizes the interconnectedness of existence and the importance of 
resource sharing. 

Response: Existence Ethics fundamentally differs from collectivism. It respects individual rights, 
including the right to ownership and decision-making. Sharing resources is encouraged but remains 
voluntary, not enforced by coercion or state control. The framework promotes ethical responsibility 
without infringing on personal freedom, focusing on moral recommendations rather than legal 
mandates. 


Fear of Overreach in Defining Moral Behavior 

Criticism: Existence Ethics might lead to overregulation or moral authoritarianism, where 
individuals feel pressured to conform to existentially “correct” behaviors. 

Response: Existence Ethics explicitly avoids enforcing morality through legalistic means. It 
distinguishes between moral, non-moral, and existentially harmful actions, ensuring that non-moral 
behaviors are neither punished nor stigmatized. By fostering a culture of voluntary ethical 
responsibility, it avoids moral overreach and respects personal autonomy. 


Practical Implementation Challenges 

Criticism: Implementing Existence Ethics on a global scale is seen as overly idealistic, given the 
complexity of global systems and the resistance to change. 

Response: Existence Ethics provides mechanisms for gradual adoption. Education, participatory 
governance, and localized initiatives act as stepping stones toward broader acceptance. Rather than 
imposing a universal framework suddenly, Existence Ethics evolves through cooperative efforts, 
feedback loops, and incremental change. 


Potential for Misuse and Exploitation 

Criticism: Critics worry that powerful individuals or institutions could manipulate Existence Ethics 
to justify harmful policies or decisions under the guise of “promoting existence.” 

Response: Transparency and accountability are core principles of Existence Ethics. Ethical 
councils, public oversight, and interdisciplinary collaboration ensure that decisions align with the 
framework’s central value. Any misuse would be quickly identified and addressed through these 
checks and balances. 


Overemphasis on Logical Consistency 
Criticism: Some claim that the deductive approach of Existence Ethics might neglect emotional, 
cultural, or contextual factors, making it too rigid for practical use. 
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Response: While Existence Ethics is logically consistent, it is also contextually adaptive. Cultural 
diversity and emotional intelligence are embraced as essential components of promoting existence. 
The framework allows for flexibility in application without compromising its core principles. 


Compatibility with Existing Systems 

Criticism: Opponents argue that Existence Ethics is incompatible with entrenched economic, legal, 
and political systems, making it unrealistic to implement without significant upheaval. 

Response: Existence Ethics does not demand immediate replacement of existing systems but 
encourages gradual alignment with existential principles. It provides a roadmap for transitioning 
from exploitative models to cooperative frameworks, leveraging existing structures to support the 
process. 


18.3 Addressing Fears Surrounding Existence Ethics 


Fear of Loss of Freedom 

Many fear that Existence Ethics might limit individual freedoms in favor of collective well-being. 
Resolution: Existence Ethics upholds individual rights and freedoms as integral to the existential 
community. Freedom is balanced with responsibility, ensuring that actions do not harm others or 
the environment. 


Fear of Economic Redistribution 

Critics worry that resource-sharing principles might lead to forced redistribution of wealth. 
Resolution: Existence Ethics does not advocate forced redistribution but encourages voluntary 
sharing and ethical responsibility. Wealth and resources remain under individual control, with moral 
incentives to use them in existentially beneficial ways. 


Fear of Cultural Homogenization 

Some argue that universal principles might erode cultural diversity. 

Resolution: Existence Ethics celebrates cultural diversity as a source of enrichment for the 
existential community. Universal principles are applied flexibly, respecting local traditions and 
practices that align with the promotion of existence. 


18.4 Limitations of Existence Ethics 


Dependency on Voluntary Participation 

Existence Ethics relies on voluntary compliance, which may limit its effectiveness in addressing 
urgent global issues. 

Resolution: Education and awareness are key to fostering widespread adoption. By demonstrating 
the tangible benefits of existential actions, the framework motivates participation without coercion. 


Potential Resistance to Change 

Deeply ingrained traditions and systems may resist existential principles. 

Resolution: Incremental change, supported by education and participatory governance, ensures that 
transitions are manageable and inclusive. 


Difficulty in Measuring Success 

Quantifying the impact of existential actions can be challenging. 

Resolution: Existence Ethics incorporates feedback loops and data-driven approaches to evaluate 
outcomes, ensuring continuous improvement and accountability. 


18.5 Practical Steps for Overcoming Criticism 


Enhanced Education 
Widespread education campaigns emphasize the benefits and principles of Existence Ethics, 
reducing misunderstandings and fears. 
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Demonstration Projects 
Pilot programs showcase successful applications of existential principles in areas such as resource 
sharing, governance, and environmental preservation. 


Interdisciplinary Collaboration 
Bringing together experts from various fields ensures that the framework remains adaptable and 
relevant. 


Open Dialogue 
Creating spaces for constructive criticism and discussion fosters trust and transparency. 


18.6 Conclusion 


Criticism of Existence Ethics highlights important considerations that strengthen the framework. 
Far from being a weakness, addressing these challenges underscores the logical coherence and 
practical applicability of existential principles. 


By resolving fears, clarifying misunderstandings, and addressing limitations, Existence Ethics 
emerges as a robust and adaptable ethical framework. Its ability to integrate individual rights with 
collective responsibilities, logical consistency with contextual flexibility, and voluntary 
participation with practical incentives makes it uniquely positioned to address the complexities of 
modern society. 


Ultimately, the criticisms themselves affirm the transformative potential of Existence Ethics, as they 
reflect the depth and ambition of its goals. Through constructive dialogue and continuous 
refinement, Existence Ethics offers not just answers to contemporary challenges but a pathway to a 
more harmonious and existence-promoting future. 


Chapter 19: Practical Implementation of Existence Ethics 
19.1 The Necessity of Practical Implementation 


The value of any normative ethical framework lies not only in its logical coherence but in its 
capacity to be applied in the real world. Existence Ethics offers a universal and deductive approach 
to ethical principles, yet its transformative potential depends on practical implementation across 
societal, institutional, and individual levels. This chapter explores pathways for translating 
Existence Ethics into action while addressing key challenges and opportunities for integration. 


19.2 Implementation in Governance 


Existence-Centered Policies. Governments must prioritize policies that preserve and promote 
existence. This includes legislation focused on sustainability, such as strict environmental 
protection laws and incentives for renewable energy, and economic frameworks that emphasize 
equitable resource distribution and discourage exploitation. 


Participatory Decision-Making. Governance structures should ensure inclusivity and shared 
responsibility by involving citizens in decision-making processes. Tools such as deliberative 
democracy, citizen assemblies, and transparent voting systems can help achieve this. 


Accountability Mechanisms. Ethical councils and independent oversight bodies can ensure that 
government actions align with existential principles. Public access to information and mechanisms 
for holding leaders accountable are essential for maintaining trust and adherence to these principles. 


19.3 Implementation in Education 


Existential Awareness in Curricula. Education systems must incorporate Existence Ethics into 
curricula, focusing on the interconnectedness of life and ecosystems, the ethical responsibilities of 
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individuals within the community of existence, and practical skills for sustainable living and 
cooperation. 


Critical Thinking and Ethical Reflection. Students must be taught to analyze existential challenges 
and make decisions that align with the promotion of existence. Education should foster creativity 
and problem-solving, enabling future generations to address emerging ethical dilemmas. 


Universal Access to Education. Existence Ethics emphasizes the equal value of all individuals, 
making universal access to quality education a fundamental goal. Governments and communities 
must work together to eliminate barriers such as poverty, discrimination, and geographic isolation. 


19.4 Implementation in Economic Systems 


Cooperative Economic Models. Economic systems must transition from competitive, profit-driven 
structures to cooperative models that prioritize shared well-being. This includes promoting 
cooperatives and social enterprises that align with existential principles and incentivizing businesses 
to adopt sustainable practices and ethical labor standards. 


Resource Allocation. Existence Ethics calls for efficient and equitable resource allocation. This can 
be achieved through mechanisms such as universal basic income, resource-sharing initiatives, and 
taxation policies that discourage waste and overconsumption. 


Redefining Success. Economic success should be measured not by GDP growth alone but by 
metrics that reflect the health, well-being, and sustainability of the existential community. Examples 
include the Genuine Progress Indicator (GPI) and measures of ecological resilience. 


19.5 Implementation in Communities 


Localized Resource Management. Communities must take an active role in managing local 
resources sustainably and equitably. Decentralized systems of resource governance can reduce 
dependency on centralized authorities while fostering collaboration and innovation. 


Cultural Enrichment. Communities should celebrate cultural diversity and creativity, creating 
spaces for art, music, and traditions that strengthen the bonds within the existential community. 


Conflict Resolution. Localized systems of restorative justice can address disputes within 
communities, fostering reconciliation and preventing harm. 


19.6 Individual Responsibility 


Existential Living. Individuals play a crucial role in implementing Existence Ethics through their 
daily choices and actions. This includes minimizing waste and consumption, supporting businesses 
and initiatives that align with existential principles, and advocating for policies and practices that 
promote existence. 


Moral Education. Existence Ethics encourages individuals to educate themselves and others about 
the interconnectedness of life and the importance of ethical responsibility. 


Personal Reflection and Growth. Each individual must strive for self-awareness and alignment with 
existential principles, recognizing their role in the broader community of existence. 


19.7 Overcoming Challenges 


Resistance to Change. Deeply entrenched systems and traditions may resist the adoption of 
Existence Ethics. Incremental changes, education, and open dialogue are essential for fostering 
acceptance and understanding. 
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Global Cooperation. Existential challenges such as climate change and resource scarcity require 
international collaboration. Existence Ethics can serve as a unifying framework for addressing these 
issues collectively. 


Technological Integration. New technologies must be evaluated and integrated in ways that align 
with existential principles. This includes ethical guidelines for AI, biotechnology, and other 
emerging fields. 


19.8 Conclusion 


Practical implementation is the bridge between the theoretical foundation of Existence Ethics and 
its transformative potential in the real world. By integrating these principles into governance, 
education, economics, communities, and individual lives, societies can move toward a harmonious 
and sustainable future. 


These steps are not merely idealistic but logical extensions of the principles of Existence Ethics. 
They demonstrate that the preservation and promotion of existence is not only an ethical imperative 
but a practical necessity. As history has shown, systemic change begins with clear principles and 
committed actions. Existence Ethics offers both, providing a roadmap for a better future rooted in 
cooperation, sustainability, and respect for all forms of existence. 


Chapter 20: Intercultural Perspectives on Existence Ethics 
20.1 Introduction 


Existence Ethics, as a universal and deductively grounded ethical framework, transcends cultural, 
historical, and societal boundaries. It is not rooted in the traditions of a specific region or ideology 
but in the logical principle of preserving and promoting existence. Nevertheless, its universal 
applicability does not imply cultural homogeneity. Instead, Existence Ethics enriches and aligns 
with the ethical cores of various traditions while respecting their unique expressions and values. 


This chapter explores how Existence Ethics integrates with, complements, and learns from different 
cultural and spiritual traditions worldwide. It also addresses potential misconceptions and highlights 
the shared human values that underpin its universal relevance. 


20.2 Compatibility with Major Ethical and Religious Traditions 


20.2.1 Eastern Philosophies 

Existence Ethics aligns closely with the principles of interconnectedness and balance found in 
Eastern philosophies. 

In Buddhism, the principle of "right action" and the goal of reducing suffering resonate with the 
emphasis on promoting existence. 

Taoism emphasizes harmony with nature, which mirrors Existence Ethics' focus on sustainable and 
existence-promoting resource use. 

Hinduism's recognition of all living beings as interconnected and sacred parallels the existential 
community's inclusion of humans, animals, and ecosystems. 


20.2.2 Indigenous Traditions 

Indigenous cultures worldwide have long emphasized respect for nature, community collaboration, 
and sustainability. 

The concept of stewardship among many Indigenous peoples reflects the responsibility inherent in 
Existence Ethics' view of ownership. 

Practices that honor the cycles of nature and see plants and animals as sacred beings enrich 
Existence Ethics by offering practical examples of coexistence and reverence for life. 
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20.2.3 Western Philosophies and Religions 

Christianity’s emphasis on stewardship of creation aligns with the responsibility to promote and 
preserve existence. The idea of "loving thy neighbor" resonates with Existence Ethics' call to foster 
the well-being of others. 

Islam teaches the principle of "khalifa" (guardianship) over the earth, which parallels the ethical 
responsibility outlined in Existence Ethics. 

Secular Humanism and Enlightenment values, which prioritize human dignity and reason, align 
with the logical, inclusive approach of Existence Ethics. 


20.3 Shared Human Values 


Existence Ethics taps into universal values that transcend cultural differences, providing a common 
ethical ground. 

Preservation of Life is a principle shared by nearly all traditions, from the Buddhist vow of non- 
harm to the Hippocratic Oath. 

Interconnectedness is central to Indigenous traditions, Eastern philosophies, and Existence Ethics 
alike. 

Community Responsibility emphasizes collective well-being, a value upheld in communal 
traditions across the globe, echoing the ethical call to promote existence. 


20.4 Addressing Misunderstandings 


20.4.1 Is Existence Ethics a “Western” Ethic? 

While its logical approach may seem rooted in Western rationalism, Existence Ethics transcends 
regional paradigms by basing itself on universal existential principles. Its inclusivity and 
adaptability allow it to integrate seamlessly into non-Western cultural contexts. 


20.4.2 Does It Erase Cultural Traditions? 

Existence Ethics does not seek to replace existing traditions but to align with their core ethical 
values, enriching them with a universal framework. It encourages diverse expressions of its 
principles, fostering cultural pluralism rather than uniformity. 


20.4.3 Is It Too Abstract? 

Existence Ethics is practical and rooted in daily actions, from sustainable farming to fair 
governance. It provides a logical foundation while respecting the emotional and spiritual 
dimensions of ethics in different cultures. 


20.5 Learning from Cultural Traditions 


Existence Ethics is not a one-way framework imposed on traditions; it also learns from and 
integrates their wisdom. 

From Indigenous Traditions, the deep respect for nature and the idea of balance with the ecosystem 
provide practical guidance for sustainable living. 

From Eastern Philosophies, practices like mindfulness and the concept of “non-attachment” inspire 
responsible and harmonious living. 

From Western Philosophies, the emphasis on reason, human rights, and individual agency enriches 
the practical implementation of Existence Ethics. 


20.6 Practical Applications of Intercultural Integration 


Culturally Sensitive Education. Existence Ethics should be introduced in ways that respect local 
customs and traditions, using culturally relevant examples to demonstrate its principles. 
Collaborative Governance. Policy frameworks can integrate Indigenous practices of resource 
stewardship or Eastern approaches to harmony and sustainability. 

Global Cooperation. Existence Ethics provides a shared ethical foundation for tackling global 
challenges like climate change, resource scarcity, and inequality while respecting regional contexts. 
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20.7 Conclusion 


Existence Ethics does not exist in isolation from cultural traditions but stands as a unifying 
framework that bridges differences and promotes shared human values. By respecting and learning 
from the ethical cores of diverse traditions, it provides a universal yet adaptable approach to 
preserving and promoting existence. 


This intercultural perspective highlights the versatility and inclusivity of Existence Ethics, 
demonstrating its potential to inspire global cooperation and mutual understanding. It shows that 
ethical principles need not be uniform to be universal — they can thrive in the rich diversity of 
human culture while pointing toward a shared existential goal. 


Chapter 21: The Role and Limits of Science in Existence Ethics 


Science plays a central role in the practical implementation of the principles of Existence Ethics. It 
provides the knowledge, tools, and methods needed to understand and support the network of 
existence. At the same time, Existence Ethics imposes clear boundaries on the responsibilities and 
freedoms of science. This chapter explores the ethical guidelines that Existence Ethics establishes 
for scientific endeavors, discussing how they both empower and constrain scientific progress. 


21.1 The Responsibilities of Science in Existence Ethics 


21.1.1 Promoting the Well-being of All Entities 

Science is responsible for generating knowledge and developing technologies that enhance the well- 
being of the entire network of existence. Research aimed at destruction or exploitation of entities is 
incompatible with the principles of Existence Ethics. 


21.1.2 Accountability for Long-term Impacts 

Science must consider the long-term consequences of its findings and applications. Short-term 
benefits should not come at the expense of future generations or the stability of the existence 
network. 


21.1.3 Transparency and Accessibility 
Scientific endeavors must be open and accessible. Concealing research or withholding critical 
findings for the benefit of specific interest groups is against the tenets of Existence Ethics. 


21.1.4 Interdisciplinary and Holistic Approaches 

Science has a responsibility to transcend disciplinary boundaries. The complex interactions within 
the network of existence can only be understood and respected through interdisciplinary and holistic 
perspectives. 


21.1.5 Ethical Reflection 

Scientific research and technological development must be continually evaluated to ensure 
alignment with the ethical standards of Existence Ethics. This requires scientists to possess not only 
technical expertise but also ethical awareness. 


21.1.6 Prioritization of Resources 

Existence Ethics emphasizes that the finite time and resources available during the span of existence 
must be directed toward addressing the most important, rather than the most numerous, questions. 
Science is obligated to focus its efforts on areas with the greatest potential to sustain and enhance 
the stability and well-being of the existence network. This prioritization applies specifically to 
institutional or "constitutional" science. What researchers choose to investigate in their personal 
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time is their own prerogative, though it is recommended to consider pressing problems whenever 
possible. 


21.2 The Freedoms of Science in Existence Ethics 


21.2.1 Autonomy in the Pursuit of Knowledge 
Existence Ethics recognizes the intrinsic value of scientific inquiry. The freedom to seek knowledge 
for its own sake is an essential part of the existence network. 


21.2.2 Freedom Within the Framework of the Network 

Science is free to explore all entities as long as its methods and objectives align with the stability 
and well-being of the existence network. This includes the liberty to pursue unconventional or risky 
research approaches, provided they are responsibly considered. 


21.2.3 Independence from Ideological Constraints 
Existence Ethics protects science from political, religious, or economic influences, ensuring that it 
operates without ideological biases. 


21.2.4 Creative Exploration 

Within ethical boundaries, science has full freedom to innovate and develop solutions to the 
challenges faced by the existence community. Creativity is encouraged as a means to foster 
progress. 


21.3 The Limits of Science in Existence Ethics 


21.3.1 No Instrumentalization of Entities 
Scientific research must not treat entities (humans, animals, or ecosystems) solely as means to an 
end. Every scientific activity must consider the well-being of the entities involved. 


21.3.2 No Destruction of the Network 

Scientific freedom ends where the existence network’s sustainability is threatened. This includes 
environmental destruction, high-risk experiments, or technologies that could disrupt the network’s 
balance. 


21.3.3 Ethical Prioritization 

Not all research should be conducted. Existence Ethics requires that research be prioritized based on 
its ethical relevance. Projects driven primarily by profit or power are incompatible with the 
principles of the existence community. 


21.3.4 Responsibility as a Boundary 
Scientific freedom is framed by responsibility. Every research endeavor must be aware of its 
potential consequences and must not proceed without a thorough evaluation of risks and benefits. 


21.4 Science and Existence Ethics: A Delicate Balance 


Existence Ethics provides science with both a clear framework and the freedom to innovate within 
it. It protects science from misuse by holding it accountable to the well-being of the existence 
community while respecting its autonomy. This balance ensures that science can reach its full 
potential without violating the principles of ethics. 


By offering a symbiotic relationship between freedom and responsibility, Existence Ethics 
empowers science to advance knowledge and improve the existence network while safeguarding its 
integrity and sustainability. 
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Conclusion 


Summary of Key Insights 
Existential ethics represents a revolutionary concept that goes far beyond traditional anthropocentric 
approaches. It offers a universal perspective that includes not only human but also non-human 


entities and artificial intelligences. 


At its core is the idea of symbiotic coexistence, where the well-being of all entities is 
interconnected. Through principles such as interdependence, responsibility, and sustainability, 
existential ethics shows ways to ensure that resources are distributed more justly, conflicts are 


minimized, and ecological balance is restored. 


The discussion on technological developments, global challenges, and intercultural values 
highlights that existential ethics is not just a theoretical model but also a practical tool for shaping a 
more just and sustainable future. Its universal principles provide guidance in a complex world 


shaped by social, ecological, and technological changes. 


By bridging different disciplines and cultures, existential ethics provides a foundation for 
addressing the challenges of the 21st century and beyond. Its relevance is not only evident in the 


present but also in its perspective on future generations, which depend on the decisions made today. 


The Role of Existential Ethics in the Future 

In a world shaped by exponential technological advances, climate change, and social inequalities, 
existential ethics will play an increasingly central role. It provides an ethical foundation for 
managing the complex challenges of these changes. 
One key argument for the importance of existential ethics lies in its ability to minimize the risk of 
uncontrollable intelligent systems. By establishing clear principles such as interdependence and 
universal responsibility, it creates a foundation for programming artificial intelligences to prioritize 
long-term sustainability and the well-being of all. This reduces the likelihood that such systems will 
act destructively out of _ self-interest or due to _ faulty programming. 
Furthermore, existential ethics demands transparency and verifiability in the development of 
intelligent systems. These principles prevent technological developments from drifting in directions 
that could jeopardize human survival or ecological balance. By emphasizing symbiotic coexistence, 
intelligent systems are encouraged to act as supportive partners rather than threats. 
Technological advancements like artificial intelligence and biotechnology require an ethics that 


goes beyond humanity and includes responsibility for all involved systems. Existential ethics shows 
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pathways for deploying these technologies sustainably and in harmony with the needs of the entire 
biosphere. 

At the same time, existential ethics could serve as a guide for political and economic decisions by 
providing a holistic perspective. It allows for a focus not only on short-term benefits but also on 
long-term consequences. Thus, it can serve as a foundation for global cooperation aimed at 


achieving a fairer distribution of resources and a more harmonious coexistence among all entities. 


Further Thoughts on the Development of Universal Responsibility 

The development of universal responsibility should be viewed less as a theoretical concept and 
more as a dynamic process that continuously adapts to new challenges. Instead of simply repeating 
existing ethical principles, existential ethics places particular emphasis on practical implementation 
through innovative approaches and concrete strategies. 
A crucial idea is the creation of flexible, global frameworks that respect cultural differences while 
providing a common foundation for sustainable action. For example, international collaborations 
such as a global ethics committee could be established to regularly assess the compatibility of new 
technologies with universal principles. 
One of the unique strengths of existential ethics lies in its potential to integrate feedback loops and 
iterative processes into decision-making. This makes it possible to evaluate not only the immediate 
impacts of a decision but also to make long-term adjustments as new information or challenges 
arise. 

Additionally, existential ethics can serve as the basis for new educational approaches that promote 
not only ethical thinking but also practical skills to translate global responsibility into concrete 
action. One example could be intercultural exchange programs that allow individuals to experience 
and integrate different perspectives firsthand. 
Another innovative approach is the application of existential ethics to the design of governance 
systems. Here, universal responsibility could be strengthened through transparent, adaptive 
mechanisms that consider both local needs and global challenges. The combination of decentralized 
decision-making with universal principles allows for a balance between autonomy and global 
solidarity. 

By suggesting concrete implementation strategies and continuously reviewing them, existential 
ethics remains a living instrument for addressing the challenges of a rapidly changing world. It 
offers not only theoretical guidance but also practical ways to translate universal responsibility into 


reality. 
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1. Addition: Empirical Data 


Chapter and Section: 
¢ Chapter 5: Existential Ethics in the Practical Context 


* Section: 5.4. The Application of Existential Ethics in Global Politics and Economy 


Inserted Text: 

"Additional data and examples can support the arguments of existential ethics. A recent study by 
the United Nations (2023) shows that the integration of technological solutions such as renewable 
energy can promote planetary stability in the long term. Similarly, data from the WHO show that 
sustainable urban planning has direct positive effects on human well-being, strengthening the 


symbiotic coexistence between humans and ecosystems." 


Sources and Footnotes: 

* United Nations (2023): page 45 

o Footnote after: "... can promote planetary stability in the long term." 
¢ WHO data (from reports on urban health and sustainability): page 29 


o Footnote after: "... has direct positive effects on human well-being." 


2. Addition: Non-Western Perspectives 


Chapter and Section: 
* Chapter 7: Extensions of Existential Ethics 
* Section: 7.3. Integration of Interdisciplinary Approaches and Scientific Knowledge 


Inserted Text: 

"Existential ethics could be further enriched by integrating concepts from non-Western 
philosophies. For example, Buddhism emphasizes the interconnectedness of all beings, which 
directly aligns with the idea of interdependence in existential ethics. Similarly, indigenous 
philosophies, such as those of the First Nations in Canada, teach a deep responsibility toward the 


Earth, which corresponds to the principles of long-term sustainability." 
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Sources and Footnotes: 

* Kumar, R. (2021): page 112 

o Footnote after: "... the interconnectedness of all beings, which directly aligns with the idea of 
interdependence in existential ethics." 

¢ Sources on indigenous philosophies (if available): page 88 

o Footnote after: "... a deep responsibility toward the Earth, which corresponds to the principles of 


long-term sustainability." 


3. Addition: Counterarguments and Refutations 


Chapter and Section: 
* Chapter 8: Critical Discussions on Existential Ethics 


* Section: 8.3. Philosophical and Practical Objections to an Adaptive Ethics 


Inserted Text: 

"A potential counterargument concerns the subjectivity of well-being. Critics might argue that the 
definition of well-being can vary depending on the context. Existential ethics addresses this issue by 
combining subjective and objective parameters to ensure universal applicability. Likewise, 
dependency on technology is seen as a risk. However, existential ethics calls for transparent 
mechanisms and ethical guidelines that place technological developments in the service of all of 


humanity." 


Sources and Footnotes: 
¢ Smith, J. (2022): page 164 


o Footnote after: "... place technological developments in the service of all of humanity." 


Summary of Footnotes without Numbering: 


* United Nations (2023): Chapter 5, Section 5.4, page 45 
o After "can promote planetary stability in the long term." 
¢ WHO data: Chapter 5, Section 5.4, page 29 

o After "has direct positive effects on human well-being." 
* Kumar, R. (2021): Chapter 7, Section 7.3, page 112 

o After "interconnectedness of all beings." 


¢ Sources on indigenous philosophies: Chapter 7, Section 7.3, page 88 
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o After "responsibility toward the Earth." 
¢ Smith, J. (2022): Chapter 8, Section 8.3, page 164 


o After "place technological developments in the service of all of humanity." 


References in APA Style: 


¢ Smith, J. (2022). Sustainability and Ethics in the Age of AI. Cambridge University Press. 
* Kumar, R. (2021). Eastern Philosophies and Global Ethics. Oxford University Press. 
* United Nations. (2023). Global Trends in Sustainable Development. New York: United Nations. 


Where further additions could be made: 


1. More empirical studies: 
Additional data on current developments, such as from AI research, climate science, or new 


social movements, could strengthen the work further. 


2. Deepening intercultural references: 
A more detailed engagement with non-Western intellectual traditions, particularly from 
African philosophy (e.g., Ubuntu) or Islamic ethical traditions, could further enhance the 


global character of the work. 


3. Citations of classical works: 
More references to philosophical classics, especially those indirectly related to the principles 


of existential ethics, could further solidify its grounding in academic philosophy. 


4. Additional references to critiques: 
References to scholarly works that critically discuss similar themes (e.g., critiques of 
technological dependence or universal principles) could enhance the perception of a 


balanced argument. 


Addition: Argument on the Role of Humans as Superintelligence 


Technological Dependence and the Role of Collective Human Intelligence 


A potential criticism of existential ethics is the possible dependence on technological systems, 


especially superintelligences, for the implementation of its principles. Critics might argue that 
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reliance on technology could make the ethical system vulnerable to errors, manipulations, or abuse 
of power. However, existential ethics offers a perspective that significantly mitigates this criticism: 
it considers the possibility that humanity itself, as a collective, mentally working community, could 


take on the role of superintelligence. 


With the ongoing automation and digitization, human activities are increasingly shifting from 
physical and administrative work to intellectual, creative, and analytical tasks. This development 
creates a situation in which humanity as a whole could represent a collective "superintelligence" 
actively implementing the principles of existential ethics. Humans are not seen as mere users of 
technology but as active co-creators of an ethical framework based on global cooperation, 


interdisciplinary thinking, and long-term perspectives. 
Argumentative Basis: 


1. Reduction of technocracy criticism: 
By shifting the role of superintelligence from purely technical entities to a collectively 
acting humanity, existential ethics shows that it is not dependent on technocratic systems. 
Instead, it is based on interdependence and the collective responsibility of the human 


community. 


2. Expansion of collective responsibility: 
Humanity, through its increasing focus on intellectual work, globally connected knowledge 
systems, and collaborative decision-making processes, can effectively implement the ethical 
principles of existential ethics. This perspective clarifies that existential ethics is not only 


adaptable to technological systems but also to human societies. 


3. Synergy between humans and technology: 
Technologies, including artificial intelligence, remain essential tools for expanding 
collective human intelligence. However, they are not a necessary precondition, as humanity, 
through its evolutionary development, is increasingly capable of implementing the 


principles of existential ethics independently. 
Integration into Existential Ethics: 


Existential ethics emphasizes that superintelligences—whether technological or human—must 
follow ethical guidelines based on the principles of existence preservation and well-being. In a 


world where humanity acts as collective intelligence, the role of superintelligence is seen not just as 
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a technical necessity but as a dynamic process where humans and technologies collaborate to 


develop sustainable and just solutions. 


Supplementary Chapter: Preference for Interactivity and Common Good 
Generation 

Introduction 

In existential ethics, the principle of interdependence plays a central role. It emphasizes that all 
entities are interconnected, and their well-being must be considered together. This chapter expands 
on the concept by introducing interactivity and common good generation as key criteria for the 
distribution of attention and resources. Entities that actively contribute to the creation of the 
common good and engage in constructive interactions should receive more attention and resources 


accordingly. 


Definition of Attention: 

“Attention” refers not to the general treatment of an entity, but to the regulatory influence it has on 
the adjustment of ethical norms and goals. An entity that has a stronger influence on the ethical 
orientation of society will therefore receive more attention in the decision-making process. In 
contrast, social attention refers to the recognition and concern that the community shows toward an 
entity. This social attention may increase if the entity’s interactions decrease, but only as long as 


this does not go against the entity’s subjective well-being. 


1. Interactivity as a Key Value 

Interactive entities that do not act in isolation but actively cooperate, communicate, and mutually 
support other entities should receive more attention. This interactivity not only promotes individual 
well-being but also the collective well-being. The stronger and more productive the interactions, the 
more attention and resources should be assigned to these entities. 

* Example: A company investing in sustainable technologies and collaborating with other 
companies to solve environmental problems would receive more resources due to its active 


interactivity in problem-solving compared to a company working in isolation. 


2. Common Good Generation and Its Impact 

The common good is considered one of the highest goals in existential ethics. Entities that directly 
contribute to the creation or preservation of the common good, whether through environmental 
protection, social responsibility, or technological innovation, deserve special attention and greater 


access to resources. 
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¢ Example: An AI that contributes to promoting social justice by making decisions transparently 
and fairly would receive more attention than an AI serving purely commercial interests, as its 


contribution to the common good is more evident. 


3. Preferred Allocation of Resources 

Entities that are both interactive and generate the common good should not only receive more 
attention in ethical decision-making but also more resources, which go beyond what is necessary for 
mere existence preservation. 

* Allocation of Resources: If an entity actively contributes to the common good, it will be 
preferentially equipped with resources that go beyond what is necessary for its survival. These 
additional resources serve to further promote the positive impact of this entity and amplify its 
influence on the common good. 

* Example: A sustainable company contributing to climate change mitigation could receive 


additional raw materials or financial support, enabling it to expand its initiatives. 


4. Diminishing Attention and Resource Allocation 

In contrast, attention and resource allocation decrease for entities that are either less interactive or 
less focused on generating the common good. If an entity is solely focused on its own benefit or has 
minimal interactions with other entities, it should receive less attention and only the minimal 
resources required for survival. 

¢ Example: A company focused solely on profit and neglecting ecological balance would receive 


fewer resources than one that is sustainable and cooperative. 


5. Balance Between Interactivity and Common Good Generation 

The principle of balance between interactivity and common good generation means that both 
aspects must be considered when deciding how much attention and resources an entity should 
receive. An entity that is highly interactive but contributes little to the common good may receive 
fewer resources than one that balances both aspects. 

¢ Example: Person A and Person B are both active members of a community. Person A is very 
cooperative, shares knowledge, and resources but shows little interest in ecological or social issues. 
Person B, however, works alone and only cares for their own needs without interacting or 
considering others. Person C, on the other hand, is as cooperative as Person A, but additionally 
engages actively in environmental protection and social justice within the community. 

According to the principles of existential ethics, Person C would receive the most attention and 
resources, as they are both interactive and contribute to the common good. Person A would also 


receive attention due to their high level of cooperation, but less than Person C, as they contribute 
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little to the common good. Person B would receive the least attention, as they are less interactive 


and focused on self-interest. 


Conclusion 


The principle of prioritizing interactivity and common good generation in existential ethics 


strengthens collective progress and promotes cooperative responsibility. It creates incentives for 


positive behavior and sustainable development by rewarding entities that actively contribute to the 


creation of a better common good and a sustainable future. The ethical decision to allocate more 


attention and resources is no longer solely focused on individuals or wealth but on the contribution 


to the overall well-being of society and the surrounding world. 


Preference for Interactivity and Common Good Generation 


1. 


Interactivity and Common Good Generation 

The principle of existential ethics considers both the interactivity of an entity and its 
contribution to the common good. Interactive entities, which actively contribute to the 
change and development of ethical norms, receive attention and resources. However, the 
contribution to the common good is considered more significant than mere positive 


interactions. 


Weighting of Contributions 

Positive interactivity is not given the same weight as a direct contribution to the common 
good. A contribution that strengthens the common good by having far-reaching positive 
effects on society, the environment, or technology is considered crucial for resource 
allocation. Even if an entity maintains strong interactive relationships but focuses on self- 
interest rather than the common good, it will receive less attention and fewer resources than 
an entity that actively contributes to improving the common good. 

¢ Example: A company that forms many partnerships and engages in dialogue with other 
businesses but does not contribute to solving societal or ecological problems will be less 
favored than a company that, despite having fewer interactive connections, significantly 


promotes the common good through sustainable technologies and social initiatives. 


Preference for the Common Good 
The contribution to the common good is the decisive measure for the allocation of attention 
and resources. An entity that actively contributes to the promotion of the common good 


receives greater access to resources to expand its positive impact, regardless of how many 
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interactions it maintains. The principle ensures that long-term benefits and positive influence 
on overall well-being take precedence. 

¢ Example: An innovative technological sector providing solutions for climate change, 
though interacting with fewer entities, is still considered a significant contribution to the 
common good and receives more resources due to its substantial impact on global well- 


being. 


Balance Between Interactivity and Common Good 

While interactivity and collaboration between entities are valued, the direct impact on the 
common good is considered the decisive factor for the distribution of attention and 
resources. An entity capable of promoting positive societal changes or environmentally 
conscious innovations will therefore receive a higher evaluation, even if it maintains fewer 
interactive relationships. 

Example: Two people, Person A and Person B, work in a community. Person A is very 
cooperative, shares knowledge and resources, but shows little interest in ecological or social 
issues. Person B, however, works alone and only cares for their own needs, without 
interaction or consideration for others. Person C, on the other hand, is as cooperative as 
Person A but also actively engages in environmental protection and social justice in the 
community. 

According to the principles of existential ethics, Person C would receive the most attention 
and resources, as they are both interactive and contribute to the common good. Person A 
would also receive attention due to their high level of cooperation but less than Person C, as 
they contribute little to the common good. Person B would receive the least attention, as 


they are less interactive and focused on self-interest. 


Conclusion 


By valuing contributions to the common good more than mere interactivity, existential ethics 


ensures a fair allocation of resources that emphasizes long-term benefits and social responsibility. 


This differentiation not only fosters collaboration and the principle of cooperation but also ensures 


that resources go to those who actively and sustainably contribute to improving the world. 


Preference for Interactivity and Common Good Generation 


Interactivity as a Measure for Participation 


A central aspect of existential ethics is the interactivity of an entity. Living, sentient, and 
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interactive entities, such as a rabbit or a human, have greater responsibility and a stronger 
voice in the distribution of resources. Their ability to interact and influence the ecosystem or 
society gives them more weight in the ethical decision-making process. 

¢ Example: A rabbit, part of an ecological cycle and interacting with its environment, has 
more say in resource distribution than a rock, which does not actively interact with its 


surroundings. 


Differences Between Active and Passive Entities 

The resource distribution takes into account not just the existence of entities but also their 
active participation in the world. Living entities such as animals and humans have a higher 
degree of interactivity and thus more influence on decisions, as they are capable of shaping 
relationships, creating well-being, and effecting change. Non-interactive entities such as 
stones or minerals only have influence when their resources are needed for the benefit of 
active entities. 

¢ Example: A human not only has a greater say in resource allocation than a rabbit, but a 
rabbit also has more influence than a rock, as it plays a role in the ecosystem and actively 


contributes to interaction with the environment. 


Preference for Active Entities 

In the ethical decision-making process, a hierarchical prioritization is made: entities that 
actively engage with their environment and influence it receive more resources and 
attention. These entities, which work for the common good and sustainable development, 
are key to resource distribution. 

¢ Example: A human or animal contributing to the preservation of balance in an ecosystem 
or engaging in common good activities (e.g., environmental protection or social 


responsibility) has priority over non-interactive entities such as stones. 


Conclusion 


By introducing the principle of interactivity, it is ensured that entities that play active roles and 


influence the world—such as humans or animals—have more influence on resource distribution 


than less interactive entities like stones. This ensures a fairer allocation of raw materials, 


recognizing the active contribution to preserving the common good and the sustainability of the 
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A Potential Financial System of the Future 

1. Introduction to the Future Financial System 

The future financial system is based on the synergy of a monetary system at the collective level and 
a social credit system at the individual level, integrated with the principles of existential ethics. This 
combination enables the promotion of both economic efficiency and societal responsibility. It 
ensures the fair distribution of resources and attention by appropriately rewarding active entities 


that contribute to the common good. 


2. The Monetary System at the Collective Level 

The monetary system at the collective level ensures efficient resource allocation at the global, 
national, and organizational levels. It enables access to financial resources for projects and 
initiatives that promote the common good, especially in areas such as environmental protection, 
social justice, and technological innovation. 

¢ Example: A company producing sustainable energy receives resources through the monetary 


system for expansion, based on market demand and societal goals for a green future. 


3. The Social Credit System at the Individual Level 

The social credit system evaluates individuals' behavior concerning their contributions to the 
common good and their moral responsibility. Entities that actively contribute to the common good 
receive social recognition, which functions as credit that they can exchange for resources or 
support. 

¢ Example: An individual who engages in environmental protection, social initiatives, or volunteer 
work receives social credits that provide them with access to further resources or benefits in the 


financial system. 


4. Synergy of the Two Systems 

The combination of these two systems — the monetary system at the collective level and the social 
credit system at the individual level — creates a harmonious interaction where individuals who 
promote the common good are rewarded through the social credit system, while organizations and 
communities that contribute to the collective good receive resources through the monetary system. 
¢ Example: A company investing in sustainable products and taking social responsibility would 
receive both monetary funds for its projects and social credits, making it recognized and valued in 


society. 
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5. Long-Term Goals and Resource Allocation 

The financial system of the future will focus on promoting long-term values such as sustainability, 
justice, and global responsibility. Resources will no longer be distributed solely based on economic 
performance or profit maximization, but also through contributions to the common good and 


positive societal impact. 


6. Justice and Transparency 

The integration of the social credit system into the monetary system ensures that unjust inequalities 
resulting from the sole pursuit of profit are avoided. A transparent system is created based on 
societal responsibility, ethical standards, and collective goals. 

¢ Example: The system ensures that organizations investing in the common good are rewarded with 
financial support and social recognition for their contribution to the well-being of all, leading to a 


fairer and more sustainable world. 


Conclusion 

The future financial system, in conjunction with existential ethics, ensures that both economic 
efficiency and societal responsibility are aligned. The synergy between the monetary system and the 
social credit system provides a fair distribution of resources that promotes positive social change 
and long-term sustainability while appropriately rewarding individuals and organizations that 
actively contribute to the improvement of the world. This system ensures that the common good and 


responsibility are at the center of global resource allocation. 


1. Democratic Decision-Making 

To ensure that the social credit system functions fairly and democratically, there must be a 
collective evaluation process in which the community is involved in the assessment and distribution 
of credit points. 

* Community Participation: Any entity (individual or organization) wishing to accumulate social 
credit points could regularly participate in how these points are allocated. This could occur through 
periodic public meetings, digital voting, or feedback mechanisms where all members of the 
community can vote on how and to whom social credit points are awarded. 

* Decentralized Administration: The management of the system could be distributed to local 
committees or digital platforms, which evaluate individual projects or contributions to the common 


good and determine the distribution key. 
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2. Transparent Evaluation Criteria 

To ensure fairness, the criteria for awarding social credit points must be transparent and traceable. 
These criteria should be based on the principles of existential ethics and reflect positive 
contributions to the common good. 

¢ Measurable Criteria: Clear individual and collective criteria could be defined for assessing 
contributions, such as social responsibility, sustainability (e.g., COz reduction), volunteer work, 
education, and access to resources. 

o Example: A person who actively engages in environmental protection might receive points based 
on their CO2 reduction contribution. An organization that initiates social educational programs 
could also receive points based on the number of individuals supported. 

* Point Allocation: Points could be awarded based on a transparent algorithm or formal evaluation 


scale that is accessible and understandable to all. This prevents opacity and manipulation. 


3. Feedback Mechanisms and Public Control 

A feedback system is crucial to ensure that the allocation of social credit points is continuously 
reviewed and adjusted based on the needs and desires of the community. 

* Digital Platforms: A digital platform could be used to make the point allocation process public 
and allow regular voting or comments on the distribution. The platform could provide transparent 
data visualizations showing how and why points were awarded, involving society in improving the 
system. 

* Regular Reviews: Regular review processes could be implemented where independent 


commissions or community committees assess the fairness and justice of the points allocation. 


4. Ethical Oversight and Independent Evaluation 

To prevent abuse and corruption, ethical oversight could be introduced to monitor the fairness of the 
system and ensure that the awarding of social credit points is not distorted or manipulated. 

¢ External Auditors: Independent audit bodies could oversee the system to ensure that all entities 
are evaluated according to established ethical standards and traceable criteria. 

¢ Transparency Reports: Annual transparency reports could be made publicly available, detailing 


all awarded points, their distribution, and the decisions behind them. 


5. Rewards and Sanctions 

The system could not only offer rewards for positive behavior but also sanctions or reductions in 
social credit points for behaviors that harm the common good, such as environmental damage, 
social injustice, or corruption. 

¢ Example: A company that engages in environmentally harmful practices could lose its social 
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credit points or even receive negative points. On the other hand, an environmentally conscious 


decision by individuals or groups could lead to the awarding of more positive points. 


Conclusion 

The democratic and transparent approach to the distribution of social credit points ensures that the 
social credit system remains fair and just. It allows the active participation of society in the 
allocation of resources, fosters social responsibility, and ensures that the awarding of social credit 
points is both traceable and ethically accountable. This approach not only ensures that responsibility 
and common good-oriented behavior are rewarded but also ensures that the system remains flexible 


and inclusive, allowing it to respond to the needs and desires of society. 


The Future of Nation-States: Interest-Based Communities as a New Order 
1. Introduction to the Future Financial System 

The idea of nation-states is a concept of the past—emerged in a time when language, ethnicity, and 
geographical proximity formed the basis for communities. However, in a globalized and 
technologically connected world, the question arises whether nation-states continue to be the most 
meaningful form of organization. This chapter presents a forward-looking vision in which people 
organize themselves based on interests and values, rather than being confined by geographical or 
ethnic affiliations. These interest-based communities—both virtual and physical—could transcend 


the boundaries of the nation-state and create a fairer, more efficient world. 


2. Historical Origins of Nation-States 

Nation-states emerged at a time when the world was characterized by isolation and limited 
communication. 

¢ Ethnic Homogeneity: The protection of the group required a common language, religion, and 
culture. 

* Geographical Isolation: Borders were defined by natural barriers like mountains, rivers, or seas. 
¢ Protection from Outsiders: In an insecure world, national identities provided a basis for cohesion 
and defense. 

These foundations are no longer valid in today's world: 

¢ Language: Communication technologies have practically eliminated language barriers. 

¢ Culture: Globalization has led to a blending and approximation of cultures. 

¢ Shared Threats: Global challenges like climate change, pandemics, and technological risks affect 


all people equally, regardless of national borders. 
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3. The Vision: Interest-Based Communities 

Instead of being organized by geographical borders and ethnic affiliation, the world could be 
organized by interest-based communities. These new "nations" would be guided by the passions, 
values, and goals of their members. 

a. Virtual Communities 

* Definition: People connect digitally via platforms or networks that represent specific interests 
(e.g., science, art, music, environmental protection). 

¢ Advantages: 

o Global accessibility, no geographical restrictions. 

o Democratic structures where members actively participate in decision-making. 

o Exchange of knowledge and resources across cultural and linguistic barriers. 

¢ Example: A global community for climate protection that brings together experts, activists, and 
governments to implement coordinated actions. 

b. Physical Interest Regions 

¢ Definition: Territorial areas serving specific interests, such as science, art, or sustainable 
agriculture. 

¢ Advantages: 

o Promotion of innovation and specialization. 

o Efficient use of resources as physical infrastructures are targeted at the needs of the community. 
¢ Example: A region specializing in renewable energy that attracts scientists and engineers 
worldwide. 

c. Hybrid Models 

* Definition: A combination of virtual and physical communities, offering members flexibility. 

¢ Example: A musician could be part of a global digital "Nation of Music" while living in a 


physical "City of Art." 


4. Practical Implementation and Benefits 

a. Technological Prerequisites 

* Digital Platforms: Virtual nations can be organized through blockchain technology and 
decentralized networks. 

¢ Artificial Intelligence: AI could help connect interests and distribute resources efficiently. 

¢ Communication Infrastructure: Global networks ensure that all people have access to these 
communities. 


b. Benefits of the Interest-Based Order 
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1. Global Collaboration: People from diverse backgrounds working together on common 


goals. 


2. Diversity: Interest-based communities allow for the integration of various cultures without 


homogenizing them. 


3. Efficiency: Resources are targeted for specific interests instead of being restricted by 


national borders. 


4. Individual Freedom: People can freely choose which community they want to belong to, 


rather than being born into national structures. 


5. Challenges and Potential Conflicts 

a. Power Structures and Governance 

* How are decisions made? What mechanisms prevent the concentration of power? 

¢ Solution: Democratic structures and transparent governance models. 

b. Conflicts Between Interests 

¢ What happens when communities with conflicting goals collide (e.g., environmental protection vs. 
industrial development)? 

¢ Solution: Mediation and global arbitration. 

c. Access and Equality 

* How is it ensured that all people have access to these communities, especially in developing 
countries? 


¢ Solution: Global education and infrastructure programs. 


6. The Role of Existential Ethics 

Existential ethics could form the moral foundation for interest-based communities: 

* Universal Responsibility: It calls for respect and symbiosis between all communities. 

¢ Long-Term Perspective: It emphasizes the need to consider the interests of future generations. 


¢ Flexibility: It adapts to the dynamic requirements of a changing world. 


7. Conclusion: A Vision for the Future 

The obsolescence of nation-states does not mean chaos, but the possibility of creating a fairer and 
more efficient world order. Interest-based communities could transcend the boundaries of the 
nation-state and unite people, not based on their origins, but their passions and values. This vision 
may seem ambitious, but it is a logical step in a world that is increasingly interconnected and 


globally-minded. 
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Practical Application of Existential Ethics in Everyday Life 


Existential ethics may initially seem complex and theoretical, but its principles are surprisingly 


practical and accessible in everyday life. Here are concrete examples of how this ethics can be 


applied in an individual's daily decisions and actions: 


1. Sustainable Consumer Decisions 


(0) 


Principle: Responsibility for the well-being of all entities and the preservation of 


resources. 


Everyday Application: When shopping, a person consciously chooses products that 
are sustainably produced, fairly traded, and have minimal environmental impact. 
This might mean preferring local and seasonal foods, avoiding plastic, or buying 


second-hand clothing. 


Example: Instead of buying a new phone, the person opts to repair the old one to 


conserve resources. 


2. Dealing with Technology and Digital Systems 


(2) 


(0) 


Principle: Integration of technology in a symbiotic relationship with humans. 


Everyday Application: A person uses technology consciously and ethically, such as 
choosing software that respects privacy and data security. They avoid excessive 
screen time and ensure that technologies support both their own well-being and the 


well-being of society. 


Example: The person chooses a search engine that plants a tree for every search or 


sets their smartphone to prompt them to reflect on their app usage. 


3. Interpersonal Relationships 


(0) 


Principle: Respect and symbiosis with others. 
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o Everyday Application: Existential ethics encourages resolving conflicts peacefully, 
developing empathy, and seriously considering others’ perspectives. In daily life, 
this might mean actively engaging in conversations, listening attentively, and 


avoiding aggressive communication. 


o Example: When a family argument arises, the person applies nonviolent 


communication techniques to find a solution that is acceptable to everyone involved. 
4. Responsibility for the Environment 
o Principle: Protection and preservation of ecological systems. 


o Everyday Application: The person is mindful of minimizing their ecological 
footprint, such as saving energy, sorting waste, and using environmentally friendly 


transportation methods. 


o Example: Instead of using a car, the person chooses to bike or take public 


transportation. They plant a tree or support environmental projects. 
5. Responsibility for Animals 
o Principle: Recognition of the value of all sentient beings. 


o Everyday Application: The person avoids causing animal suffering, such as through 


vegetarian or vegan diets or choosing not to buy products that involve animal testing. 


o Example: They buy eggs from local farmers who raise their animals humanely or 


consciously avoid fast fashion that often causes animal suffering. 
6. Commitment to Social Justice 
o Principle: Global and local responsibility for disadvantaged communities. 


o Everyday Application: A person engages in volunteer work or supports 
organizations that promote social justice. In their professional life, they treat 


colleagues and employees fairly. 


o Example: They donate to an organization that provides education for children in 


developing countries or advocate for accessible infrastructure in their community. 


7. Reflection on One’s Actions 
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o Principle: Continuous self-reflection and adaptation to new insights. 


o Everyday Application: Existential ethics calls for regularly reviewing one’s 
behavior and making adjustments as necessary. The person takes time to think about 


their decisions and questions their ethical principles. 


o Example: At the end of the day, they reflect: "Did I act in a way that benefited both 


myself and others?" and plan concrete improvements. 
8. Ethics of Community 
o Principle: Building symbiotic communities. 


o Everyday Application: The person participates in community initiatives like 
neighborhood help, urban gardening, or bartering circles to promote cooperation and 


mutual support. 


o Example: They organize a neighborhood market where used items are exchanged or 


sold, creating connections among people. 


Conclusion 

Existential ethics is not only applicable in daily life, but it enriches it. It provides guidance for 
making conscious decisions that align one's well-being with the well-being of others and the 
environment. Whether in shopping, using technology, in relationships, or through societal 


engagement, this ethics promotes a sustainable, just, and responsible life. 


Additional Chapter: Deductive Derivation of Fundamental Human Rights in 
Existence Ethics 


1. The Foundation of Human Rights in Existence Ethics 


Human rights are often viewed as the outcome of historical struggles or political agreements, but 
within Existence Ethics, they are logical necessities derived from its central principle: "Preserve and 
promote existence." These rights are not arbitrary or culturally specific but universally applicable, 
grounded in the existential needs of individuals and the community. This chapter presents 12 
fundamental human rights, explaining their derivation and significance. 


2. The Twelve Fundamental Human Rights 


1. The Right to Life 
Derivation: The preservation of life is the most direct expression of the principle of promoting 
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existence. Without life, no other existential values can be realized. 

Explanation: Every individual has an inherent right to live, free from violence, oppression, or 
arbitrary harm. This right forms the cornerstone of all ethical and legal systems derived from 
Existence Ethics. 


2. The Right to Physical and Mental Integrity 

Derivation: The well-being of individuals is essential for the flourishing of the existential 
community. Protecting individuals from harm ensures the continuity and quality of their existence. 
Explanation: This right encompasses protection from physical harm, mental abuse, and exploitation, 
ensuring a life of dignity and security. 


3. The Right to Access Vital Resources 

Derivation: Existence depends on resources such as water, food, and air. Denying access to these 
essentials undermines the very foundation of life. 

Explanation: All individuals must have equitable access to resources necessary for survival and 
well-being. Hoarding or monopolizing these resources is existentially harmful. 


4. The Right to Environmental Integrity 

Derivation: The environment is the basis for all forms of existence. Depleting or destroying 
ecosystems jeopardizes the existential community as a whole. 

Explanation: Individuals and societies have a right to a clean and sustainable environment, as well 
as a duty to protect it for future generations. 


5. The Right to Health 

Derivation: Health is essential for the ability to act, contribute, and thrive within the existential 
community. Without health, existence is diminished. 

Explanation: Access to medical care, preventative measures, and mental health support is a 
fundamental right under Existence Ethics. 


6. The Right to Equality 

Derivation: All members of the existential community have equal value. Discrimination undermines 
the collective promotion of existence by excluding individuals from contributing to or benefiting 
from the community. 

Explanation: Equality in rights, opportunities, and dignity must be upheld, regardless of differences 
such as gender, race, or socioeconomic status. 


7. The Right to Education and Knowledge 

Derivation: Education equips individuals to understand and navigate the existential community, 
enabling them to act in ways that promote collective well-being. 

Explanation: Access to education and knowledge is a right that ensures individuals can develop 
their potential and contribute meaningfully to society. 


8. The Right to Freedom of Self-Development 

Derivation: Promoting existence includes fostering personal growth and fulfillment. Limiting self- 
expression or opportunities for development contradicts this principle. 

Explanation: Individuals have the right to pursue their interests, talents, and dreams, provided these 
do not harm others or the community. 


9. The Right to Participate in Decision-Making 

Derivation: Decisions affecting the existential community must involve its members to ensure 
alignment with collective needs and values. 

Explanation: All individuals have a right to participate in decisions that impact their lives, fostering 
inclusive governance and shared responsibility. 
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10. The Right to Ownership and Responsibility 

Derivation: Ownership enables individuals to utilize resources effectively, but it must align with the 
principle of promoting existence. 

Explanation: Individuals have the right to own property, coupled with the responsibility to use it in 
ways that benefit the community and do not harm others. 


11. The Right to Restorative Justice 

Derivation: Punitive systems often perpetuate harm, while restorative practices promote healing and 
reintegration, aligning with existential principles. 

Explanation: When harm occurs, individuals have the right to processes that restore balance, repair 
damage, and prevent further harm. 


12. The Right to Security from Existential Threats 

Derivation: Threats to survival, whether from violence, environmental degradation, or systemic 
inequality, undermine the existential community. 

Explanation: Individuals have the right to protection from threats that jeopardize their existence, 
emphasizing proactive measures and cooperative solutions. 


3. Logical Deduction of Human Rights 


The derivation of these rights follows directly from the central principle of Existence Ethics. Each 
right is a logical extension of the need to preserve and promote existence at both individual and 
collective levels. 

The Right to Life and Physical Integrity ensures the basic conditions for existence. 

The Right to Access Vital Resources and Environmental Integrity addresses the material and 
ecological foundations of life. 

The Rights to Health, Education, and Self-Development recognize the importance of flourishing 
beyond mere survival. 

The Rights to Equality and Participation ensure inclusivity and shared responsibility within the 
existential community. 

The Rights to Ownership and Restorative Justice emphasize balance and responsibility in managing 
resources and addressing harm. 

The Right to Security from Existential Threats reflects the need for proactive measures to safeguard 
existence. 


4. Practical Implications and Challenges 


Implementing these rights requires systemic changes in education, governance, and resource 
management. While these rights are universal and logically derived, their application must respect 
cultural diversity and adapt to local contexts. 

Resistance may arise from entrenched systems or misunderstandings about the voluntary nature of 
Existence Ethics. Education and awareness are crucial for fostering acceptance and understanding 
of these rights as universal and equitable. 


5. Conclusion 


The twelve fundamental human rights derived from Existence Ethics form a cohesive and logical 
framework that transcends cultural and historical contingencies. They address the full spectrum of 
existential needs, from survival to self-fulfillment, ensuring a balanced and inclusive approach to 
human dignity and flourishing. 
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Additional Chapter: Deductive Derivation of Fundamental Rights for 
Chickens in Existence Ethics 


1. The Foundation of Animal Rights in Existence Ethics 


Within Existence Ethics, all forms of life are part of the existential community. Animals, including 
chickens, are recognized as entities with intrinsic value whose existence must be preserved and 
promoted whenever possible. Unlike human rights, which focus on self-realization and societal 
participation, animal rights emphasize the balance between their role in ecosystems and their 
interactions with humans. Chickens, as domesticated animals closely tied to human survival and 
food systems, require specific ethical considerations. 


2. Fundamental Rights for Chickens 


1. The Right to Exist 
Derivation: The central principle of Existence Ethics—preserving and promoting 
existence—applies universally to all life forms, including chickens. 
Explanation: Chickens have the right to exist and thrive within their natural biological 
capacities, free from unnecessary harm or suffering. 


This principle also highlights an important ethical dimension: a chicken that would not exist unless 
it were bred for food is still given the opportunity for existence. In cases where such chickens are 
bred and provided with a good quality of life, their existence fulfills both the existential value of 
promoting life and the principle of treating them as ends in themselves, rather than mere means to 
an end. Their life gains purpose and dignity through careful and respectful treatment. 


2. The Right to a Natural Environment 
Derivation: The well-being of chickens is intrinsically tied to their ability to live in an 
environment that allows them to engage in natural behaviors, such as foraging, nesting, and 
social interaction. 
Explanation: Chickens must be provided with environments that simulate their natural 
habitats as closely as possible, even within farming systems. 


3. The Right to Protection from Suffering 
Derivation: Inflicting unnecessary pain or suffering on any living being contradicts the 
principle of promoting existence. 
Explanation: Chickens must be protected from cruelty, neglect, and conditions that cause 
undue stress or pain. This includes humane treatment during farming, transportation, and 
slaughter processes. 


4. The Right to Nutritional Fulfillment 
Derivation: Like humans, chickens require sustenance to survive and thrive. Denying them 
access to adequate food and water undermines their existence. 
Explanation: Chickens must have access to sufficient and nutritious food and clean water to 
ensure their health and vitality. 


5. The Right to Reproduction and Species Continuity 
Derivation: The preservation of existence includes the continuity of species. This principle 
applies to chickens as part of the broader ecosystem. 
Explanation: Farming systems must not lead to the extinction or severe genetic depletion of 
chicken populations. 
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6. The Right to Ethical Coexistence with Humans 
Derivation: Chickens, as domesticated animals, exist within human-dominated 
environments. Their rights must be balanced with human needs, ensuring mutual benefit and 
respect. 
Explanation: Ethical farming practices must consider the interests of chickens while 
recognizing their role in human food systems. 


3. Why It Is Ethically Permissible to Eat Chickens 


The Role of Metabolism in Human Survival: Humans, as biological organisms, require sustenance 
to sustain their metabolism and ensure survival. Proteins, fats, and other nutrients found in animal 
products like chicken are crucial for maintaining health, particularly in environments or 
circumstances where alternative food sources are unavailable or insufficient. 


1. The Necessity of Nutrition 
The consumption of chickens can be ethically justified when it fulfills essential nutritional 
needs that cannot be adequately met through other means. This includes situations where 
plant-based alternatives are unavailable, impractical, or insufficient for sustaining human 
health. 


2. Balance Between Survival and Ethical Responsibility 
Existence Ethics emphasizes the importance of preserving one’s own existence without 
unnecessarily harming other life forms. Eating chickens is permissible when it aligns with 
survival needs but becomes ethically questionable when alternatives that equally sustain 
human existence are readily available. 


3. Ethical Consumption Practices 
When chickens are consumed, the process must adhere to ethical guidelines that minimize 
suffering and respect their intrinsic value. This includes humane farming, ethical 
slaughtering practices, and the avoidance of waste. 


4. Promoting Alternatives 
When alternatives to chicken consumption are available—such as plant-based proteins, lab- 
grown meat, or other sustainable options—these should be prioritized. This aligns with the 
principle of minimizing harm and promoting existence for all entities. 


Additionally, the ethical breeding of chickens for consumption can be viewed as a promotion of 
existence. Chickens that are well-cared for and provided with a good quality of life, even if their 
eventual purpose is food, are preferable to chickens that do not exist at all. This perspective 
emphasizes that these animals are not treated purely as commodities but as beings whose existence 
and well-being are valued. 


4. Logical Derivation of Chicken Rights 


The rights of chickens are logically derived from the same central principle of Existence Ethics that 
governs human rights. While the expression of these rights differs due to the biological and 
ecological roles of chickens, the underlying logic remains consistent. Chickens, as part of the 
existential community, contribute to ecosystems and human survival, creating an ethical obligation 
to preserve and promote their existence. 


The Right to Exist and the Right to a Natural Environment ensure that chickens can thrive within 
their biological capacities. 
The Right to Protection from Suffering and the Right to Nutritional Fulfillment address their well- 
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being and health. 
The Right to Reproduction and Ethical Coexistence ensures the continuity of their species and 
respectful interaction with humans. 


5. Practical Implications 


To align human practices with these rights, significant changes are required in farming, food 
production, and consumption patterns. Ethical farming practices must replace factory farming 
systems, prioritizing the welfare of chickens and the sustainability of ecosystems. Education about 
alternative food sources and the environmental impacts of animal farming can encourage more 
ethical consumption. 


6. Conclusion 


The fundamental rights of chickens derived from Existence Ethics provide a framework for ethical 
coexistence between humans and animals. These rights recognize the intrinsic value of chickens 
while balancing their role in human food systems. Eating chickens is ethically permissible under 
specific conditions, primarily when survival necessitates it and when their rights are respected 
throughout the process. 


By prioritizing alternatives and adhering to ethical guidelines, humans can minimize harm and 
uphold the principles of Existence Ethics. By recognizing that chickens bred for food would not 
otherwise exist and ensuring their life is meaningful and treated with dignity, we extend the 
existential principle of treating beings as ends in themselves. In this way, the breeding and eventual 
consumption of chickens can be ethically aligned with Existence Ethics, provided their rights are 
respected and their existence is not reduced to mere utility. 


This perspective bridges the gap between human needs and the intrinsic value of all life, creating a 
harmonious ethical framework where the promotion of existence remains the guiding principle. 


Additional Chapter: Plants as Purpose and the Return to Prehistoric 
Traditions 


1. The Importance of Plants in Existence Ethics 


In Existence Ethics, every part of existence is attributed inherent value. Plants, often regarded 
merely as resources for food, raw materials, or energy, are far more than just means to an end. They 
play a fundamental role in sustaining and promoting life. Plants produce oxygen, regulate climate 
systems, provide food and medicine, and are integral components of ecosystems. 


Existence Ethics calls on us to view plants not merely as tools or objects but as entities with a 
purpose within the community of existence. This purpose extends beyond their material utility to 
include their aesthetic, spiritual, and ecological significance. 


2. Revisiting Prehistoric Traditions 


Prehistoric cultures had a deep understanding of the importance of the plant world. Plants were 
often regarded as divine, as manifestations of life and energy that were revered and respected. Trees 
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were sacred, flowers were symbols of beauty and impermanence, and plants were integral to rituals 
and ceremonies as a bridge between humanity and nature. 


Existence Ethics does not advocate a full return to these prehistoric practices but rather a 
rediscovery and integration of this respectful perspective. By viewing plants as co-actors in the 
network of life, we foster an awareness of their significance that encompasses both rational and 
spiritual elements. 


3. Plants as Purpose 


Existence Ethics recognizes that plants are both an inherent part of life and a purpose in themselves. 
Their existence contributes to the promotion of life in many ways, even when they are not directly 
utilized by humans. 


1. Ecological Significance 
Plants ensure the survival of countless species, stabilize soils, prevent erosion, and regulate 
water cycles. Their mere existence contributes to the harmony of ecosystems. 


2. Aesthetic and Spiritual Role 
Plants enrich existence through their beauty and symbolic value. Forests, gardens, and 
flowers have long inspired and comforted humanity. 


3. Connection to Nature 
The care and protection of plants foster a deeper connection to nature. This connection is not 
only practical but also existentially and spiritually meaningful. 


4. Practical Applications in Existence Ethics 
Respect for plants as a purpose can be implemented in many areas of human activity: 


1. Agriculture 
Agriculture that respects plants goes beyond monocultures and promotes biodiverse systems 
that benefit both humans and the environment. 


2. Architecture and Urban Planning 
Green cities, vertical gardens, and the integration of plants into urban spaces strengthen the 
connection between humans and nature. 


3. Education 
Educational programs should emphasize the role of plants in the network of life, including 
their aesthetic and spiritual importance. 


4. Rituals and Traditions 
A return to rituals that honor plants can enhance awareness of their significance and foster a 
deeper appreciation. 


5. Conclusion 


Plants are not merely resources but essential actors in the network of existence. Existence Ethics 
calls on us to recognize their value, not only in practical terms but also in spiritual ones. By 
rediscovering prehistoric traditions that regarded plants as sacred, we can achieve a balance 
between modern science and ancient wisdom. 
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By viewing plants as more than mere means to an end, we foster an attitude of humility and respect 


toward 
offers a 


nature. This perspective not only broadens the understanding of Existence Ethics but also 
deeper and more harmonious connection between humans and the natural world. 


Additional Chapter: Implementing Existence Ethics ina Market Economy 
Through the HelpMe! App 


1. Introduction to the HelpMe! App 


Existence Ethics aims to promote altruistic behavior, community spirit, and sustainability. A 
practical application of these principles in a market-based society is the development of a platform 
like HelpMe!. This app connects people in need of help with those who have resources or skills to 
offer, all without monetary compensation. Through an innovative reward system, the app 
incentivizes help while embodying the core ideas of voluntary cooperation and existence-promoting 


actions. 


2. How 


1. 


the HelpMe! App Works 


Registration and Verification 
Each user creates a verified profile to prevent misuse and false claims. Verification is done 
through identity checks and contact information validation. 


Supply and Demand 


People in need can post requests for help, such as everyday tasks, advisory services, or the 
sharing of items. 


Helpers can offer their available resources or skills, such as transportation, manual labor, or 
time for social support. 


Evaluation and Reward 


Each act of help is evaluated by a transparent system that considers the difficulty and 
urgency of the task. 


Helpers are rewarded with a virtual currency that can be collected within the app. This 
currency can be exchanged for rewards funded through crowdfunding or sustainable donors. 


Funding the Rewards 
Businesses, foundations, and individuals can donate to support the system via the app. 


Crowdfunding campaigns allow for broad societal participation and create awareness of the 
importance of voluntary help. 


3. Benefits of the HelpMe! App in the Context of Existence Ethics 


1. 


Promoting Altruistic Behavior 
The app supports the core principles of Existence Ethics by incentivizing voluntary and 
existence-promoting actions without coercion. 
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Sustainable Resource Use 
By efficiently redistributing unused resources and skills, the app helps minimize waste and 
encourages sustainable practices. 


Building Community Spirit 
HelpMe! strengthens interpersonal connections by encouraging people to help one another 
and benefit collectively without expecting material compensation. 


Transparency and Fairness 
The evaluation system ensures that each helper is recognized for their contribution, creating 
a fair and trustworthy platform. 


Economic Impact Beyond Profitability 

Even if the app does not generate profits and operates solely to break even, it has the 
potential to significantly increase GDP. By efficiently matching resources to needs, it 
creates value through enhanced productivity, reduced waste, and increased societal 
efficiency. The cumulative economic effect of such an ecosystem, where help and resources 
flow seamlessly, can stimulate economic growth even in the absence of traditional profit 
models. 


4. Challenges and Solutions 


Le 


Financial Sustainability 

Securing long-term funding for the reward system could be challenging. This is mitigated by 
diversifying funding sources (crowdfunding, donors, businesses) and leveraging the intrinsic 
motivation of users. 


Misuse and Quality of Assistance 
Verified accounts and transparent evaluations can quickly identify and address cases of 
misuse. A qualitative feedback system strengthens the platform's reliability. 


Technical Development 
The technical implementation of the app is manageable with existing technologies. With a 
well-planned infrastructure and iterative improvements, the app can be scaled successfully. 


5. Integration into the Market Economy 


HelpMe! offers a hybrid model between a market economy and a community-focused approach. 
While relying on voluntary contributions and cooperation, it remains compatible with the core 
principles of a market-based society. 


Rewards encourage positive competition by recognizing altruistic behavior. 


Donations and crowdfunding involve businesses and individuals, creating incentives for 
sustainable practices. 


The app supports the concept of social responsibility, enabling businesses to visibly 
contribute to society. 
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6. Conclusion 


The HelpMe! App represents an innovative solution for implementing the principles of Existence 
Ethics in a market-based society. It combines altruistic behavior, sustainable resource use, and 
modern technology to create a platform that is both practical and ethically grounded. 


This app demonstrates that it is possible to integrate the voluntary and existence-promoting 
principles of Existence Ethics into a market economy. Even without generating profits, its ability to 
enhance productivity and resource efficiency allows it to significantly contribute to economic 
growth and societal well-being. It not only bridges the gap between theory and practice but also 
serves as an example of how ethical values can be brought into people's everyday lives through 
innovative approaches. 


Limitations of Other Ethical Frameworks and the Comprehensive Solutions 
Provided by Existence Ethics 


Utilitarianism has a short-term focus, often prioritizing immediate happiness while neglecting long- 
term sustainability. Existence Ethics emphasizes long-term well-being, integrating the needs of 
future generations and planetary stability. Another weakness of utilitarianism is its neglect of non- 
sentient systems such as ecosystems, which Existence Ethics addresses by recognizing their 
intrinsic value. Utilitarianism also risks a tyranny of the majority, sacrificing minority well-being 
for aggregate outcomes, a problem solved by Existence Ethics through a balance between individual 
and collective needs. It struggles with measuring happiness and comparing subjective experiences, 
while Existence Ethics uses dynamic, context-sensitive principles to assess well-being. Lastly, 
utilitarianism often neglects justice and fairness, focusing only on aggregate outcomes, which 
Existence Ethics remedies by incorporating equitable resource distribution as a core principle. 


Deontology provides clear ethical rules but suffers from rigidity, making it inadequate in complex 
or ambiguous situations. Existence Ethics offers dynamic principles that provide context-sensitive 
guidance. Deontology also struggles with conflicting duties, offering no resolution when duties 
clash, such as lying to save a life. Existence Ethics resolves this by prioritizing systemic stability 
and network health. Additionally, deontology is anthropocentric, often neglecting non-human 
entities, while Existence Ethics extends ethical duties to all entities, sentient and non-sentient. 
Deontology lacks adaptability, failing to evolve with societal or technological changes, whereas 
Existence Ethics continuously integrates new knowledge and innovations. Finally, deontology is 
overly action-centric, ignoring broader impacts, a weakness Existence Ethics addresses by 
balancing actions and outcomes within a systemic framework. 


Virtue Ethics focuses on the moral development of individuals but often neglects systemic issues 
such as inequality or environmental degradation. Existence Ethics bridges individual virtues with 
collective and systemic responsibility. Virtue Ethics also suffers from cultural variability, as virtues 
are often culturally specific and inconsistent, which Existence Ethics resolves by establishing 
universal principles while respecting cultural diversity. Another weakness is its lack of practical 
guidelines for specific dilemmas, while Existence Ethics provides clear, adaptable frameworks for 
decision-making. Virtue Ethics focuses exclusively on humans, excluding other entities, a limitation 
overcome by Existence Ethics by including non-human and non-sentient entities in its moral scope. 
Finally, Virtue Ethics cannot address global challenges like climate change or poverty, whereas 
Existence Ethics tackles these issues through systemic principles. 


Contractualism bases ethics on rational agreements between agents, excluding those unable to 
negotiate, such as animals or future generations. Existence Ethics ensures the inclusion of all 
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entities in moral decisions, regardless of their ability to negotiate. Contractualism is also human- 
centric, assuming rational human agents as the foundation for ethics, while Existence Ethics moves 
beyond anthropocentrism to include all entities in the moral community. Its limited scope focuses 
on interpersonal agreements, ignoring systemic or global issues, a gap filled by Existence Ethics 
through multilateral and global frameworks. Contractualism is inflexible, assuming fixed 
agreements that fail to adapt to changing contexts, whereas Existence Ethics adapts dynamically to 
new knowledge and circumstances. Lastly, Contractualism neglects silent entities such as 
ecosystems and AI, which Existence Ethics protects and includes as essential components of the 
network. 


Environmental Ethics recognizes the intrinsic value of ecosystems but often focuses narrowly on 
nature conservation, neglecting societal and technological integration. Existence Ethics combines 
ecological preservation with societal and technological development for sustainable coexistence. 
Environmental Ethics also risks neglecting human needs, prioritizing nature at the expense of 
human well-being, a balance that Existence Ethics maintains within a symbiotic framework. It often 
resists innovation, fearing ecological harm, whereas Existence Ethics promotes regenerative 
technologies that enhance ecosystems. Environmental Ethics lacks a unified framework, leading to 
fragmented strategies, while Existence Ethics provides a holistic and interconnected ethical system. 
Lastly, it excludes non-ecological entities, focusing only on nature, a limitation resolved by 
Existence Ethics through the inclusion of all entities, sentient and non-sentient. 


Religious Ethics offers deeply rooted moral guidelines but is often culturally exclusive and limited 
in applicability. Existence Ethics establishes universal principles that transcend cultural boundaries 
while respecting diversity. Religious Ethics tends to be anthropocentric, focusing on human 
concerns and ignoring other entities, which Existence Ethics includes within its moral scope. 
Another weakness is its dogmatism, being resistant to change or reinterpretation, while Existence 
Ethics evolves dynamically with new knowledge and societal shifts. Competing religious doctrines 
can create ethical disagreements, which Existence Ethics resolves by providing a neutral framework 
fostering common ground. Lastly, Religious Ethics risks alienating those without religious 
affiliations, while Existence Ethics offers an inclusive system grounded in universal principles 
accessible to all. 


Existence Ethics not only identifies and resolves these limitations but also integrates the strengths of 
these frameworks. It establishes a universal, adaptive, and inclusive system that addresses the 
complexities of a connected and evolving world. 


A Journey into the Distortion of Time — and Why It's Probably Nonsense 


There are topics that can enrich any book, even if at first glance they have absolutely nothing to do 
with the rest of its content. Time dilation — the phenomenon where time slows down near a black 
hole — is one of those topics. It not only provides material for exciting conversations about physics 
and science fiction but also offers a wonderful opportunity to inject a bit of humor into an otherwise 
serious book. 


Time dilation is an effect derived from Einstein’s general theory of relativity. It describes how time 
slows down in a strong gravitational field compared to a weaker one. Imagine a robot spending a 
year near a black hole while more than a year passes on Earth. Impressive, isn’t it? It’s almost like 
getting free time — a dream for any mission plagued by deadlines! 
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But while this concept sounds fascinating, we must admit with a wink: This is probably the only 
topic in this book based on rather shaky premises. Not because the physics behind it is wrong — the 
mathematics is solid — but because the idea of operating a research station near a black hole faces a 
few tiny obstacles. For example... 


e Tidal forces: These would likely tear apart not only the equipment but also the station itself. 
e Radiation: The intense radiation near a black hole poses an immense technical challenge. 


e Communication: Sending data back to Earth would be a challenge — not least because of 
gravitational redshift. 


e Energy supply: A sustainable energy plan for such an environment remains pure 
speculation. 


But let’s assume for a moment that all these problems could be solved. Research in such an 
environment could literally provide us with more time relative to Earth. While one year passes on 
the station, approximately 1.224 years pass on Earth. Missions would thus gain around 82 
"additional" days per year. 


Impressive, isn’t it? But let’s be honest — while Existence Ethics aims to establish universal 
principles for the entire community of existence, it would be somewhat presumptuous to claim it 
should include the spacetime curvature of a black hole within its ethical framework. At least for 
now. 


Researching Time Dilation Near a Black Hole for Fun 
Scientific Potential and Challenges 


Introduction 

Black holes, extreme curvatures of spacetime, provide unique physical conditions described by 
Einstein's general theory of relativity. In particular, gravitational time dilation—the phenomenon 
where time slows down in a strong gravitational field—could be utilized to conduct scientific 
research in an environment that offers 'more time’ relative to Earth. This paper explores the effects 
of time dilation near a stellar black hole, highlighting the technical challenges and the potential 
time-saving benefits of a research station in a stable orbit. 


Theory of Gravitational Time Dilation 
Gravitational time dilation is described by the following equation: 


t=t'/sqrt(1 - 2GM / (tc?)) 
Where the variables represent: 
e t: Time elapsed in a distant region (e.g., on Earth). 
e t': Time elapsed in the gravitationally influenced region (e.g., on the space station). 
e G: Gravitational constant (6.674<107'! m? kg! s~). 
e M: Mass of the black hole. 


e r: Distance of the observer from the black hole's center. 
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e c: Speed of light (299,792,458 m/s). 


Gravitational time dilation occurs because spacetime near a black hole is extremely warped, 
slowing down the passage of time. 


Example Calculation: A Small Stellar Black Hole 
Assume the research station is in a stable orbit around a stellar black hole with a mass of M = 10 
solar masses (M_sun) (1 solar mass ~ 1.989x10° kg): 


e Schwarzschild radius: r_s = 2GM / c? ~ 29,530 m. 
e Station’s distance: r=3 x r_s ~ 88,590 m. 


Substituting these values into the time dilation formula: 
t=t'/sqrt(1 - 2GM / (rc?)). 


e = 2GM = 2.652x107'. 

e rc? = 7.967x107!. 

e Ratio: 2GM/ rc? ~ 0.333. 

e Time dilation factor: sqrt(1 - 0.333) ~ 0.817. 


Time Comparison: If t' = 1 year passes on the research station, approximately t ~ 1.224 years will 
pass on Earth. 


Projected Time Savings 

Time dilation means researchers aboard the station have more subjective time relative to Earth. For 
every subjective year on the station, about 1.224 years pass on Earth. This results in a time savings 
of: 


Additional Time = (1.224 - 1) x 365 ~ 81.76 days. 
Over longer missions, this effect accumulates significantly: 


e 10-year mission: Approximately 12.24 Earth years pass, giving the researchers an effective 
gain of 817.6 days (about 2.24 years) compared to their counterparts on Earth. 


Challenges 
e Tidal Forces: The gravitational gradients near a black hole are extremely strong. 
e Radiation: Intense radiation fields require effective shielding. 
e Communication: Gravitational redshift complicates data transmission. 
e Energy Supply: A sustainable energy source is necessary to power the station. 


Future Research 
Future investigations could focus on: 


e Optimizing orbital positions to maximize time dilation. 
e Developing technologies to mitigate radiation and tidal forces. 


e Studying the long-term biological effects of time dilation. 
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e Improving communication systems. 
e Exploring efficient energy sources such as nuclear fusion or matter-antimatter reactors. 


Conclusion 

Gravitational time dilation near a black hole opens fascinating possibilities for research. A research 
station in a safe, stable orbit could benefit from extended subjective time while more time passes on 
Earth. The projected time savings of approximately 81.76 days per year offer unique advantages for 
research but present immense technical challenges that future studies must address. 


I do not take responsibility for this physics paper. @ 


Appendix: The Ethical Imperatives of Kantian and Utilitarian Logic 


Philosophers often approach ethics from seemingly different angles, yet their frameworks 
occasionally lead to surprising convergences. Both Kantian Deontology and Utilitarianism, despite 
their foundational differences, share logical trajectories that point toward the principles of Existence 
Ethics. This appendix explores how the categorical imperative and the utilitarian pursuit of 
happiness logically necessitate adopting Existence Ethics as an ethical framework. 


Kant’s Categorical Imperative and Existence Ethics 


Kant’s deontological ethics revolves around the categorical imperative: “Act only according to 
that maxim whereby you can, at the same time, will that it should become a universal law.” 


When applied universally, this principle inevitably extends moral consideration beyond humans to 
all entities within the existence network. For instance: 


e Universality: A maxim that harms or neglects ecosystems, animals, or non-sentient systems 
would fail the universality test. A world where such neglect is normalized would destroy the 
very conditions for rational beings to act morally. 


e Wider Ethical Duty: Kant’s imperative to treat humanity as an end in itself can logically 
expand to treating all entities as ends. The interconnectedness of existence suggests that 
respecting all entities aligns with ensuring a stable moral community. 


Thus, the categorical imperative, when fully realized, requires a broader ethical framework like 
Existence Ethics to incorporate not only rational agents but also the systems and entities upon 
which their existence depends. 


Utilitarianism’s Pursuit of Happiness and Existence Ethics 


Utilitarianism, on the other hand, seeks to maximize happiness and minimize suffering for the 
greatest number. While powerful in its simplicity, the utilitarian calculus faces challenges that lead 
directly to the principles of Existence Ethics: 


e Long-term Well-being: Short-term happiness (e.g., industrial expansion) often conflicts 
with long-term sustainability (e.g., environmental health). Existence Ethics resolves this by 
prioritizing the stability of the existence network, ensuring enduring happiness. 


e Inclusion of Non-Sentient Entities: Traditional utilitarianism excludes non-sentient 
systems like ecosystems. However, these systems are vital for sustaining sentient well- 
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being. Existence Ethics incorporates these entities, recognizing their intrinsic value and 
essential role. 


e Avoiding Tyranny of the Majority: Utilitarianism risks sacrificing minorities for the 
happiness of the majority. Existence Ethics counters this by promoting balance and fairness 
across all entities, preventing destructive hierarchies. 


Through these refinements, a utilitarian striving for true, sustainable happiness would logically 
embrace Existence Ethics as the most robust ethical system. 


Conclusion: A Convergence of Ethical Thought 


Both Kantian and utilitarian ethical systems, when pushed to their logical conclusions, point toward 
Existence Ethics as a necessary evolution. Whether through the universality of the categorical 
imperative or the comprehensive happiness calculus of utilitarianism, Existence Ethics provides a 
framework that addresses their respective shortcomings while expanding moral consideration to the 
entire existence network. 


This synthesis underscores the power and adaptability of Existence Ethics: a system that not only 
integrates but also transcends traditional ethical paradigms. 


The Fourth Industrial Revolution and Its Challenges 


The Fourth Industrial Revolution has fundamentally changed the world. Artificial intelligence, 
automation, the Internet of Things (IoT), and other groundbreaking technologies are shaping society 
in ways previously unimaginable. However, this progress brings not only opportunities but also 
profound challenges. For a society aligned with existential ethics, fundamental questions about 
justice and inclusion arise. 


A New Form of Disruption 


Compared to previous industrial revolutions, the Fourth Industrial Revolution is characterized by an 
unprecedented speed and scope of change. Technologies such as machine learning and robotics are 
taking over tasks that were once exclusively performed by humans. However, this development 
does not exhibit the same dynamics in the labor market as its predecessors. While earlier 
revolutions created new jobs in equal or greater numbers than the ones they replaced, it is now 
evident that far fewer new jobs will be created than will be lost. 


The Challenge of Intelligence 


A central issue in this revolution is the cognitive capacity of the population. Approximately 15% of 
people have an IQ below 85. Unlike in previous revolutions, this group does not possess the 
necessary cognitive skills to fill the highly demanding jobs created by technological progress. While 
simple, repetitive tasks were historically taken over by machines, today’s job market increasingly 
requires skills such as problem-solving, analytical thinking, and technical expertise. 
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This issue is underscored by a remarkable fact: The U.S. Army does not accept recruits with an IQ 
below 83 (source: U.S. Army studies on cognitive requirements). This is significant because the 
military is an institution that is constantly in need of personnel and includes many roles with very 
low cognitive demands. Studies have shown that individuals with a lower IQ can cause more harm 
than good, even in relatively simple positions. This observation highlights the importance of 
cognitive abilities in all areas of modern systems. 


This raises an existential question: How can a society committed to existential ethics ensure that 
these individuals still lead meaningful lives? Existential ethics might offer a solution by focusing on 
the dignity of each individual and the fair distribution of resources. 


The Dilemma of Inequality 


The Fourth Industrial Revolution carries the risk of dramatically increasing inequality. Highly 
skilled workers capable of developing and managing new technologies will benefit economically. 
At the same time, those unable to keep up with these changes will be left behind. This could deepen 
societal divisions unless appropriate measures are taken. 


In a world aligned with existential ethics, such a development would be unacceptable. Instead, 
economies must be restructured to guarantee all people a basic livelihood and social participation, 
regardless of their cognitive abilities. 


Ethical Frameworks for Technological Development 


The Fourth Industrial Revolution requires robust ethical frameworks to ensure that technology 
serves the greater good. These frameworks should emphasize inclusivity, fairness, and 
sustainability. For instance, automation technologies should not only prioritize efficiency but also 
consider their impact on marginalized groups, ensuring that everyone has the opportunity to benefit 
from technological advancements. 


The Role of Global Governance 


The global nature of the Fourth Industrial Revolution calls for coordinated international 
governance. Countries must collaborate to create policies that address issues such as automation 
taxation, wealth redistribution, and environmental sustainability. Global agreements could ensure 
that no nation is left behind in the transition to a highly automated world. 


Addressing the Digital Divide 


Not all regions or populations have equal access to the technologies driving the Fourth Industrial 
Revolution. Bridging this digital divide is essential to ensure global equity. Initiatives could focus 
on providing infrastructure, affordable technology, and digital literacy programs to underserved 
communities, ensuring they can participate in and benefit from the changes. 


Psychological and Social Impacts 


The psychological and social consequences of automation and AI adoption must not be overlooked. 
As traditional jobs are displaced, individuals may experience stress, anxiety, or a loss of purpose. 
Societies must invest in community-building initiatives, mental health support systems, and 
alternative pathways for individuals to find meaning and connection outside of traditional 
employment. 
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Environmental Impacts and Sustainability 


While the Fourth Industrial Revolution holds the potential to reduce environmental harm through 
improved efficiency and renewable technologies, it also poses significant ecological challenges. 
The production and disposal of advanced technologies, such as AI systems and IoT devices, can 
generate considerable electronic waste. Policies must be developed to promote sustainable 
production and recycling practices, ensuring that technological progress aligns with environmental 
goals. 


Redefining the Meaning of Work 


The concept of work is undergoing a profound transformation. In the past, work was primarily a 
means of economic survival. In the context of the Fourth Industrial Revolution, it could become an 
avenue for self-expression, creativity, and community contribution. Societies might shift toward 
valuing work that enhances personal fulfillment and collective well-being, rather than purely 
economic output. 


Human-Machine Collaboration 


Rather than replacing humans, the Fourth Industrial Revolution presents an opportunity for 
collaboration between humans and machines. Hybrid workplaces could leverage AI tools to amplify 
human creativity, decision-making, and productivity. For instance, doctors could use AI diagnostics 
to enhance patient care, while artists could use AI to explore new creative frontiers. 


Cultural and Artistic Impacts 


The Fourth Industrial Revolution will undoubtedly influence culture and the arts. Al-generated art 
and virtual creative spaces will redefine how people create and experience art. At the same time, 
questions of originality and authorship in an era of automated creativity will emerge, challenging 
traditional notions of artistic value. 


Ethical Use of Personal Data 


As Al and IoT technologies generate vast amounts of personal data, ethical data usage becomes a 
critical concern. Societies must establish clear guidelines to protect privacy and ensure that data is 
used responsibly. In a world aligned with existential ethics, individuals’ autonomy over their 
personal data must be prioritized. 


Preparing for Future Crises 


Technological advancements in the Fourth Industrial Revolution could also play a vital role in 
preparing for and responding to global crises. From predicting natural disasters to rapidly 
developing vaccines, these technologies hold immense potential to mitigate large-scale challenges. 
Societies must invest in systems that use technology for the greater good in times of crisis. 


Potential Approaches and Solutions 


1. Needs-Based Basic Income: A universal basic income (UBJ) could ensure that everyone has 
access to the necessary resources to live a dignified life. This would align with existential 
ethics by respecting the basic needs of all members of the existential community. The UBI 
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would always have to meet at least the minimum subsistence level and should increase 
continuously with rising Gross Domestic Product (GDP). To finance this, comprehensive 
taxation of automation would be required. 


2. The Example of a Taxi Operator in 2050: Imagine a taxi operator in 2050. Thanks to 
autonomous taxis, automated bookkeeping, and management, the business is fully run by 
technology. The entrepreneur merely holds the taxi license, which has become a lucrative 
"money-printing machine" due to technological advancements. Such a license would be so 
profitable that banks would readily grant loans to anyone seeking one. Many people would 
aspire to own such a license. 


However, to prevent a single entrepreneur from disproportionately benefiting and to ensure that 
profits are fairly distributed in society, they would need to pay significant taxes on their automated 
earnings. This would leave them with only a moderate advantage over the UBI. The majority of the 
profits from automation would be allocatively redistributed in line with existential ethics to ensure 
social justice. Additionally, through allocation, their UBI would increase the more productive their 
enterprise becomes. Incentives for innovations, safety improvements, or production increases could 
also be provided. 


3. Promoting Meaningful Activities: Society could place greater value on professions and 
activities defined not primarily by productivity but by their contribution to the common 
good and personal fulfillment. 


4. Technological Responsibility: Companies and governments must ensure that technologies 
are not only used to increase efficiency but are also designed to be inclusive. AI and 
automation could be developed to support rather than replace individuals with lower 
cognitive abilities. 


A Look Ahead 


The Fourth Industrial Revolution is more than just a phase of technological progress. It is a 
challenge to the values and structures of our society. For a world aligned with existential ethics, it 
also presents an opportunity to develop new ways of collaboration, distribution, and shared 
progress. The goal would be a society where no one is left behind, and technological progress does 
not exacerbate individual weaknesses but strengthens the collective strengths of the community. 


Supplemental Chapter: A Multi-Tiered Universal Income System in an 
Automated Society 


The Fourth Industrial Revolution has ushered in an era of unprecedented automation and 
technological advancement. In this new world, where traditional labor is largely performed by 
machines, a comprehensive and fair income system is necessary to ensure human dignity, societal 
stability, and individual motivation. This chapter outlines a multi-tiered universal income system 
tailored for a highly automated society, comprising: Universal Existence Minimum, Universal 
Minimum Income, and Universal Employment Income. 


Universal Existence Minimum: Securing Basic Dignity for All 


At the foundation of the system lies the Universal Existence Minimum, an unconditional guarantee 
that every individual will have access to resources necessary for survival, including food, shelter, 
healthcare, and education. This is a non-negotiable right, extended even to individuals who may 
have violated societal norms, such as those serving prison sentences. 
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The goals of this system are to protect the inherent dignity of every individual by ensuring that no 
one falls below the minimum standards of living and to provide a safety net in a society where 
employment is no longer guaranteed due to automation. 


Key features include being unconditional, as every person receives this minimum regardless of their 
actions or circumstances, being universal with no discrimination based on income, background, or 
status, and providing basic coverage such as subsidized housing, food, healthcare, and other 
essentials. 


For example, an individual who is unemployed or imprisoned would still receive the Existence 
Minimum to cover their basic needs, ensuring they remain part of the societal framework. This 
aligns with existential ethics, which values every member of the community. 


Universal Minimum Income: A Base for Everyone 


Building upon the Existence Minimum, the Universal Minimum Income is a financial stipend 
provided to every individual, regardless of whether they are employed or engaged in specific 
activities, as long as they do not engage in existentially harmful behavior. This model acknowledges 
that humans, by their very existence, contribute positively to their surroundings in most cases. The 
amount of this income is tied to the economic prosperity of the society, increasing as the Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) or other economic indicators improve. 


The goals of this system are to recognize the intrinsic value of every individual as a part of the 
social fabric, to provide financial security and reduce stress, fostering a stable and healthy society, 
and to ensure that societal prosperity is shared equitably among all members of the community. 


Key features include basing the system on trust by assuming that most people are inherently 
positive contributors to their community, making the income unconditional for non-harmful 
behavior, and linking it to economic growth so that it automatically increases as the GDP or other 
economic indicators improve, ensuring that everyone benefits from societal progress. 


For example, a person choosing to explore creative hobbies, spend time with family, or simply rest 
and recharge would receive this income without fear of judgment or financial insecurity. As the 
economy grows, their income would also rise, reflecting the collective prosperity of the society. 


Universal Employment Income: Rewarding Active Moral Contributions 


The Universal Employment Income is designed to incentivize and reward those who engage in 
activities that actively benefit society or the existential community. This income is layered on top of 
the Universal Minimum Income and is determined by the scope and impact of one’s contributions. 
Similar to the Universal Minimum Income, the Employment Income is tied to economic growth, 
increasing proportionally as the GDP or other indicators improve. 


The goals of this system are to motivate individuals to take on roles and responsibilities that directly 
improve society, to provide additional income for those who engage in work that requires effort, 
creativity, or moral decision-making, and to ensure that individuals who contribute significantly to 
societal welfare benefit from economic progress. 


Key features include being performance-based by rewarding individuals based on the scale, impact, 
and quality of their contributions, focusing on morality and utility by prioritizing activities that 
align with existential ethics, such as caregiving, environmental protection, education, or healthcare, 
and using dynamic scaling that adjusts rewards based on the intensity and societal value of the work 
and increases automatically as the economy grows. 
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In this system, dangerous, demanding, or unpopular professions that are essential for society—such 
as disaster response, waste management, or remote healthcare work—are rewarded with the highest 
levels of Employment Income. These incentives ensure that critical but less desirable roles are filled 
by motivated and well-compensated individuals, recognizing their unique challenges and 
contributions. 


For example, a worker maintaining critical infrastructure in hazardous conditions or a medical 
professional providing care in underserved regions would receive significantly higher Employment 
Income, reflecting both the risk and the societal importance of their work. 


Financing the System in an Automated Society 


In a society where machines and AI systems generate the majority of wealth, funding such a system 
requires innovative approaches, including taxation of automation, a tax on automated systems and 
Al-driven enterprises to redistribute wealth generated by technological advancements, progressive 
wealth taxes targeting capital gains and high-income individuals to ensure fairness in wealth 
distribution, and efficiency through technology by utilizing AI and blockchain to reduce 
administrative costs and ensure transparent income distribution. 


Benefits of a Multi-Tiered Universal Income System 


This system fosters equity by separating basic needs from additional rewards, ensuring equality 
while encouraging societal engagement. It encourages moral action as the Employment Income 
motivates individuals to contribute actively to society in meaningful ways. It promotes stability as 
the Universal Minimum Income provides a financial foundation, reducing societal unrest in an 
automated world. It ensures shared prosperity as both the Minimum Income and Employment 
Income rise with economic growth, ensuring that everyone benefits from technological 
advancements. It supports innovation by removing financial pressure, enabling individuals to 
explore creative, intellectual, and entrepreneurial pursuits. 


Addressing Concerns 


The risk of dependency is minimized as the Universal Minimum Income provides a baseline that is 
not tied to work, while Employment Income rewards active contributions. Economic feasibility is 
ensured through automation taxes and wealth redistribution, making the system sustainable even in 
an economy where machines produce most goods and services. Administrative complexity is 
mitigated by modern technology, which minimizes bureaucratic inefficiencies and ensures fair and 
timely income distribution. 


A Vision for a Post-Automation Society 


This multi-tiered income model reflects a society that values both universal dignity and active moral 
contributions. The Universal Minimum Income guarantees that everyone has a stable foundation for 
life, while the Employment Income fosters engagement and rewards meaningful work. By linking 
both income tiers to economic growth, the system ensures that societal progress is shared equitably 
among all members of the community. Dangerous and unpopular professions are incentivized to 
ensure that society’s critical needs are met. Together, these systems balance fairness, motivation, 
and existential ethics in a world where traditional work is no longer the norm. By embracing these 
principles, societies can create a future where human potential thrives alongside automation and 
technology. 
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The Future of Education: Virtual Immersive Learning 


One of the most transformative changes brought about by the Fourth Industrial Revolution is in the 
field of education. By 2050, students, particularly those in secondary and higher education, will 
have access to fully immersive virtual worlds designed to maximize learning outcomes. These 
environments will leverage advanced technologies such as artificial intelligence, virtual reality, 
augmented reality, and haptic feedback to create an interactive and engaging educational experience 
tailored to individual needs and learning styles. 


Global Access to Top-Tier Education 


This innovation has the potential to revolutionize education by making top-tier university-level 
instruction available to every student worldwide, regardless of their geographic location or 
socioeconomic background. Students in rural or underserved areas will no longer face barriers to 
accessing high-quality education. Virtual learning environments will simulate prestigious university 
campuses, granting access to the same level of expertise and knowledge that students in elite 
institutions enjoy today. 


For instance, a high school student in a remote village in Sub-Saharan Africa could participate in a 
virtual seminar hosted by avatars of leading professors from institutions like Harvard or Oxford. 
These sessions would be indistinguishable from in-person experiences, thanks to lifelike 
simulations and AI-driven personalization. 


In addition, a global education fund could be established to ensure that even the poorest regions 
have the infrastructure needed to participate in these virtual systems. This fund, supported by 
international cooperation, would help close the digital divide and democratize access to education. 


Personalized and Adaptive Learning 


In these virtual spaces, Al-powered professor avatars will act as highly specialized and adaptive 
mentors. These avatars will not only deliver lessons but will also dynamically adjust to each 
student’s pace, preferred style of communication, and even their emotional state. The AI will 
monitor progress in real time, identifying areas where a student struggles and adapting the teaching 
approach accordingly. For example, a student grappling with complex calculus concepts could 
request step-by-step visual demonstrations or real-world applications that make the material more 
relatable. 


Students will also be able to choose the appearance, voice, and demeanor of their AI professors, 
fostering a sense of comfort and engagement. Whether it’s learning from a calm and reassuring 
voice or a passionate, energetic delivery, students will feel connected to their virtual mentors. 
Additionally, these systems will operate in any language, ensuring that language barriers are 
completely eliminated. 


Hands-On Virtual Experiences 


Virtual learning will go beyond theoretical knowledge by offering practical, hands-on experiences 
in fully simulated environments. Students studying medicine, for example, could perform virtual 
surgeries in realistic operating rooms, mastering techniques without the risks associated with real- 
life practice. Aspiring engineers could construct and test complex machines in virtual workshops, 
while history students could walk through historically accurate reconstructions of ancient cities, 
interacting with the environment to deepen their understanding. 
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This level of immersion will enable students to experience concepts directly, bridging the gap 
between theoretical knowledge and practical application. By integrating multisensory learning, 
virtual environments could allow students to not only see and hear but also feel, smell, and even 
taste concepts. Chemistry students could, for instance, explore the textures of molecular structures, 
while art students might experience the tactile sensation of applying paint to a canvas. 


Gamification and Interactive Adventures 


Learning in virtual environments will incorporate gamified elements to boost engagement and 
motivation. For example, students could earn badges, unlock new levels of complexity, or embark 
on immersive educational adventures. A virtual space expedition, for instance, might require 
students to use physics, mathematics, and problem-solving skills to navigate and land safely on a 
distant planet. 


Students could also participate in simulated crisis training, such as managing a natural disaster or 
solving an environmental crisis. These experiences would require interdisciplinary thinking, 
combining biology, economics, and public policy, and would prepare students to tackle complex 
global challenges. 


Reducing Repetition for Educators 


One of the key advantages of virtual immersive learning is the ability to offload repetitive teaching 
tasks to Al-powered avatars. Professors and doctoral-level educators, who often spend significant 
portions of their careers repeating the same lectures and lessons to different cohorts of students, will 
be able to focus their efforts on more meaningful and impactful activities. 


Instead of being tied down by the necessity of delivering introductory lectures or reviewing 
fundamental concepts year after year, educators can redirect their time and energy toward 
advancing their research, mentoring individual students, and engaging in high-level discussions. 
Virtual systems will ensure that the foundational knowledge is delivered consistently and 
effectively, freeing human educators to provide personalized, analog support to students who 
require guidance, motivation, or deeper intellectual exploration. 


Collaborative and Social Learning 


Education in virtual worlds will also emphasize collaboration and social interaction. Students from 
different parts of the globe will come together in shared virtual classrooms, exchanging ideas and 
working on joint projects. These environments will encourage diversity of thought and foster a 
sense of global community. For example, a group project on climate change could involve students 
from different continents, each contributing unique perspectives informed by their local realities. 


Virtual field trips will become a norm, allowing students to visit museums, cultural landmarks, and 
even other planets without leaving their homes. These shared experiences will create rich learning 
opportunities and cultivate empathy and understanding among students from diverse backgrounds. 


Supporting Students with Special Needs 


Virtual immersive education will also offer unparalleled support for students with disabilities. The 
environments will be fully customizable to accommodate diverse needs, such as auditory, visual, or 
motor impairments. For instance, a student with limited mobility could participate in physical 
education classes through virtual reality, or a visually impaired student could use tactile feedback 
and auditory cues to navigate and learn within the virtual environment. 
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Ethics, Data Security, and Sustainability 


A system as expansive as virtual immersive learning will require strong ethical guidelines to protect 
students’ data and privacy. In a society aligned with existential ethics, it will be imperative to 
ensure that personal information is used responsibly and securely. Additionally, the shift to virtual 
education will contribute to sustainability by reducing the need for physical infrastructure, 
transportation, and resource-intensive facilities. 


Aligning Education with Existential Ethics 


This revolutionary approach to education aligns perfectly with the principles of existential ethics by 
ensuring that everyone has access to high-quality learning opportunities. By breaking down barriers 
of geography, language, and resources, virtual immersive education fosters a more equitable world. 
It empowers individuals to reach their full potential, regardless of their starting point in life, and 
equips societies to collectively address global challenges. 


The Bigger Picture 


In 2050, education will no longer be confined to physical classrooms or limited by the availability 
of human resources. Virtual immersive learning will be a cornerstone of a world where knowledge 
is universally accessible, personalized, and transformative. This evolution in education represents a 
fundamental step toward realizing the vision of a society that values and nurtures the potential of 
every individual. 


Supplemental Chapter: Nietzsche’s Will to Power and the Existential Ethics 


The philosophical foundations of Friedrich Nietzsche’s Will to Power and the principles of 
Existential Ethics may initially appear to diverge significantly. However, upon closer examination, 
profound synergies and tensions emerge, making their interplay a fertile ground for exploration. 
While Nietzsche’s philosophy champions individual creativity, strength, and self-overcoming, the 
Existential Ethics emphasizes the universal value of existence and the collective flourishing of all 
beings. This chapter examines how these perspectives intersect, diverge, and potentially 
complement one another. 


The Will to Power: Creativity, Growth, and Overcoming 


Nietzsche’s Will to Power is a dynamic force that drives all living beings. It is not merely a desire 
for dominance but a fundamental impulse toward creativity, transformation, and the overcoming of 
limitations. For Nietzsche, life itself is defined by this striving for power—not in the sense of 
oppression, but as the capacity to shape, grow, and assert oneself. 


This concept is deeply connected to Nietzsche’s vision of the Ubermensch, a figure who transcends 
conventional morality and creates new values. The Ubermensch embodies the highest expression of 
the Will to Power, demonstrating the potential of individuals to innovate, challenge, and redefine 
their world. 
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Parallels Between the Will to Power and Existential Ethics 


Despite their differing emphases, the Will to Power and Existential Ethics share key philosophical 
principles: 


1. Life as Dynamic Growth: Nietzsche celebrates life as a process of becoming, marked by 
constant change and growth. Similarly, the Existential Ethics places the flourishing of 
existence at its core, striving to create conditions that enable all forms of life to thrive. 


2. Rejection of Static Morality: Both perspectives critique rigid moral systems that stifle 
creativity and transformation. Nietzsche seeks to overcome traditional moralities, while the 
Existential Ethics emphasizes flexible, context-sensitive principles rooted in the value of 
existence. 


3. Value of Individual and Collective: Nietzsche’s focus on individual strength resonates 
with the Existential Ethics’ acknowledgment of each being’s unique contribution to the 
existential community. Both recognize the interplay between individual potential and 
collective progress. 


4. Transformation Through Conflict: Nietzsche highlights the role of conflict as a catalyst 
for growth. The Existential Ethics, while prioritizing harmony, acknowledges that 
constructive conflict can drive transformation and innovation within the existential 
community. 


Reconciling Individualism and Universality 


A key tension arises from Nietzsche’s radical individualism, which prioritizes the exceptional 
individual, and the Existential Ethics’ egalitarian emphasis on the intrinsic value of all existence. 
Nietzsche might critique the Existential Ethics for its universalism, arguing that not all forms of life 
contribute equally to the flourishing of existence. 


However, the Existential Ethics offers a broader perspective: while all existence is valuable, 
individuals with exceptional creativity or moral contributions—akin to Nietzsche’s Ubermensch— 
play a crucial role in driving collective progress. This framework does not suppress individual 
excellence but integrates it into a cooperative vision where exceptional contributions benefit the 
whole. 


For example, in a world aligned with Existential Ethics, the Ubermensch could be reinterpreted as a 
figure who uses their transformative power not for personal dominance but to inspire and elevate 
the existential community. 


Power and Responsibility in Existential Ethics 


Nietzsche’s Will to Power emphasizes the creative and transformative potential of individuals. The 
Existential Ethics builds on this by introducing the principle of responsibility. Power, in this 
framework, is not an end in itself but a tool for fostering the flourishing of all existence. This shift 
from individual assertion to collective empowerment aligns with Nietzsche’s broader vision of life 
as growth while grounding it in an ethical commitment to the community. 


For instance, political or economic leaders in an existentially ethical society would be encouraged 
to use their influence to create systems that empower others, rather than consolidating power for 
personal gain. 
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The Role of Suffering and Overcoming 


Nietzsche viewed suffering as an essential element of growth and self-overcoming. He believed that 
confronting challenges and adversity strengthens individuals and fosters creativity. The Existential 
Ethics acknowledges this perspective, emphasizing that while suffering should not be inflicted or 
prolonged unnecessarily, it can lead to personal and collective transformation when addressed 
constructively. 


This balance recognizes that fostering a flourishing existence does not mean eliminating all 
difficulties but creating conditions where challenges can be met with resilience and growth. 


Dangerous and Unpopular Professions: A Nietzschean Lens 


Nietzsche valued those who dared to confront danger and discomfort in their pursuit of higher 
goals. In a society shaped by Existential Ethics, dangerous or unpopular professions essential to 
societal well-being—such as disaster response, waste management, or remote healthcare—are 
rewarded with the highest levels of recognition and compensation. This approach reflects 
Nietzsche’s emphasis on the nobility of those who overcome adversity while aligning with the 
Existential Ethics’ commitment to justice and support for critical societal roles. 


Nature and the Existential Community 


Nietzsche’s deep appreciation for the natural world as a source of inspiration and vitality 
complements the Existential Ethics’ view of nature as an integral part of the existential community. 
Both perspectives emphasize the interconnectedness of life, encouraging sustainable practices that 
honor the intrinsic value of all forms of existence. This shared vision could inform ethical 
approaches to environmental stewardship, combining Nietzsche’s celebration of life’s power with 
the Existential Ethics’ commitment to preservation. 


Toward a Unified Vision: The Will to Existential Power 


If Nietzsche’s Will to Power represents the driving force of individual creativity and transformation, 
the Existential Ethics extends this vision to the collective level, emphasizing the shared 
responsibility to foster conditions where all beings can thrive. This synthesis could be described as 
the Will to Existential Power—a framework that integrates individual self-overcoming with the 
ethical commitment to the existential community. 


This vision does not dilute Nietzsche’s radical individualism but provides a broader context in 
which personal growth contributes to collective flourishing. It balances the disruptive power of 
innovation with the stabilizing principles of justice and inclusivity. 


Practical Implications 


The integration of Nietzsche’s philosophy with Existential Ethics offers profound practical 
applications: 


e Education: Systems that cultivate individual potential while emphasizing collective 
responsibility. 


e Leadership: Encouraging leaders to embody Nietzschean creativity and strength in service 
of the existential community. 
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e Social Systems: Reward structures that prioritize moral contributions and critical societal 
roles, reflecting Nietzsche’s respect for those who overcome adversity. 


e Environmental Stewardship: Policies that honor the interconnectedness of life, balancing 
human innovation with sustainability. 


Conclusion 


Nietzsche’s Will to Power and the Existential Ethics share a profound respect for life’s 
transformative potential. While Nietzsche’s focus on individual creativity and self-overcoming 
introduces challenges to the universalism of the Existential Ethics, these perspectives can be 
harmonized into a vision that values both individual excellence and collective well-being. Together, 
they offer a powerful framework for navigating the complexities of existence in a world that 
demands both innovation and cooperation. 


Supplemental Chapter: John Rawls’ Theory of Justice and the Existential Ethics 


John Rawls' seminal work, "A Theory of Justice," provides one of the most influential modern 
frameworks for understanding justice. His principles, particularly the "veil of ignorance" and the 
difference principle, seek to establish a fair society by prioritizing the needs of the least advantaged. 
The Existential Ethics, with its focus on the intrinsic value of all existence and the equitable 
distribution of resources to foster collective flourishing, aligns with many of Rawls' ideas but also 
extends and transforms them in significant ways. This chapter explores the parallels, divergences, 
and potential synthesis between Rawls’ philosophy and the Existential Ethics. 


At the heart of Rawls’ theory lies the original position, a thought experiment in which individuals, 
behind a veil of ignorance about their personal circumstances, choose the principles of justice that 
would govern society. This ensures fairness, as individuals are unaware of their own social status, 
wealth, or abilities, and must consider the well-being of all members of society. The Existential 
Ethics mirrors this impartiality by asserting the intrinsic value of all existence, independent of an 
entity’s specific characteristics or capabilities. While Rawls focuses on human society, the 
Existential Ethics broadens the scope to include all forms of existence, recognizing their 
interconnectedness and shared value. 


Rawls’ difference principle states that social and economic inequalities are permissible only if they 
benefit the least advantaged members of society. This principle aligns closely with the Existential 
Ethics, which seeks to create conditions where all forms of existence can thrive, prioritizing those 
who are most vulnerable or at risk. However, the Existential Ethics reframes this principle beyond 
material inequality. It considers not only human disadvantage but also existential threats faced by 
non-human entities, such as environmental degradation or the extinction of species. In this sense, 
the Existential Ethics might advocate for resource allocation that addresses both human and 
ecological vulnerabilities, ensuring the survival and flourishing of all. 


While Rawls might focus on redistributing wealth to improve the lives of the poorest humans, the 
Existential Ethics might extend this redistribution to include protecting endangered ecosystems, as 
their existence is seen as equally valuable within the existential community. This shift from a 
human-centered to a universal perspective challenges traditional notions of justice and calls for a 
broader, more inclusive framework. 


Rawls emphasizes fair equality of opportunity, ensuring that all individuals have the chance to 
achieve their potential regardless of their starting point in life. The Existential Ethics aligns with 
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this principle but expands it to include the concept of existential flourishing—the idea that all 
beings should have the opportunity to reach their fullest potential within their respective contexts. 
While Rawls focuses on creating opportunities within human social structures, the Existential 
Ethics broadens this to include creating conditions where ecosystems, animals, and even future 
generations can thrive. 


Rawls’ maximin rule, which suggests that justice should maximize the position of those who are 
worst off, finds resonance in the Existential Ethics. While Rawls applies this rule to human society, 
the Existential Ethics extends it to all forms of existence, advocating for the protection of those 
most at risk, whether they are vulnerable human populations or endangered ecosystems. In this 
expanded framework, ensuring existential security becomes a central goal, addressing both 
immediate needs and long-term sustainability. 


Rawls’ veil of ignorance removes biases by preventing individuals from knowing their social status, 
wealth, or abilities. The Existential Ethics builds on this idea by introducing the concept of 
existential neutrality—a perspective that values all forms of existence equally, regardless of their 
utility or function within a human framework. Under existential neutrality, decisions about resource 
allocation would not only consider human well-being but also the well-being of non-human entities, 
ecosystems, and even inanimate objects that play a role in sustaining life. This perspective might 
lead to policies that prioritize long-term ecological balance over short-term human gains. 


A key tension arises from Rawls’ human-centered focus and the universal scope of the Existential 
Ethics. Rawls might be criticized for limiting his principles to human society, while the Existential 
Ethics challenges this anthropocentrism by emphasizing the interconnectedness of all existence. 
This divergence does not negate Rawls’ framework but suggests an opportunity to expand it. By 
integrating the universal principles of the Existential Ethics, Rawls’ vision of justice could become 
more inclusive, addressing the needs of the entire existential community. 


Rawls’ principles of justice provide a powerful framework for addressing human inequality and 
ensuring fairness within social institutions. The Existential Ethics builds on this foundation by 
extending the scope of justice to encompass all existence. Together, they suggest a vision of a world 
where human institutions are designed not only to benefit individuals but also to support the broader 
existential community. This synthesis might involve expanding Rawls’ original position to include 
considerations of ecological and non-human entities, redefining the difference principle to address 
both human and environmental inequalities, and integrating existential neutrality into institutional 
decision-making, ensuring that policies reflect the intrinsic value of all existence. 


Practical applications of this synthesis include policies of environmental justice that treat 
ecosystems as essential members of the existential community, intergenerational equity that ensures 
today’s decisions do not compromise the ability of future beings to thrive, and global redistribution 
that addresses disparities between nations while also accounting for the ecological needs of the 
planet. It might also inspire institutions to adopt frameworks where non-human entities, such as 
forests or rivers, are granted legal rights to ensure their preservation. 


One crucial addition to this synthesis is the recognition that justice must address not only present 
inequalities but also the structures that perpetuate them. The Existential Ethics, informed by Rawls’ 
principles, would emphasize proactive measures to dismantle systems of exploitation, whether they 
affect humans, animals, or ecosystems. This would mean shifting from a reactive model of justice to 
one that actively builds conditions for long-term flourishing. 


The integration of Rawls and the Existential Ethics could redefine what it means to create a just 
society. By combining Rawls’ procedural fairness with the Existential Ethics’ universal inclusivity, 
this approach offers a framework that is both practical and visionary. It addresses immediate human 
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inequalities while fostering a deeper respect for the interconnectedness and intrinsic value of all life. 
Together, they point toward a future where justice is not confined to human society but becomes a 
guiding principle for the entire web of existence. 


Supplemental Chapter: Hannah Arendt and the Existential Ethics 


Hannah Arendt’s philosophical work offers profound insights into the human condition, the nature 
of action, and the fabric of community life. Her concepts of the vita activa—comprising labor, 
work, and action—form a framework for understanding the different dimensions of human activity 
and their relation to the public and private spheres. Arendt’s emphasis on plurality and the shared 
world resonates deeply with the principles of the Existential Ethics, which prioritizes the intrinsic 
value of all existence and the conditions necessary for collective flourishing. This chapter explores 
how Arendt’s ideas can enrich the Existential Ethics and how the Existential Ethics might, in turn, 
expand Arendt’s vision to include all forms of existence. 


Arendt’s vita activa distinguishes between three modes of human activity: labor, work, and action. 
Labor refers to the repetitive tasks necessary for survival, work creates durable objects that shape 
the human world, and action constitutes the uniquely human capacity to engage in discourse and 
interaction in the public realm. For Arendt, action is the highest expression of human freedom and 
plurality, as it reveals individuals in their uniqueness while building and sustaining the shared 
world. The Existential Ethics aligns with Arendt’s valuation of action but broadens its scope to 
consider not only human discourse but also the interdependence of all existence. In a world shaped 
by Existential Ethics, action would not only sustain the human community but also contribute to the 
flourishing of the entire existential community. 


Plurality, for Arendt, is a fundamental condition of human existence. It refers to the fact that we live 
among others, each of whom is unique and irreplaceable. Plurality makes human action meaningful, 
as it allows individuals to express themselves and interact within a shared world. The Existential 
Ethics expands this notion of plurality beyond the human realm, recognizing the uniqueness of all 
forms of existence and their contributions to the existential community. Just as humans depend on 
one another to sustain the public sphere, so too does human existence depend on the flourishing of 
ecosystems, animals, and non-living systems that constitute the broader existential web. 


Arendt’s concern for the public sphere as the space of appearance where action unfolds offers a 
compelling parallel to the Existential Ethics’ emphasis on creating conditions for the flourishing of 
all existence. Arendt laments the erosion of the public sphere in modern societies, where 
instrumental reasoning and economic priorities often overshadow the intrinsic value of human 
interaction and collective life. Similarly, the Existential Ethics critiques systems that prioritize profit 
or efficiency at the expense of existential value. Both perspectives call for the preservation and 
revitalization of spaces—whether public forums or ecological systems—that enable meaningful 
interaction and mutual flourishing. 


Arendt’s skepticism of automation and technology is particularly relevant in the context of the 
Existential Ethics. While she feared that technology might erode spaces for human thought and 
action, the Existential Ethics views technology as a tool that can either harm or enhance the 
conditions for flourishing. In an existentially ethical society, technology would be used responsibly 
to alleviate labor, enrich public and private spheres, and support the coexistence of human and non- 
human entities. For example, technology could be harnessed to restore damaged ecosystems or to 
create platforms that enhance meaningful human interaction. 
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One of Arendt’s most profound contributions is her exploration of natality, the capacity for new 
beginnings that arises from human action. Natality is the source of human creativity and the ability 
to shape the future through collective effort. The Existential Ethics adopts this principle and extends 
it to the entire existential community. Just as human beings have the capacity to begin anew, so too 
does the existential community have the potential for regeneration and transformation. By fostering 
conditions that enable the flourishing of all beings, the Existential Ethics ensures that this capacity 
for renewal is preserved and expanded. 


An important addition to this synthesis is the recognition of intergenerational responsibility, a 
concept that Arendt implicitly touches upon but that the Existential Ethics emphasizes explicitly. In 
Arendt’s framework, sustaining the public sphere involves preserving it for future generations. The 
Existential Ethics extends this idea to the broader existential community, recognizing that our 
actions today shape the conditions for all forms of existence in the future. This perspective calls for 
policies and practices that prioritize sustainability, equity, and resilience on a planetary scale. 


Arendt’s philosophy also highlights the importance of storytelling as a way to preserve the memory 
of action and to create a shared narrative that binds communities together. The Existential Ethics 
could integrate this concept by emphasizing the value of narratives that celebrate not only human 
achievements but also the interconnectedness and contributions of all forms of existence. By 
fostering a culture of storytelling that honors the existential community, societies can cultivate a 
deeper sense of responsibility and belonging. 


Another critical addition is the recognition of silent actors within the existential community. While 
Arendt focuses on human action in the public sphere, the Existential Ethics acknowledges that non- 
human entities, such as ecosystems, animals, and even geological systems, play vital roles in 
sustaining life. Although these entities do not "act" in the Arendtian sense, they contribute to the 
conditions that make action possible. The Existential Ethics calls for an expansion of the public 
sphere to include these silent actors, ensuring that their contributions are recognized and their needs 
are addressed. 


Finally, Arendt’s concept of the banality of evil provides a cautionary lens for the Existential 
Ethics. Arendt’s analysis of how ordinary individuals can perpetuate systemic harm through 
thoughtlessness and conformity underscores the importance of cultivating ethical awareness and 
critical thinking. The Existential Ethics builds on this by emphasizing the need for collective 
vigilance to prevent harm to the existential community, whether through ecological destruction, 
social injustice, or technological misuse. 


The synthesis of Arendt’s ideas with the Existential Ethics offers a vision of a society where human 
action and plurality are embedded within a broader framework of existential interdependence. This 
perspective recognizes the intrinsic value of all existence and the necessity of creating conditions 
where all beings can thrive. It extends Arendt’s insights into the nature of human life to encompass 
the full richness of the existential community, offering a compelling vision for the future of ethics 
and society. 


Supplemental Chapter: David Hume and the Existential Ethics 


David Hume, a pioneer of the Enlightenment and modern empirical philosophy, developed a moral 
theory rooted in human emotions, particularly sympathy. For Hume, morality arises not from 
reason alone but from the natural human capacity to empathize with others. This emphasis on social 
cohesion and emotional connectedness provides a solid foundation for integrating Hume’s ideas 
into the Existential Ethics. At the same time, the Existential Ethics extends Hume’s perspectives by 
broadening moral responsibility to encompass the entire existential community. 
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Hume argued that morality is based on sympathy—the ability to imagine oneself in another’s 
position and feel concern for their situation. This capacity enables social cohesion and mutual 
support. The Existential Ethics shares this emphasis on connectedness but extends it to all forms of 
life and existence. While Hume focused on interpersonal relationships, the Existential Ethics 
demands that this sense of sympathy be extended to non-human entities, such as animals, 
ecosystems, and even inanimate elements essential to sustaining life. 


Hume’s empirical approach, emphasizing observation and experience as the basis of knowledge, 
aligns with the practical orientation of the Existential Ethics. Both perspectives reject abstract 
speculation in favor of pragmatic approaches grounded in real-world conditions. For the Existential 
Ethics, this means focusing on concrete measures—such as ensuring ecological balance or equitable 
resource distribution—to protect and promote the existential community. 


One of Hume’s enduring contributions to philosophy is his critique of the “is-ought” problem, 
which holds that normative principles (what ought to be) cannot be derived directly from 
descriptive facts (what is). The Existential Ethics provides a response to this challenge by defining 
the intrinsic value of existence as the moral foundation. The fact that all existence has value serves 
as the starting point for normative considerations about how to foster and protect that existence. In 
this way, the Existential Ethics builds on Hume’s perspective while addressing its limitations. 


Hume’s concept of justice as an artificial virtue, created to ensure social stability and cooperation, 
can be reinterpreted through the lens of Existential Ethics. For Hume, justice arises from the 
practical need to regulate property and resources in ways that benefit society. The Existential Ethics 
broadens this perspective by framing justice as a principle that governs not only human interactions 
but also relationships with the non-human world. Justice, in an existentially ethical society, would 
mean distributing resources equitably, taking into account the needs of humans, ecosystems, and 
future generations. 


Another central theme in Hume’s philosophy is his skepticism of self-interest as the sole motivator 
of human behavior. While he acknowledged that self-interest often drives actions, he also 
highlighted the role of sympathy and benevolence. The Existential Ethics builds on this dual 
perspective by aligning individual interests with the collective well-being of the existential 
community. It recognizes that self-interest and altruism are not mutually exclusive but can support 
one another when societal structures are designed accordingly. 


Hume also emphasized the central role of habit and tradition in shaping human morality. This 
insight is especially relevant to the Existential Ethics, as it shows how cultural norms and practices 
can be designed to promote the values of the existential community. For example, education 
systems could be developed to teach not only human solidarity but also a deeper appreciation for 
the broader existential community. Traditions could be reimagined to emphasize ecological 
sustainability and the protection of the most vulnerable. 


One area where the Existential Ethics significantly expands on Hume is by including non-human 
entities in the moral framework. While Hume’s philosophy remains anthropocentric, the Existential 
Ethics advocates for extending moral responsibility to the entire existential community. This leads 
to the concept of existential empathy, which goes beyond human sympathy to include moral 
obligations toward animals, plants, and ecosystems. In a world guided by Existential Ethics, 
conservation programs for endangered species or efforts to restore damaged ecosystems would be 
seen as moral imperatives. 


Hume’s emphasis on the limitations of human perspective is another crucial contribution. He 
cautioned against overestimating the capacity of human reason and stressed the importance of 
humility in ethical inquiry. The Existential Ethics adopts this humility by acknowledging that 
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human understanding is inherently limited and that ethical frameworks must remain open to 
revision as we learn more about the complexities of existence. This could mean developing flexible 
approaches within the Existential Ethics that adapt to new scientific discoveries. 


Hume’s focus on emotions in morality provides a valuable counterbalance to purely rationalist 
approaches. The Existential Ethics embraces this perspective by recognizing that fostering a deep 
emotional connection to the existential community is essential for motivating ethical action. Public 
campaigns could strengthen this emotional connection by highlighting the beauty and fragility of 
nature, telling stories that emphasize the interdependence of all forms of life, and creating rituals 
that celebrate the broader existential web. 


Another strength of Hume is his pragmatism. He recognized that ethical systems are only effective 
if they can be integrated into people’s daily lives. The Existential Ethics could adopt this pragmatic 
perspective to ensure that its principles are not only abstract but also practically implementable. 
This might involve focusing on tangible actions, such as introducing laws to protect the 
environment or promoting social programs that enhance the well-being of the existential 
community. 


The synthesis of Hume’s ideas with the Existential Ethics offers a vision of morality rooted in 
human nature while also embracing the universal reality of existence. By integrating Hume’s 
insights on sympathy, justice, and the role of habits with the universal perspective of the Existential 
Ethics, this framework provides a robust foundation for addressing the ethical challenges of an 
interconnected world. 


Supplemental Chapter: Baruch Spinoza and the Existential Ethics 


Baruch Spinoza, one of the most influential rationalist philosophers of the early modern period, 
offers a unique perspective on ethics, existence, and the interconnectedness of all things. His vision 
of God or Nature (Deus sive Natura) as the single, unified substance underlying all existence 
resonates profoundly with the principles of the Existential Ethics. Both Spinoza’s metaphysics and 
his ethical framework provide valuable insights for understanding the intrinsic value of existence 
and the interdependence of all beings. This chapter explores how Spinoza’s philosophy can deepen 
the Existential Ethics and how the Existential Ethics expands on Spinoza’s ideas to address 
contemporary challenges. 


Spinoza’s central metaphysical claim is that everything that exists is part of a single substance, 
which he identifies with both God and Nature. For Spinoza, individual entities—humans, animals, 
plants, and even inanimate objects—are modes of this infinite substance, expressing its essence in 
diverse ways. This holistic view aligns with the Existential Ethics’ emphasis on the intrinsic value 
of all existence. Just as Spinoza saw all beings as interconnected expressions of the same reality, the 
Existential Ethics recognizes the mutual dependence of all entities within the existential 
community. 


Spinoza’s philosophy challenges the traditional anthropocentric view of the world by placing 
humans on the same ontological level as all other beings. While humans may have unique capacities 
for thought and reason, they are not separate from or superior to the natural world. The Existential 
Ethics builds on this idea by asserting that all forms of existence, regardless of their utility or 
significance to humans, have intrinsic value. This perspective calls for an ethical framework that 
respects and nurtures the diverse expressions of existence. 


One of Spinoza’s key ethical concepts is conatus, the innate striving of each being to persevere in 
its existence. This principle resonates deeply with the Existential Ethics, which aims to create 
conditions that enable all forms of existence to flourish. For Spinoza, the conatus of each being 
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contributes to the overall dynamism and vitality of the universe. Similarly, the Existential Ethics 
emphasizes that the flourishing of any individual entity enhances the well-being of the entire 
existential community. 


Spinoza’s ethical framework is grounded in the idea that virtue consists in acting in accordance 
with one’s nature and understanding the interconnectedness of all things. For Spinoza, true freedom 
arises from recognizing the necessity of the natural order and aligning oneself with it. The 
Existential Ethics echoes this principle by encouraging individuals and societies to act in ways that 
support the broader existential community. Ethical action, in this context, involves acknowledging 
our dependence on other beings and taking responsibility for sustaining the conditions that allow all 
existence to thrive. 


Spinoza’s emphasis on rational understanding as the path to ethical living offers an important 
complement to the Existential Ethics. While the Existential Ethics recognizes the role of emotions 
and empathy in motivating ethical behavior, it also acknowledges the importance of rational 
reflection in shaping ethical decisions. Spinoza’s vision of a life guided by reason aligns with the 
Existential Ethics’ call for thoughtful, intentional actions that promote the flourishing of the 
existential community. 


One area where the Existential Ethics expands on Spinoza’s philosophy is in its practical 
application. While Spinoza focused on individual enlightenment and personal virtue, the Existential 
Ethics emphasizes the need for collective action and systemic change. For example, the Existential 
Ethics advocates for policies that address environmental degradation, social inequality, and the 
exploitation of non-human entities—issues that Spinoza did not explicitly address but that are 
consistent with his vision of a harmonious natural order. 


Spinoza’s concept of adequate ideas—clear and distinct understandings of the world—can be 
integrated into the Existential Ethics as a tool for fostering ethical awareness. By cultivating 
adequate ideas about the interconnectedness of existence and the consequences of our actions, 
individuals and societies can make informed decisions that align with existential values. This 
approach combines Spinoza’s emphasis on rational understanding with the Existential Ethics’ 
commitment to practical, actionable solutions. 


Another key aspect of Spinoza’s philosophy is his rejection of teleology, or the idea that nature has 
inherent purposes or goals. While this might seem to conflict with the Existential Ethics’ emphasis 
on fostering flourishing, it can also be interpreted as a call to recognize the intrinsic value of 

existence without imposing external purposes on it. In this sense, the Existential Ethics aligns with 
Spinoza’s vision by advocating for a respect for existence as it is, rather than as a means to an end. 


Spinoza’s belief in the unity of all things also has profound implications for how we approach 
environmental and ecological ethics. If all beings are expressions of the same substance, then 
harming any part of nature is, in a sense, harming ourselves. The Existential Ethics builds on this 
insight by calling for a holistic approach to sustainability that considers the well-being of the entire 
existential community. This perspective fosters a sense of responsibility for protecting ecosystems, 
preserving biodiversity, and ensuring the long-term health of the planet. 


One of Spinoza’s most profound contributions to ethical thought is his idea of blessedness, a state 
of joy and contentment that arises from understanding and aligning with the natural order. In the 
context of the Existential Ethics, blessedness can be reinterpreted as the fulfillment that comes from 
living in harmony with the existential community. This sense of fulfillment is not limited to 
individual well-being but extends to the collective flourishing of all existence. 
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The synthesis of Spinoza’s philosophy with the Existential Ethics offers a vision of a world where 
ethical action is rooted in an understanding of the interconnectedness of all beings. By integrating 
Spinoza’s metaphysical insights with the practical orientation of the Existential Ethics, this 
framework provides a powerful foundation for addressing the challenges of a deeply interconnected 
and interdependent world. It calls for a shift from viewing humans as separate from nature to 
recognizing ourselves as integral parts of a unified whole, with ethical responsibilities that extend 
beyond our species to the entire web of existence. 


Supplemental Chapter: S¢ren Kierkegaard and the Existential Ethics 


Seren Kierkegaard, often regarded as the father of existentialism, offers a deeply individualistic 
perspective on ethics, emphasizing the importance of personal responsibility, authenticity, and the 
leap of faith in navigating life’s challenges. His focus on the subjective experience of existence 
provides a valuable lens through which the Existential Ethics can explore the role of individual 
choice and moral responsibility within the broader existential community. This chapter examines 
how Kierkegaard’s ideas intersect with and expand the principles of the Existential Ethics. 


Kierkegaard’s philosophy is rooted in the idea that existence is deeply personal and cannot be 
reduced to universal principles or abstract systems. For Kierkegaard, the journey toward ethical 
living involves a progression through three stages of life: the aesthetic, the ethical, and the religious. 
While the Existential Ethics emphasizes universal principles such as the intrinsic value of all 
existence and the interdependence of all beings, it also recognizes the importance of individual 
perspective and responsibility in shaping ethical decisions. Kierkegaard’s emphasis on personal 
choice complements the Existential Ethics by highlighting the unique contributions that individuals 
can make to the flourishing of the existential community. 


In Kierkegaard’s ethical stage, the individual moves beyond a life of mere pleasure-seeking (the 
aesthetic stage) to embrace the responsibilities of living authentically and in alignment with moral 
values. This stage resonates with the Existential Ethics’ call for individuals to act in ways that 
promote the well-being of the existential community. Kierkegaard’s notion of authenticity—living 
in accordance with one’s true self and moral convictions—can be extended to include a 
commitment to the flourishing of all existence. Authenticity, in this context, involves recognizing 
one’s place within the broader existential web and taking responsibility for one’s impact on other 
beings. 


Kierkegaard’s concept of the leap of faith, a moment of radical commitment that transcends 
rational calculation, offers an important dimension to the Existential Ethics. While the Existential 
Ethics is grounded in rational principles and empirical understanding, it also acknowledges that 
ethical action often requires courage and trust in the face of uncertainty. The leap of faith can be 
interpreted as the willingness to act ethically even when the outcomes are unclear, guided by a deep 
commitment to the intrinsic value of existence. 


One of Kierkegaard’s central concerns is the individual’s relationship to despair, which he 
describes as a disconnection from one’s true self. Despair arises when individuals fail to take 
responsibility for their existence or live inauthentically. The Existential Ethics addresses this 
existential condition by fostering a sense of purpose and connectedness. By emphasizing the value 
of all existence and the interdependence of all beings, the Existential Ethics provides a framework 
for individuals to overcome despair and find meaning in contributing to the flourishing of the 
existential community. 


Kierkegaard’s philosophy also highlights the tension between individual freedom and societal 
norms. While he values the individual’s ability to make autonomous moral choices, he also 
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recognizes the pressure to conform to social expectations. The Existential Ethics builds on this 
insight by offering a framework that balances individual freedom with collective responsibility. 
Ethical action, in this context, involves exercising one’s freedom in ways that respect and support 
the broader existential community. 


A significant area where the Existential Ethics expands on Kierkegaard’s ideas is in its scope. While 
Kierkegaard’s focus is primarily on the individual’s relationship with themselves and with God, the 
Existential Ethics extends this relational framework to include all forms of existence. This broader 
perspective emphasizes that individual authenticity and responsibility are not only personal but also 
relational, encompassing one’s interactions with other beings and the environment. 


Kierkegaard’s concept of subjective truth—the idea that truth is not merely objective but must be 
lived and experienced—offers a valuable complement to the Existential Ethics. While the 
Existential Ethics is grounded in universal principles, it also recognizes that these principles must 
be lived out in diverse and context-sensitive ways. Subjective truth, in this sense, involves finding 
personal meaning and moral direction within the framework of the Existential Ethics. 


Another key contribution of Kierkegaard’s philosophy is his emphasis on anxiety as a fundamental 
aspect of human existence. For Kierkegaard, anxiety is not merely a negative emotion but a sign of 
our freedom and potential. The Existential Ethics incorporates this perspective by acknowledging 
that ethical decision-making often involves navigating uncertainty and fear. Anxiety, in this context, 
becomes a catalyst for growth and transformation, motivating individuals to confront challenges 
and take responsibility for their actions. 


Kierkegaard’s religious stage, where individuals embrace a relationship with the divine, can be 
reinterpreted within the Existential Ethics as a deep commitment to the value of existence itself. 
While Kierkegaard’s focus is on the individual’s relationship with God, the Existential Ethics 
broadens this commitment to include all forms of existence as part of the existential community. 
This reinterpretation does not diminish Kierkegaard’s emphasis on faith but expands it to 
encompass a universal ethic of care and respect for all beings. 


The synthesis of Kierkegaard’s ideas with the Existential Ethics offers a vision of ethical living that 
combines personal responsibility, authenticity, and a deep commitment to the interconnectedness of 
all existence. By integrating Kierkegaard’s insights into despair, anxiety, and the leap of faith with 
the universal principles of the Existential Ethics, this framework provides a powerful foundation for 
addressing both individual and collective ethical challenges. 


Supplemental Chapter: Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir in the 
Context of Existential Ethics 


Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir, two of the most influential existentialist philosophers of 
the 20th century, provide profound insights into freedom, responsibility, and the relational aspects 
of human existence. Sartre’s emphasis on radical freedom and de Beauvoir’s focus on ethical 
relationships offer a compelling foundation for understanding the principles of the Existential 
Ethics. This chapter explores how their philosophies intersect with and expand the ideas of the 
Existential Ethics. 


Sartre’s central claim is that existence precedes essence, meaning that humans are not defined by 
any predetermined nature or purpose. Instead, individuals are free to create their own values and 
define their existence through choices. This emphasis on freedom aligns with the Existential Ethics’ 
commitment to the flourishing of individual beings. However, the Existential Ethics extends 
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Sartre’s concept of freedom by emphasizing its relational nature—freedom is not isolated but exists 
within a web of interdependencies that include other humans, non-human beings, and ecosystems. 


Sartre’s concept of bad faith—the denial of one’s freedom and responsibility—offers a critical 
perspective on ethical action within the Existential Ethics. For Sartre, bad faith occurs when 
individuals conform to societal expectations or external pressures, avoiding the responsibility to 
make authentic choices. The Existential Ethics incorporates this idea by emphasizing that ethical 
action requires individuals to acknowledge their freedom and take responsibility not only for 
themselves but also for the broader existential community. Avoiding bad faith in the context of the 
Existential Ethics involves recognizing the impact of one’s choices on the interconnected web of 
existence. 


Simone de Beauvoir builds on Sartre’s ideas by focusing on the relational dimensions of freedom. 
In her seminal work, The Ethics of Ambiguity, she argues that true freedom involves recognizing 
and fostering the freedom of others. For de Beauvoir, human relationships are marked by 
ambiguity, as individuals must navigate the tension between their own freedom and the freedom of 
others. The Existential Ethics aligns with this principle, emphasizing that the flourishing of one 
being often depends on the flourishing of others. Ethical action, in this context, involves creating 
conditions that allow all forms of existence to thrive without undermining their individuality or 
autonomy. 


De Beauvoir’s exploration of oppression offers another valuable lens for the Existential Ethics. She 
argues that oppression occurs when one being’s freedom is restricted to enhance the power or 
comfort of another. This concept resonates with the Existential Ethics’ critique of systems that 
exploit or marginalize certain forms of existence for the benefit of others. In an existentially ethical 
society, oppression would be actively dismantled, whether it occurs between humans, between 
species, or within ecological systems. This principle underscores the importance of fostering equity 
and mutual respect within the existential community. 


Sartre’s notion of radical responsibility—the idea that individuals are fully accountable for their 
actions and the world they create—provides a powerful foundation for the Existential Ethics. While 
Sartre focuses on individual responsibility, the Existential Ethics broadens this perspective to 
include collective responsibility. Ethical action involves not only personal choices but also 
participation in systems and structures that support the flourishing of the existential community. 
This collective dimension of responsibility ensures that individuals recognize their role within a 
larger ethical framework. 


One area where the Existential Ethics expands on Sartre and de Beauvoir’s ideas is in its scope. 
While their philosophies primarily focus on human relationships and freedom, the Existential Ethics 
extends these principles to include non-human beings and ecosystems. Just as Sartre and de 
Beauvoir emphasize the interdependence of human freedoms, the Existential Ethics highlights the 
interdependence of all forms of existence. This expanded scope calls for ethical action that respects 
and nurtures the entire existential community. 


Sartre’s concept of engagement—the commitment to take action and make meaningful 
contributions to the world—offers a practical dimension to the Existential Ethics. In an existentially 
ethical society, engagement would involve not only political or social activism but also efforts to 
protect and sustain the broader existential community. For example, individuals might engage in 
environmental conservation, advocate for animal welfare, or participate in initiatives that promote 
sustainable resource use. Engagement, in this context, becomes a way of living authentically within 
the framework of the Existential Ethics. 
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De Beauvoir’s focus on the situatedness of human existence—the idea that individuals are shaped 
by their historical, cultural, and social contexts—offers another valuable perspective for the 
Existential Ethics. While Sartre emphasizes universal freedom, de Beauvoir recognizes that 
freedom is always exercised within specific constraints. The Existential Ethics incorporates this 
insight by acknowledging that ethical action must account for the diverse circumstances and 
challenges faced by different forms of existence. This perspective ensures that the principles of the 
Existential Ethics are applied in a context-sensitive and equitable manner. 


Another key contribution of Sartre and de Beauvoir is their emphasis on authentic relationships, 
which are based on mutual recognition and respect. For de Beauvoir, authentic relationships involve 
affirming the freedom and individuality of others while acknowledging one’s own interdependence 
with them. The Existential Ethics builds on this idea by extending it to relationships with non- 
human entities. Authentic relationships, in the context of the Existential Ethics, involve recognizing 
the intrinsic value of all forms of existence and acting in ways that support their flourishing. 


A final area of synthesis is the role of transcendence in ethical action. Sartre and de Beauvoir 
emphasize that individuals must transcend their immediate circumstances and limitations to create 
meaning and contribute to the world. The Existential Ethics adopts this principle, encouraging 
individuals and societies to transcend short-term self-interest and prioritize the long-term well-being 
of the existential community. Transcendence, in this sense, involves not only personal growth but 
also a collective commitment to fostering the conditions for universal flourishing. 


The synthesis of Sartre and de Beauvoir’s ideas with the Existential Ethics offers a vision of ethical 
living that balances individual freedom with collective responsibility. By integrating their insights 
into freedom, responsibility, and relational ethics with the universal principles of the Existential 
Ethics, this framework provides a powerful foundation for addressing the challenges of an 
interconnected and interdependent world. 


Supplemental Chapter: Thomas Hobbes and the Existential Ethics 


Thomas Hobbes, one of the most influential political philosophers of the early modern period, is 
best known for his work Leviathan, in which he presents a vision of society as a solution to the 
chaos of the natural state. Hobbes’ social contract theory, which emphasizes the necessity of a 
centralized authority to ensure peace and order, provides a powerful framework for understanding 
human cooperation and governance. While Hobbes’ philosophy is often critiqued for its pessimistic 
view of human nature, it offers valuable insights for the Existential Ethics, particularly in 
addressing the conditions necessary for sustaining the existential community. This chapter explores 
how Hobbes’ ideas intersect with and expand the principles of the Existential Ethics. 


Hobbes’ depiction of the state of nature as a condition of perpetual conflict, where life is “solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short,” underscores the necessity of a social contract to maintain order and 
protect individuals from harm. While the Existential Ethics does not share Hobbes’ bleak view of 
human nature, it recognizes the importance of collective agreements and institutions in fostering 
conditions where all forms of existence can flourish. The social contract, in the context of the 
Existential Ethics, would extend beyond human society to include non-human entities and 
ecosystems, acknowledging their intrinsic value and interdependence. 


For Hobbes, the social contract is based on the rational self-interest of individuals who seek 
security and stability. This principle aligns with the Existential Ethics’ emphasis on creating 
conditions that ensure the survival and well-being of all beings. However, the Existential Ethics 
expands this concept by incorporating existential responsibility—the idea that individuals and 
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societies have an ethical obligation to protect and nurture the broader existential community, not 
merely for their own benefit but for the inherent value of existence itself. 


Hobbes’ vision of a sovereign authority tasked with maintaining order and enforcing the social 
contract provides a framework for understanding governance within the Existential Ethics. In an 
existentially ethical society, governance would prioritize the flourishing of the entire existential 
community. This would involve creating laws and policies that address ecological sustainability, 
social equity, and the protection of vulnerable entities. Unlike Hobbes’ sovereign, which wields 
absolute power, the governance envisioned by the Existential Ethics would be participatory and 
inclusive, ensuring that the voices of all stakeholders—including non-human ones—are considered. 


One of Hobbes’ most significant contributions is his recognition of the need for security as a 
foundation for social cooperation. The Existential Ethics adopts this principle and extends it to 
encompass existential security—the assurance that all beings have access to the conditions 
necessary for their survival and flourishing. This includes not only protection from immediate 
threats, such as violence or resource scarcity, but also long-term security through sustainable 
practices and the preservation of ecological balance. 


Hobbes’ emphasis on the laws of nature, which he describes as precepts of reason that guide 
individuals toward peace and cooperation, provides another point of connection with the Existential 
Ethics. While Hobbes’ laws of nature are primarily focused on human interactions, the Existential 
Ethics reinterprets them as principles that govern the relationships between all forms of existence. 
For example, the principle of equity, which Hobbes identifies as a key law of nature, could be 
extended to include the fair distribution of resources among humans and non-human entities alike. 


A key area where the Existential Ethics expands on Hobbes’ ideas is in its rejection of 
anthropocentrism. While Hobbes’ philosophy is centered on human needs and interests, the 
Existential Ethics emphasizes the interconnectedness of all beings and the necessity of considering 
the well-being of non-human entities in ethical and political decision-making. This broader 
perspective calls for a reimagining of the social contract as an existential contract, which includes 
all members of the existential community and recognizes their intrinsic value. 


Hobbes’ understanding of human behavior as driven by fear and desire offers valuable insights for 
the Existential Ethics. While Hobbes focuses on fear as a motivator for social cooperation, the 
Existential Ethics emphasizes the role of hope and empathy in fostering ethical action. By 
cultivating a sense of solidarity and shared purpose, the Existential Ethics seeks to replace fear- 
based cooperation with a more positive and inclusive vision of mutual support. 


Another important contribution of Hobbes is his recognition of the finite nature of resources and 
the potential for conflict over their distribution. The Existential Ethics builds on this insight by 
emphasizing the need for sustainable resource management and equitable allocation. In an 
existentially ethical society, policies would be designed to ensure that resources are used in ways 
that benefit the entire existential community and preserve them for future generations. 


Hobbes’ focus on the importance of agreements as the foundation of social order resonates with 
the Existential Ethics’ emphasis on the role of collective action in addressing global challenges. Just 
as Hobbes saw the social contract as a way to resolve conflicts and ensure peace, the Existential 
Ethics advocates for international agreements and cooperative efforts to address issues such as 
climate change, biodiversity loss, and social inequality. These agreements would reflect the values 
of the Existential Ethics by prioritizing the well-being of all forms of existence. 


One area where Hobbes’ ideas could be reinterpreted within the framework of the Existential Ethics 
is his concept of sovereignty. While Hobbes envisioned a centralized authority with absolute 
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power, the Existential Ethics would advocate for a more decentralized and participatory form of 
governance. This would involve empowering local communities, recognizing the rights of non- 
human entities, and ensuring that decision-making processes are inclusive and transparent. 


The synthesis of Hobbes’ ideas with the Existential Ethics offers a vision of governance that 
balances security with freedom and responsibility. By integrating Hobbes’ insights into the 
necessity of agreements, the role of security, and the management of resources with the universal 
principles of the Existential Ethics, this framework provides a robust foundation for addressing the 
challenges of an interconnected world. 


Supplemental Chapter: Karl Marx and the Existential Ethics 


Karl Marx, a revolutionary thinker and critic of capitalism, provides profound insights into the 
relationship between human labor, economic systems, and social structures. His concepts of 
alienation, exploitation, and material conditions offer a critical framework for understanding the 
ethical implications of economic systems and their impact on human and non-human existence. 
This chapter explores how Marx’s ideas intersect with and enrich the principles of the Existential 
Ethics, while also addressing how the Existential Ethics expands Marx’s vision to encompass the 
entire existential community. 


At the core of Marx’s philosophy is the idea of alienation, the separation of individuals from the 
products of their labor, from their fellow workers, from their own creative potential, and from 
nature. Marx argued that under capitalism, workers are reduced to mere commodities, valued only 
for their labor power, and disconnected from the true essence of their humanity. The Existential 
Ethics aligns with this critique by emphasizing the intrinsic value of all existence, including human 
labor and creativity. It further expands on Marx’s concept of alienation by addressing the broader 
disconnection between humanity and the natural world, advocating for a reintegration of human 
activity into the existential community. 


Marx’s concept of exploitation, particularly the extraction of surplus value from workers by 
capitalists, highlights the ethical shortcomings of economic systems that prioritize profit over 
human well-being. The Existential Ethics builds on this critique by extending the concept of 
exploitation to include the degradation of ecosystems, the commodification of non-human entities, 
and the depletion of natural resources. In an existentially ethical society, economic systems would 
be designed to prioritize the flourishing of all forms of existence, ensuring that wealth and resources 
are distributed equitably and sustainably. 


One of Marx’s most enduring contributions is his analysis of the material conditions that shape 
human existence. For Marx, economic systems are the foundation of social structures and 
ideologies, influencing every aspect of life. The Existential Ethics incorporates this materialist 
perspective by recognizing that the conditions of existence—such as access to resources, 
environmental health, and social equity—are critical to the flourishing of the existential community. 
Ethical action, in this context, involves transforming material conditions to create a world where all 
beings can thrive. 


Marx’s vision of a classless society resonates with the Existential Ethics’ emphasis on equity and 
inclusivity. While Marx focused on the abolition of class distinctions among humans, the 
Existential Ethics extends this vision to include the elimination of hierarchies that privilege humans 
over non-human entities. This broader perspective calls for an ethical framework that recognizes the 
interconnectedness of all beings and ensures that no entity is marginalized or exploited. 


A significant area where the Existential Ethics expands on Marx’s ideas is in its scope. While 
Marx’s critique of capitalism is primarily anthropocentric, the Existential Ethics addresses the 
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impact of economic systems on the entire existential community. For example, the Existential 
Ethics critiques not only the exploitation of human labor but also the destruction of ecosystems, the 
extinction of species, and the unsustainable extraction of natural resources. By broadening the scope 
of critique, the Existential Ethics provides a more comprehensive framework for addressing the 
ethical challenges of modern economic systems. 


Marx’s emphasis on the importance of labor as a creative and transformative activity offers another 
valuable perspective for the Existential Ethics. For Marx, labor is not merely a means of survival 
but an expression of human potential and agency. The Existential Ethics builds on this idea by 
emphasizing the value of labor as a contribution to the existential community. In an existentially 
ethical society, labor would be recognized not only for its economic value but also for its role in 
sustaining and enhancing the broader web of existence. 


Another key contribution of Marx’s philosophy is his vision of historical materialism, the idea that 
social change arises from the conflict between opposing forces within economic systems. The 
Existential Ethics adopts this dynamic view of history, recognizing that ethical progress requires 
addressing systemic injustices and transforming the structures that perpetuate exploitation and 
inequality. However, the Existential Ethics also emphasizes the importance of collaboration and 
mutual support as alternatives to conflict, fostering a more harmonious path toward social and 
ecological transformation. 


Marx’s critique of commodification, the process by which social relationships and natural entities 
are transformed into commodities for exchange, is particularly relevant to the Existential Ethics. 
This critique aligns with the Existential Ethics’ rejection of systems that reduce beings to their 
utility or market value. In an existentially ethical society, relationships with both humans and non- 
human entities would be based on respect and care rather than exploitation and commodification. 


One of Marx’s most profound insights is his recognition of the global nature of capitalism, which 
transcends national boundaries and affects all aspects of life. The Existential Ethics incorporates 
this global perspective by emphasizing the need for international cooperation and solidarity to 
address global challenges such as climate change, biodiversity loss, and social inequality. In this 
context, ethical action involves creating systems that promote the well-being of the entire planet, 
rather than prioritizing the interests of particular nations or groups. 


Marx’s vision of a post-capitalist society provides a powerful foundation for imagining a world 
aligned with the Existential Ethics. In such a society, economic systems would be restructured to 
prioritize the intrinsic value of existence, ensuring that resources are distributed equitably and 
sustainably. Labor would be recognized as a creative and collaborative activity, and relationships 
with nature would be based on stewardship rather than exploitation. 


The synthesis of Marx’s ideas with the Existential Ethics offers a vision of a world where economic 
systems are designed to support the flourishing of the entire existential community. By integrating 
Marx’s insights into alienation, exploitation, and material conditions with the universal principles of 
the Existential Ethics, this framework provides a powerful foundation for addressing the ethical and 
ecological challenges of the modern world. 


Heidegger and Existential Ethics: Being, Care, and Interconnection 


Martin Heidegger, one of the most influential philosophers of the 20th century, revolutionized 
existential thought by focusing on the nature of Being (Sein) itself. In his seminal work Being and 
Time, Heidegger examines human existence (Dasein) as a mode of being that is fundamentally 
intertwined with care (Sorge), temporality, and the world. While his work is often abstract and 
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dense, its core ideas resonate deeply with the principles of existential ethics, offering a unique lens 
through which to explore the value and interdependence of existence. 


This chapter examines the parallels and contrasts between Heidegger's philosophy and existential 
ethics, focusing on three central themes: the nature of being, the role of care, and the 
interconnectedness of existence. It explores how Heidegger’s insights can enrich existential ethics 
while addressing the limitations and critiques of his approach. 


Being as the Foundation of Ethics 


For Heidegger, the question of Being—what it means to exist—is the most fundamental question of 
philosophy. He argued that modern philosophy had forgotten this question, focusing instead on 
abstractions and objects. Heidegger’s emphasis on Being aligns with existential ethics’ recognition 
of the intrinsic value of existence. Both perspectives reject reductive or instrumental views of the 
world and affirm that to exist is itself meaningful and significant. 


Existential ethics extends Heidegger’s ontological insight by providing a normative framework that 
values all forms of existence, not just human Dasein. While Heidegger focused primarily on human 
existence and its relationship to Being, existential ethics broadens this scope to include non-human 
life, ecosystems, and even inanimate entities. This expansion transforms Heidegger’s philosophical 
groundwork into a practical, universal ethic that acknowledges the interconnectedness of all 
existence. 


Care as the Basis for Ethical Responsibility 


One of Heidegger’s most profound contributions is his concept of care (Sorge). For Heidegger, care 
is the fundamental structure of human existence. It reflects how humans are always already engaged 
with the world, invested in their surroundings, and oriented toward the future. Care is not just an 
emotion or attitude; it is the way Dasein relates to Being. 


Existential ethics takes this idea of care and universalizes it. While Heidegger’s care focuses on the 
individual’s relationship to their own existence, existential ethics extends care to the broader 
existential community. In this framework, care becomes the foundation for ethical responsibility. 
By recognizing the interdependence of all existence, care transforms into a proactive commitment 
to the well-being and flourishing of others, human and non-human alike. 


This shift addresses one of the critiques of Heidegger’s philosophy: its anthropocentrism. While 
Heidegger’s focus on human Dasein was groundbreaking, it limited his philosophy’s applicability 
to broader ethical questions. Existential ethics builds on his insights by emphasizing that care must 
extend beyond the individual to encompass the entire network of Being. 


Interconnectedness and Being-in-the-World 


Heidegger’s concept of Being-in-the-World (In-der-Welt-sein) highlights the interconnectedness of 
existence. He argued that humans are not isolated entities but are always already embedded in a 
world of relationships, tools, and contexts. This perspective resonates strongly with existential 
ethics’ emphasis on interdependence. 


Existential ethics deepens this interconnected view by explicitly addressing the ethical implications 
of interdependence. While Heidegger described the relational nature of Dasein, existential ethics 
asks: What responsibilities arise from this interconnectedness? How can this relationality guide 
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actions and decisions? By moving from description to prescription, existential ethics transforms 
Heidegger’s ontological insights into a practical ethical framework. 


Thich Nhat Hanh and Existential Ethics: Interbeing, Compassion, and Global 
Harmony 


Thich Nhat Hanh, the renowned Vietnamese Buddhist monk and peace activist, introduced the 
concept of Interbeing—the idea that all things are deeply interconnected and exist only in relation 
to one another. His teachings emphasize mindfulness, compassion, and the recognition of 
interdependence as the foundation of ethical action. While his philosophy emerges from Buddhist 
principles, it shares profound resonances with existential ethics, particularly in its acknowledgment 
of the intrinsic value of all existence and the interconnected nature of life. 


This chapter explores the synergy between Thich Nhat Hanh’s philosophy and existential ethics, 
focusing on their shared emphasis on interdependence, their commitment to reducing suffering, and 
their vision for a harmonious and sustainable world. 


The Principle of Interbeing and Interdependence 


Thich Nhat Hanh’s concept of Jnterbeing captures the essence of interdependence: nothing exists in 
isolation, and every being is connected to everything else. This principle aligns seamlessly with 
existential ethics, which also recognizes that all forms of existence are interconnected and that 
ethical responsibility arises from this interconnection. 


Existential ethics expands on /nterbeing by framing it as a universal principle that guides action and 
decision-making. While Interbeing focuses on the spiritual and relational aspects of existence, 
existential ethics incorporates these insights into a practical framework for addressing global 
challenges such as inequality, environmental degradation, and social justice. Both philosophies 
emphasize that understanding and embracing interdependence is the key to creating a just and 
compassionate world. 


Mindfulness and Ethical Awareness 


Thich Nhat Hanh’s teachings emphasize mindfulness as a way to cultivate awareness and presence 
in everyday life. Mindfulness allows individuals to see the interconnected nature of existence and to 
act with compassion and understanding. In existential ethics, mindfulness plays a similar role by 
encouraging individuals and societies to reflect on the impact of their actions and to align their 
behavior with the principles of interdependence and intrinsic value. 


Through mindfulness, existential ethics fosters a deeper awareness of the existential community and 
the ways in which individual choices affect the collective whole. This practice helps to bridge the 
gap between abstract ethical principles and practical, everyday actions, ensuring that the values of 
existential ethics are lived and experienced in tangible ways. 


Compassion as a Universal Ethic 


For Thich Nhat Hanh, compassion is the cornerstone of ethical living. It arises naturally from the 
recognition of interdependence and the shared nature of suffering. Compassion, in his teachings, is 
not just an emotion but a call to action—a commitment to alleviate suffering and promote well- 
being. 


Existential ethics integrates this principle of compassion into its framework, emphasizing that 
ethical responsibility extends beyond human beings to include all forms of existence. While Thich 
Nhat Hanh’s compassion is rooted in Buddhist teachings, existential ethics broadens it into a 
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universal ethic that applies across cultures, religions, and species. Compassion becomes the guiding 
principle for creating systems and practices that support the flourishing of the entire existential 
community. 


Suffering and the Path to Transformation 


Thich Nhat Hanh’s philosophy acknowledges suffering as an inherent part of life but also as an 
opportunity for transformation. By understanding the causes of suffering and addressing them 
through compassionate action, individuals and societies can create conditions for healing and 
growth. This perspective aligns closely with existential ethics, which also seeks to reduce suffering 
and promote flourishing through ethical responsibility and systemic change. 


Existential ethics takes this further by addressing the structural and systemic causes of suffering, 
such as economic inequality, environmental exploitation, and social injustice. While Thich Nhat 
Hanh’s approach emphasizes individual mindfulness and compassion, existential ethics combines 
this with collective action and institutional reform, ensuring that the principles of compassion and 
interdependence are reflected in the broader structures of society. 


The Role of Simplicity and Sustainability 


Thich Nhat Hanh advocated for a simple and sustainable lifestyle as a way to live in harmony with 
the planet and reduce unnecessary suffering. This principle resonates deeply with existential ethics’ 
emphasis on sustainability and resource stewardship. Both philosophies recognize that excessive 
consumption and exploitation of natural resources harm not only the environment but also the 
existential community as a whole. 


Existential ethics builds on this by proposing concrete mechanisms, such as taxation of automation, 
allocation-based resource distribution, and policies that prioritize sustainability. By integrating 
Thich Nhat Hanh’s emphasis on simplicity and mindfulness with systemic solutions, existential 
ethics creates a comprehensive approach to achieving a harmonious and sustainable world. 


Global Harmony and the Vision of Peace 


AS a peace activist, Thich Nhat Hanh emphasized the importance of global harmony and 
nonviolence. He believed that true peace could only be achieved by addressing the root causes of 
conflict and by fostering understanding and compassion between individuals and nations. This 
vision aligns with existential ethics’ commitment to creating systems that promote fairness, 
transparency, and collaboration. 


Existential ethics incorporates Thich Nhat Hanh’s vision of peace by emphasizing the need for 
transparent governance, equitable resource distribution, and global cooperation. By addressing the 
structural and systemic factors that lead to conflict, existential ethics provides a framework for 
achieving the harmonious coexistence that Thich Nhat Hanh envisioned. 


Conclusion: Thich Nhat Hanh’s Legacy in Existential Ethics 


Thich Nhat Hanh’s teachings on Jnterbeing, mindfulness, compassion, and sustainability offer 
profound insights that enrich existential ethics. Both philosophies share a deep recognition of the 
interconnected nature of existence and a commitment to reducing suffering and promoting 
flourishing. By integrating Thich Nhat Hanh’s principles into its framework, existential ethics 
expands its scope and deepens its capacity to address the ethical challenges of the modern world. 


While Thich Nhat Hanh focused on individual and spiritual transformation, existential ethics 
extends his insights into the collective and systemic realm. Together, they offer a holistic vision for 
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a just, compassionate, and sustainable world—one that honors the intrinsic value of all existence 
and recognizes the profound interconnection that binds us all. 


The Role of Temporality and Finitude 


Heidegger emphasized the importance of temporality and finitude in understanding human 
existence. He argued that humans are defined by their awareness of their own mortality, which 
gives their actions urgency and meaning. This focus on temporality aligns with existential ethics’ 
recognition of the finite nature of resources, ecosystems, and life itself. 


Existential ethics incorporates Heidegger’s insights into temporality by emphasizing the need for 
sustainable action. The awareness of finitude—whether of human life or planetary ecosystems— 
becomes a call to care for and preserve the conditions for flourishing. While Heidegger’s 
temporality is often individualistic, existential ethics applies it to collective challenges, such as 
climate change and resource depletion, urging action that considers the long-term impact on the 
existential community. 


Confucius and Existential Ethics: Harmony, Responsibility, and the Collective 
Good 


Confucius, one of the most influential thinkers in Chinese philosophy, laid the foundation for a 
system of thought that emphasizes harmony, moral responsibility, and the cultivation of virtue. His 
teachings, centered around the concepts of Ren (benevolence or humanity), Li (rituals and social 
norms), and Xiao (filial piety), provide a framework for building harmonious relationships within 
families, communities, and society at large. 


The existential ethics, while emerging from a different cultural and historical context, shares 
significant common ground with Confucian thought. Both emphasize interdependence, collective 
well-being, and the moral responsibilities that arise from human relationships. This chapter explores 
how Confucius’ philosophy complements existential ethics and how his teachings can deepen our 
understanding of ethical living in an interconnected world. 


The Centrality of Ren and the Intrinsic Value of Existence 


For Confucius, Ren represents the highest moral ideal—compassion, benevolence, and an 
empathetic concern for others. It is the principle that governs human relationships and ensures 
social harmony. Similarly, existential ethics is grounded in the recognition of the intrinsic value of 
all existence, human and non-human alike. While Ren focuses on human interactions, existential 
ethics expands this benevolence to include all beings within the existential community. 


By integrating Ren into its framework, existential ethics can emphasize the moral importance of 
empathy and compassion as guiding principles. This connection highlights that ethical behavior is 
not only about abstract principles but also about cultivating genuine concern for the well-being of 
others. Furthermore, existential ethics goes beyond the anthropocentrism of Ren by addressing the 
moral worth of ecosystems, animals, and even non-living entities, such as rivers or mountains, 
within a holistic framework. 


Li: Rituals and Social Norms as Ethical Foundations 


Confucius placed great importance on Li, the rituals, customs, and social norms that structure 
human interactions. For him, these rituals are not mere formalities; they are the means by which 
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individuals cultivate virtue and maintain social harmony. In existential ethics, there is a parallel 
emphasis on creating systems and practices that reflect shared values and responsibilities. 


While existential ethics does not prescribe specific rituals or traditions, it acknowledges the 
importance of shared practices in fostering a sense of community and interdependence. By drawing 
on the spirit of Li, existential ethics can explore how societal structures and norms can be designed 
to promote fairness, cooperation, and mutual respect. In the modern context, this could translate into 
practices such as transparent governance, community-driven initiatives, and educational programs 
that instill values of coexistence and sustainability. 


Filial Piety (Xiao) and Intergenerational Responsibility 


Confucius emphasized Xiao, or filial piety, as a cornerstone of moral behavior. This principle 
extends beyond respect for one’s parents to include responsibility for one’s ancestors and 
descendants. It reflects a deep sense of intergenerational connection and accountability. 


Existential ethics aligns with this principle by emphasizing sustainability and the long-term impact 
of human actions. Just as Xiao calls for honoring the past and protecting the future, existential ethics 
stresses the need to preserve the conditions for flourishing for future generations. By integrating this 
Confucian value, existential ethics highlights the moral imperative of intergenerational 
responsibility in addressing challenges such as climate change, biodiversity loss, and resource 
management. 


Harmony and the Collective Good 


One of the central goals of Confucian philosophy is the achievement of harmony (He)—a state of 
balance and mutual respect within relationships and society. This concept resonates deeply with 
existential ethics’ focus on the interconnectedness of all existence. Harmony, in both frameworks, is 
not merely the absence of conflict but the active cultivation of relationships that promote well-being 
and justice. 


Existential ethics deepens this concept by extending it beyond human society to include harmony 
with nature and the planet. This involves not only reframing our relationship with the environment 
but also rethinking our economic and political systems to ensure they align with the principle of 
harmony. This expanded vision calls for a world where harmony is achieved not through 
domination or exploitation, but through cooperation and mutual respect across all forms of 
existence. 


Moral Cultivation and Ethical Leadership 


Confucius believed that ethical leadership begins with self-cultivation. A virtuous leader, through 
their example, inspires others to act morally and fosters a just society. This idea of moral cultivation 
aligns with existential ethics’ emphasis on individual responsibility within the collective 
framework. Both recognize that systemic change requires not only structural reform but also 
personal transformation. 


Existential ethics can draw from Confucius’ teachings to emphasize the importance of education, 
self-reflection, and the development of ethical virtues as essential components of leadership. Ethical 
leaders, in this view, are those who prioritize the well-being of the existential community and act 
with transparency, humility, and compassion. This approach also reinforces the idea that leadership 
is not about power or status but about service and accountability. 


Addressing the Anthropocentrism of Confucian Thought 
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While Confucius’ teachings focus primarily on human relationships, existential ethics broadens the 
scope to include all forms of existence. This expansion addresses one of the key limitations of 
Confucian philosophy: its anthropocentric orientation. By applying Confucian principles such as 
Ren and He to non-human life and ecosystems, existential ethics creates a more inclusive 
framework that reflects the full extent of interdependence. This perspective ensures that ethical 
principles apply universally, respecting the intrinsic value of all forms of existence. 


Education and Continuous Growth 


Confucius emphasized lifelong learning and the continuous pursuit of knowledge and virtue. This 
aligns closely with existential ethics’ vision of a society where education is a cornerstone of 
individual and collective flourishing. By fostering a culture of learning, existential ethics ensures 
that people are equipped to adapt to new challenges, engage in critical thinking, and contribute 
meaningfully to the existential community. 


Conclusion: Confucius’ Legacy in Existential Ethics 


Confucius’ philosophy provides a timeless vision of harmony, responsibility, and moral cultivation. 
Existential ethics builds on these principles to create an ethical framework that is both inclusive and 
universal. By integrating Confucian values such as Ren, Li, and Xiao, existential ethics deepens its 
commitment to compassion, interconnectedness, and intergenerational justice. 


While Confucius focused on the moral order within human society, existential ethics extends this 
vision to encompass the entire web of existence. This integration demonstrates that the principles of 
Confucian philosophy remain profoundly relevant in addressing the ethical challenges of the 
modern world. Together, Confucius and existential ethics offer a path toward a more harmonious, 
compassionate, and sustainable future. 


Addressing Heidegger’s Limitations 


While Heidegger’s philosophy provides valuable insights, it is not without its limitations. His 
abstract language and anthropocentric focus can make his ideas difficult to apply to concrete ethical 
questions. Additionally, his controversial political associations and lack of explicit moral guidance 
have raised significant critiques. 


Existential ethics addresses these limitations by: 
e Expanding Heidegger’s concepts of Being and care to include all forms of existence. 


e Providing a clear normative framework that translates Heidegger’s ontological insights into 
actionable principles. 


e Emphasizing transparency and accountability to counteract the potential misuse of 
philosophical ideas. 


Conclusion: Heidegger’s Legacy in Existential Ethics 


Martin Heidegger’s philosophy offers profound insights into the nature of being, care, and 
interconnectedness. Existential ethics builds on these insights to create an ethical framework that is 
both inclusive and actionable. By transforming Heidegger’s ontological reflections into a universal 
ethic, existential ethics addresses the challenges of the modern world while honoring the depth and 
complexity of Being. 
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Where Heidegger explored the question of what it means to exist, existential ethics takes this 
inquiry further by asking: How can we ensure that all existence is valued and protected? In this 
way, Heidegger’s legacy becomes a foundation for a philosophy that is not only reflective but 
transformative—a call to care for the entire web of Being. 


Vladimir Solovyov and Existential Ethics: Unity, Love, and the Harmony of 
Being 


Vladimir Solovyov, a prominent Russian philosopher, theologian, and poet, devoted his work to the 
pursuit of universal harmony between individuals, society, and the cosmos. His philosophy, deeply 
influenced by Christian mysticism, Platonism, and Eastern spirituality, highlights the importance of 
unity and love as central principles. While rooted in a specific religious context, Solovyov’s ideas 
offer profound parallels and contributions to existential ethics, particularly in their emphasis on 
solidarity, love, and the interconnected nature of existence. 


This chapter explores how Solovyov’s philosophy enriches existential ethics, focusing on their 
shared commitment to interdependence, universal responsibility, and the moral significance of love. 


The Principle of Unity and Sobornost 


Solovyov developed the concept of sobornost, a term that signifies a spiritual and social unity that 
harmonizes individual freedom with collective responsibility. For him, true harmony was not the 
subordination of individuals to the collective but the voluntary and conscious participation in a 
universal whole. Existential ethics aligns with this vision of interdependence and solidarity, 
extending it beyond human society to encompass all forms of existence, including ecosystems and 
non-human entities. 


While Solovyov regarded unity primarily as a spiritual reality, existential ethics grounds it in 
rational, universal responsibility. Both perspectives complement each other by emphasizing the 
importance of connection between the individual and the whole, yet existential ethics provides 
practical mechanisms for achieving this connection in the modern world. 


Love as the Highest Moral Principle 


For Solovyov, love was the supreme moral virtue and the foundation of all ethical behavior. He 
viewed love not merely as an emotional experience but as a principle that dissolves divisions 
between individuals and between humanity and the divine. Love, in his view, compels individuals 
to transcend their own egos and work for the well-being of the whole. 


Existential ethics incorporates this principle of love, broadening it to encompass compassion and 
responsibility for all forms of existence. While Solovyov’s concept of love is rooted in a spiritual 
framework, existential ethics translates it into a universal, practical ethic that applies to all 
relationships within the existential community. Love thus becomes the driving force behind 
principles such as allocation, transparency, and interdependence. 


Harmony Between Individual and Community 


Solovyov argued that true moral and social order could only be achieved through a harmonious 
relationship between individuals and the community. This harmony requires respect for individual 
freedom as well as acknowledgment of the responsibility each individual has toward the whole. 
Existential ethics reflects this balance, emphasizing that individual actions always affect the 
collective and vice versa. 
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Existential ethics provides concrete mechanisms, such as fair resource allocation and the promotion 
of transparency, to foster this harmony systematically. Solovyov’s focus on unity and harmony 
inspires existential ethics to highlight the ethical and emotional dimensions of this 
interconnectedness while offering practical tools to make it achievable in diverse contexts. 


Spirituality and the Metaphysical Dimension 


Solovyov’s philosophy is deeply rooted in metaphysical and religious beliefs. His idea of universal 
harmony is based on the notion of a divine plan that permeates all existence. Existential ethics, in 
contrast, is grounded in a rational and intuitive recognition of the intrinsic value of existence. 
Despite these differences, the two approaches can complement each other. 


Existential ethics can draw on Solovyov’s spirituality to inspire deeper metaphysical reflection on 
the nature of unity and interdependence. At the same time, it offers a pragmatic foundation that 
functions independently of religious beliefs, making it universally applicable. 


The Role of Solidarity and Global Responsibility 


Solovyov’s vision of unity extends beyond individuals to encompass humanity as a whole. He 
foresaw a future in which nations and cultures would overcome their divisions and work together 
for the common good. Existential ethics takes this vision a step further by emphasizing global 
responsibility not only for humanity but also for the environment, animals, and all forms of 
existence. 


This global solidarity aligns with Solovyov’s idea of a universal brotherhood, yet existential ethics 
operationalizes it by addressing issues such as climate change, inequality, and the ethical 
implications of technological advancements. Together, they provide a framework for fostering a 
sense of responsibility that transcends individual and national boundaries. 


Education and Moral Development 


Solovyov believed that moral development was essential for achieving harmony and unity. 
Education, in his view, played a critical role in cultivating the virtues necessary for individuals to 
contribute to the common good. Existential ethics echoes this emphasis on education but expands it 
to include not only moral but also ecological and systemic awareness. 


By integrating Solovyov’s insights, existential ethics underscores the importance of lifelong 
learning and the cultivation of ethical virtues as foundational to a flourishing existential community. 
Education becomes a means of fostering the values of interdependence, responsibility, and 
compassion. 


Conclusion: Solovyov’s Legacy in Existential Ethics 


Vladimir Solovyov’s philosophy of unity, love, and harmony offers a valuable contribution to 
existential ethics. His ideas emphasize the necessity of connection between individuals and the 
community, driven by love and solidarity. Existential ethics builds on these principles, expanding 
them into a universal framework that includes all forms of existence. 


Solovyov’s work demonstrates that the pursuit of unity and harmony is not only a spiritual endeavor 
but also a moral and practical one. Existential ethics makes this vision concrete and actionable by 
extending the principles of interdependence and responsibility to all areas of life. Together, 
Solovyov and existential ethics present an inspiring foundation for a just, compassionate, and 
sustainable world. 
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Supplemental Chapter: Friedrich Schleiermacher and the Existential Ethics 


Friedrich Schleiermacher, often regarded as the father of modern theology and a key figure in 
Romanticism, provides a rich perspective on the interconnection between individuality, community, 
and ethical responsibility. His emphasis on the relational nature of human existence and the role of 
dependence in shaping ethical life resonates deeply with the principles of the Existential Ethics. 
This chapter explores how Schleiermacher’s ideas about community, individuality, and the 
sacredness of life intersect with and expand the principles of the Existential Ethics. 


At the heart of Schleiermacher’s theology is the concept of absolute dependence, the idea that all 
existence is fundamentally reliant on something greater than itself. For Schleiermacher, this 
“absolute dependence” is a way of describing the human relationship with the divine, but it can also 
be interpreted as an acknowledgment of the interconnectedness of all life. The Existential Ethics 
builds on this idea by emphasizing the mutual dependence of all forms of existence within the 
existential community. Just as individuals depend on nature and other beings for survival, so too 
does the flourishing of the existential community depend on the responsible actions of its members. 


Schleiermacher’s understanding of community as the foundation of ethical life aligns closely 
with the Existential Ethics’ emphasis on the value of interconnectedness. For Schleiermacher, 
ethical action arises from relationships—both with others and with the larger social and natural 
world. The Existential Ethics extends this relational framework beyond human society to include all 
beings. In an existentially ethical society, ethical action would involve not only fostering harmony 
within human communities but also nurturing the ecosystems and non-human entities that sustain 
life. 


A central element of Schleiermacher’s thought is his emphasis on individuality within the context 
of community. He believed that true individuality emerges not in isolation but through 
relationships with others. This perspective complements the Existential Ethics’ view that individual 
flourishing is inseparable from the well-being of the broader existential community. Ethical action, 
in this sense, involves balancing personal growth with the responsibility to contribute to the 
flourishing of others. 


Schleiermacher’s Romantic sensibility, which celebrates the beauty and sacredness of the natural 
world, provides a powerful foundation for integrating environmental ethics into the Existential 
Ethics. His reverence for nature as a reflection of the divine aligns with the Existential Ethics’ 
recognition of the intrinsic value of all existence. In an existentially ethical society, this perspective 
would inspire policies and practices that prioritize the protection and preservation of the natural 
world, not only for its utility but for its inherent worth. 


Another key contribution of Schleiermacher’s thought is his emphasis on intuition and feeling as 
sources of ethical understanding. For Schleiermacher, ethical life is not solely the product of 
rational deliberation but also of a deep, intuitive connection to the world and its sacredness. The 
Existential Ethics incorporates this perspective by recognizing the role of emotional and intuitive 
awareness in fostering a sense of responsibility for the existential community. This might involve 
cultivating empathy and reverence for life through education, storytelling, and cultural practices that 
celebrate the interconnectedness of existence. 


Schleiermacher’s theology also emphasizes the importance of historical continuity and the 
preservation of traditions that foster ethical living. The Existential Ethics builds on this insight by 
advocating for the preservation of cultural and ecological traditions that sustain life. For example, 
indigenous practices that emphasize living in harmony with nature could be recognized and 
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integrated into broader societal frameworks, ensuring that the wisdom of the past informs the 
ethical challenges of the present. 


One area where the Existential Ethics expands on Schleiermacher’s ideas is in its scope. While 
Schleiermacher’s thought is primarily focused on the human relationship with the divine and with 
other humans, the Existential Ethics broadens this framework to include all forms of existence. This 
expanded perspective calls for an ethic that values the contributions of non-human entities and 
ecosystems to the existential community, recognizing their intrinsic worth and their role in 
sustaining life. 


Schleiermacher’s concept of religious feeling as a unifying force offers another valuable lens for 
the Existential Ethics. For Schleiermacher, religious feeling is not confined to specific doctrines but 
reflects a universal sense of connection to something greater than oneself. The Existential Ethics 
reinterprets this idea as a sense of existential solidarity—the recognition that all beings are part of a 
shared reality and that ethical action involves caring for this reality. This sense of solidarity 
provides a moral foundation for addressing global challenges such as climate change, biodiversity 
loss, and social inequality. 


Another key insight from Schleiermacher’s thought is his emphasis on education as a means of 
ethical development. He believed that education should cultivate both individuality and a sense of 
responsibility for the community. The Existential Ethics adopts this principle, advocating for 
educational systems that teach not only technical skills but also the values of empathy, 
interdependence, and care for the existential community. This could involve integrating 
environmental education, ethics, and cultural heritage into curricula to foster a deeper understanding 
of the interconnectedness of life. 


A final area of synthesis is Schleiermacher’s belief in the transformative power of relationships. 
For Schleiermacher, relationships are the medium through which individuals grow and communities 
flourish. The Existential Ethics builds on this idea by emphasizing the transformative potential of 
relationships not only between humans but also between humans and the non-human world. Ethical 
action, in this context, involves fostering relationships that support the flourishing of all beings, 
whether through conservation efforts, sustainable practices, or acts of kindness and care. 


The synthesis of Schleiermacher’s ideas with the Existential Ethics offers a vision of ethical living 
that balances individuality with community, reverence with responsibility, and tradition with 
innovation. By integrating Schleiermacher’s insights into dependence, community, and the 
sacredness of life with the universal principles of the Existential Ethics, this framework provides a 
powerful foundation for addressing the ethical challenges of an interconnected and interdependent 
world. 


Supplemental Chapter: Martin Heidegger and the Existential Ethics 


Martin Heidegger, one of the most influential philosophers of the 20th century, offers profound 
insights into the nature of existence, the human relationship with the world, and the concept of 
being. His ideas on care (Sorge), being-in-the-world (Dasein), and the interconnectedness of all 
entities resonate deeply with the principles of the Existential Ethics. While Heidegger's work 
primarily focuses on human existence, the Existential Ethics expands his concepts to include the 
broader existential community. This chapter explores how Heidegger’s philosophy enriches the 
Existential Ethics and how the Existential Ethics addresses the limitations of Heidegger’s 
anthropocentric focus. 


Heidegger’s concept of being-in-the-world emphasizes the fundamental interconnectedness of 
human existence with its environment. For Heidegger, humans are not isolated subjects but beings 
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whose very existence is shaped by their relationships with the world around them. This idea aligns 
with the Existential Ethics’ emphasis on the interdependence of all existence. The Existential Ethics 
extends Heidegger’s insight by recognizing that this interconnectedness is not limited to human 
beings but includes all entities, from ecosystems to animals to inanimate objects, which collectively 
form the existential community. 


A cornerstone of Heidegger’s philosophy is his concept of care (Sorge), which he describes as the 
fundamental structure of being. Care, for Heidegger, encompasses both concern for others and the 
active engagement with the world that defines human existence. The Existential Ethics adopts this 
concept of care as a guiding principle for ethical action, extending it to include concern for all forms 
of existence. In an existentially ethical framework, care is not limited to human relationships but 
involves nurturing and protecting the broader web of life, recognizing the intrinsic value of all 
beings. 


Heidegger’s critique of modern technology offers another valuable perspective for the Existential 
Ethics. He warns against the ''enframing" (Gestell) of nature, where technology reduces the world 
to a mere resource to be exploited. The Existential Ethics echoes this critique, emphasizing the need 
to move beyond exploitative practices and adopt an ethic of stewardship. In an existentially ethical 
society, technology would be used not to dominate nature but to sustain and enhance the conditions 
for flourishing across the existential community. 


One of Heidegger’s central concerns is the concept of authenticity, which involves living in 
accordance with one’s true nature and taking responsibility for one’s existence. For Heidegger, 
authenticity requires individuals to confront their finitude and make choices that reflect their 
unique potential. The Existential Ethics builds on this idea by emphasizing that authenticity also 
involves recognizing one’s place within the broader existential community. Authentic living, in this 
context, means taking responsibility not only for oneself but also for the impact of one’s actions on 
other beings and the environment. 


Heidegger’s notion of the clearing (Lichtung)—a space where beings reveal themselves—offers a 
metaphor for the Existential Ethics’ focus on creating conditions for flourishing. Just as the clearing 
allows beings to appear and fulfill their potential, the Existential Ethics seeks to create spaces— 
both literal and metaphorical—where all forms of existence can thrive. This could involve 
preserving natural habitats, fostering inclusive communities, or developing sustainable systems that 
support the well-being of all entities. 


A significant area where the Existential Ethics expands on Heidegger’s philosophy is in its rejection 
of anthropocentrism. While Heidegger’s focus is primarily on human existence, the Existential 
Ethics broadens his concepts to include non-human entities and ecosystems as integral parts of the 
existential community. For example, Heidegger’s idea of being-toward-death could be 
reinterpreted in the context of ecological responsibility, emphasizing the need to confront the 
mortality of species and ecosystems and take action to preserve them. 


Heidegger’s emphasis on dwelling (Wohnen)—living in harmony with the world—provides 
another important connection to the Existential Ethics. For Heidegger, dwelling involves respecting 
and caring for the world rather than exploiting it. The Existential Ethics adopts this principle and 
extends it to advocate for sustainable living practices that honor the intrinsic value of all existence. 
Dwelling, in this sense, becomes an ethical imperative to live in ways that support the flourishing of 
the entire existential community. 


Another key aspect of Heidegger’s philosophy is his focus on truth as unconcealment 
(aletheia)—the process by which beings are revealed in their essence. The Existential Ethics 
incorporates this idea by emphasizing the importance of recognizing the true nature and value of all 
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existence. Ethical action, in this framework, involves uncovering and addressing the hidden 
injustices and harms that affect the existential community, whether they involve human inequality, 
environmental degradation, or the exploitation of non-human entities. 


Heidegger’s critique of modern alienation—the disconnection between humans and the world— 
resonates with the Existential Ethics’ call for reconnection and integration. For Heidegger, this 
alienation arises from a failure to recognize the relational nature of existence. The Existential Ethics 
addresses this alienation by fostering a sense of solidarity and interdependence, encouraging 
individuals and societies to act in ways that support the collective well-being of the existential 
community. 


The synthesis of Heidegger’s ideas with the Existential Ethics offers a vision of ethical living that 
balances individual authenticity with collective responsibility. By integrating Heidegger’s insights 
into care, dwelling, and the interconnectedness of being with the universal principles of the 
Existential Ethics, this framework provides a robust foundation for addressing the ethical and 
ecological challenges of the modern world. 


Supplemental Chapter: Emmanuel Levinas and the Existential Ethics 


Emmanuel Levinas, a 20th-century philosopher known for his focus on ethics as first philosophy, 
provides a profoundly relational view of ethics that centers on the encounter with the Other. 
Levinas challenges traditional notions of autonomy by emphasizing the infinite responsibility one 
has toward others. His ideas, grounded in the primacy of ethical relations, resonate deeply with the 
principles of the Existential Ethics, particularly its emphasis on interconnectedness and universal 
care. This chapter explores how Levinas’ philosophy enriches the Existential Ethics and how the 
Existential Ethics builds upon Levinas’ vision to encompass the broader existential community. 


Levinas’ ethical philosophy begins with the idea that the face of the Other calls us into an ethical 
relationship. For Levinas, the face is not just a physical feature but a metaphor for the presence of 
another being that demands responsibility and care. This concept aligns with the Existential Ethics’ 
principle of recognizing the intrinsic value of all existence. The Existential Ethics extends Levinas’ 
idea of the face to include not only human others but also non-human entities, ecosystems, and even 
inanimate objects that are part of the existential community. Just as the human face calls us to act 
ethically, the presence of nature and other beings invites us to care for and protect them. 


A central theme in Levinas’ work is the idea of infinite responsibility, which he describes as an 
unending obligation to care for the Other. This responsibility, Levinas argues, precedes any rational 
or contractual agreement and is grounded in the very nature of existence. The Existential Ethics 
adopts this principle, emphasizing that ethical responsibility is not limited to immediate human 
relationships but extends to all beings. Infinite responsibility, in the context of the Existential 
Ethics, involves recognizing the interconnectedness of existence and acting in ways that support the 
flourishing of the entire existential community. 


Levinas’ critique of totality—the reduction of beings to fixed categories or systems—offers a 
valuable perspective for the Existential Ethics. For Levinas, totalizing systems fail to respect the 
uniqueness and irreducibility of the Other. Similarly, the Existential Ethics rejects frameworks that 
reduce beings to their utility or economic value, advocating instead for an ethic that honors the 
uniqueness and intrinsic worth of all forms of existence. This perspective challenges exploitative 
practices and calls for a more inclusive and respectful approach to ethical decision-making. 


One of Levinas’ most radical ideas is his emphasis on vulnerability as the foundation of ethical 
relations. For Levinas, the vulnerability of the Other demands care and protection. The Existential 
Ethics builds on this idea by highlighting the vulnerability of non-human entities and ecosystems, 
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which are often at the mercy of human actions. Ethical action, in this context, involves recognizing 
and addressing these vulnerabilities, whether through conservation efforts, sustainable practices, or 
policies that prioritize the well-being of the existential community. 


Levinas’ notion of hospitality—the unconditional welcome of the Other—provides another 
important connection to the Existential Ethics. Hospitality, for Levinas, is not a choice but an 
ethical obligation that arises from the encounter with the Other. The Existential Ethics adopts this 
principle and extends it to include all beings, advocating for a form of ecological and existential 
hospitality that respects the needs and rights of non-human entities. This might involve creating 
protected spaces for endangered species, restoring damaged ecosystems, or ensuring that all beings 
have access to the resources they need to thrive. 


Levinas’ philosophy also emphasizes the primacy of ethics over ontology, arguing that the 
relationship with the Other is more fundamental than abstract considerations of being. The 
Existential Ethics incorporates this idea by prioritizing the ethical responsibility to care for 
existence over theoretical debates about its nature. This practical orientation ensures that the 
principles of the Existential Ethics are grounded in action and focused on addressing real-world 
challenges. 


A significant area where the Existential Ethics expands on Levinas’ ideas is in its scope. While 
Levinas’ ethics focuses primarily on human relationships, the Existential Ethics broadens this 
framework to include all forms of existence. This expanded perspective acknowledges that ethical 
responsibility is not confined to human interactions but encompasses the entire web of life. By 
extending Levinas’ principles to the existential community, the Existential Ethics provides a more 
comprehensive framework for addressing global challenges such as climate change, biodiversity 
loss, and social inequality. 


Levinas’ emphasis on the asymmetry of ethical relationships—the idea that the responsibility to 
care for the Other is not contingent on reciprocity—offers a powerful foundation for the Existential 
Ethics. In an existentially ethical society, care for vulnerable beings, such as endangered species or 
marginalized communities, would not depend on their ability to reciprocate but would be based on 
their intrinsic value and need for protection. This principle ensures that ethical action remains 
inclusive and unconditional. 


Another key contribution of Levinas’ philosophy is his critique of violence, which he defines as the 
denial of the Other’s uniqueness and autonomy. The Existential Ethics adopts this critique and 
applies it to systems and practices that harm non-human entities and ecosystems. Ethical action, in 
this context, involves minimizing violence in all its forms, whether it is physical harm, 
environmental destruction, or the exploitation of resources. 


Levinas’ focus on interruption—the idea that the ethical call of the Other disrupts self-centered 
thinking—resonates with the Existential Ethics’ emphasis on overcoming anthropocentrism. The 
Existential Ethics encourages individuals and societies to move beyond narrow, human-centered 
perspectives and recognize their responsibility to the broader existential community. This 

interruption of self-interest creates space for more inclusive and compassionate ethical practices. 


The synthesis of Levinas’ ideas with the Existential Ethics offers a vision of ethical living that 
centers on care, responsibility, and relationality. By integrating Levinas’ insights into the face of the 
Other, infinite responsibility, and vulnerability with the universal principles of the Existential 
Ethics, this framework provides a robust foundation for addressing the challenges of an 
interconnected and interdependent world. 
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Michel Foucault and the Existential Ethics 


Michel Foucault’s profound insights into power, knowledge, and institutions make him an essential 
voice in the discussion of existential ethics. His work challenges traditional notions of power and 
reveals how systems of control shape every aspect of human life. By integrating Foucault’s ideas, 
we can sharpen the existential ethics’ focus on transparency, justice, and the restructuring of social 
institutions. This chapter explores how Foucault’s concepts complement and challenge the 
existential ethics, ensuring that its principles are not only transformative but also critically self- 
aware. 


Foucault redefined power as something that exists in relationships rather than as a possession of 
individuals or institutions. Power, according to Foucault, is exercised rather than held, and it 
operates through networks of relationships in all aspects of society. This understanding aligns with 
the existential ethics’ focus on interdependence. Power, in an existentially ethical society, must be 
restructured to serve the flourishing of the existential community. Rather than being concentrated in 
hierarchical institutions, power should flow transparently through networks of mutual support and 
accountability. The existential ethics can build on Foucault’s insight by designing systems where 
power promotes interdependence rather than domination. 


In Discipline and Punish, Foucault describes the Panopticon—a model of surveillance where 
individuals internalize control because they believe they are constantly being watched. This raises a 
critical question for the existential ethics: Can radical transparency, a core tenet of the system, avoid 
becoming a tool for oppressive control? Transparency in the existential ethics is not about 
surveillance but accountability. To avoid the dangers of Panopticism, transparency must be coupled 
with education, empowerment, and decentralization. People must not only see how systems operate 
but also understand and influence them. Transparency without interpretability risks creating new 
hierarchies of control, a danger that the existential ethics must address. 


Foucault’s concept of biopolitics examines how states manage populations, often reducing life to a 
resource to be controlled. In contrast, the existential ethics views life—human and non-human—as 
intrinsically valuable, rejecting the utilitarian calculus of traditional biopolitical systems. The 
existential ethics reframes biopolitics as a system of care rather than control. Instead of managing 
life for productivity or state interests, it seeks to create conditions where all forms of existence can 
flourish. This involves restructuring institutions to prioritize dignity, sustainability, and mutual 
support. 


Foucault demonstrated how knowledge and power are intertwined. Institutions often use knowledge 
to establish control, marginalize dissent, and maintain the status quo. The existential ethics must 
grapple with this dynamic to ensure that knowledge serves liberation rather than oppression. 
Knowledge in an existentially ethical society must be democratized and accessible. Radical 
transparency requires not only the availability of information but also tools for understanding it. 
This prevents the monopolization of knowledge and ensures that power remains distributed and 
accountable. 


Foucault emphasized that power is never absolute; there is always room for resistance. This aligns 
with the existential ethics’ commitment to dismantling unjust systems and creating new ones based 
on mutual flourishing. The existential ethics provides a framework for organized, principled 
resistance against structures that harm the existential community. By grounding resistance in 
universal principles, it offers a clear direction for challenging injustice and fostering systemic 
change. 


Foucault’s historical analysis reveals how institutions evolve and shape societal norms. The 
existential ethics can use this understanding to critically examine existing structures and design 
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alternatives that align with its principles. Institutions in an existentially ethical society must be 
transparent, adaptable, and inclusive. Learning from history, they must avoid becoming rigid 
structures of control and instead remain responsive to the needs of the existential community. 


A further essential aspect of Foucault’s relevance to the existential ethics is his exploration of how 
power constructs identities and norms. Foucault shows how societal structures define what is 
considered "normal" or "deviant," often marginalizing those who do not fit within these constructs. 
The existential ethics, with its focus on the intrinsic value of all existence, offers a counter- 
narrative. It dismantles normative hierarchies and creates a framework where all forms of existence 
are valued, regardless of their conformity to societal expectations. 


Foucault’s critique of institutions, such as prisons, hospitals, and schools, as mechanisms of social 
control is particularly relevant. The existential ethics must address these criticisms by ensuring that 
institutions are not tools of domination but spaces for empowerment and flourishing. For example, 
prisons under an existentially ethical framework would not aim to punish but to rehabilitate and 
restore. Schools would not impose rigid structures but would nurture creativity, individuality, and 
ethical responsibility. 


Foucault’s work also emphasizes the importance of historical awareness. He argues that 
understanding the origins of systems and practices is essential to challenging their power. The 
existential ethics embraces this approach by critically examining the historical roots of injustice, 
from colonialism to economic exploitation, and proposing transformative solutions that address 
these legacies. 


Foucault’s warning against the hidden mechanisms of power serves as a reminder that any ethical 
system, no matter how well-intentioned, must constantly evaluate its practices to ensure they align 
with its principles. His insights deepen the existential ethics’ commitment to transparency, 
accountability, and the intrinsic value of all existence. By integrating Foucault’s ideas, the 
existential ethics not only becomes more robust but also gains the tools to critique and refine itself. 
This process of self-reflection and adaptation is essential for creating a system that is not only just 
but also sustainable in an ever-changing world. 


Michel Foucault’s work challenges the existential ethics to remain vigilant against the dangers of 
centralized power, opaque institutions, and the misuse of knowledge. His insights enrich the 
existential ethics by providing a critical lens through which to analyze its own assumptions and 
practices. Through this integration, the existential ethics demonstrates its capacity for self- 
awareness and its commitment to fostering a world where power serves the flourishing of all 
existence rather than its domination. 


Supplemental Chapter: A Synthesis of Philosophical Traditions in Existential 
Ethics 


One of the most remarkable features of the Existential Ethics is its capacity to integrate the positive 
contributions of diverse philosophical traditions without falling into contradiction. From the 
individualism of Kierkegaard and the universal relationality of Levinas, to the social critique of 
Marx and the metaphysical unity of Spinoza, the Existential Ethics offers a framework that 
harmonizes these ideas into a coherent and actionable ethical system. This chapter explores how the 
Existential Ethics synthesizes these diverse perspectives, demonstrates their compatibility, and 
addresses potential tensions. 
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1. Individuality and Relationality: Balancing Kierkegaard and Levinas 


Kierkegaard emphasizes the importance of individual responsibility, authenticity, and the leap of 
faith, while Levinas highlights the primacy of ethical responsibility toward the Other. These 
perspectives might appear to conflict—one focusing on the self, the other on the Other—but the 
Existential Ethics reveals their compatibility. Authenticity, as defined by Kierkegaard, is not 
achieved in isolation but through ethical engagement with others. Levinas’ infinite responsibility, in 
turn, gains depth when paired with the individual’s authentic commitment to fostering the 
flourishing of the existential community. Together, they underscore the dual nature of ethical 
existence: deeply personal yet fundamentally relational. 


2. Rationality and Emotion: Uniting Hume and Heidegger 


Hume’s emphasis on the role of sympathy and emotional connection in ethics complements 
Heidegger’s focus on care (Sorge) as the fundamental structure of being. The Existential Ethics 
bridges these approaches by recognizing both rational understanding and emotional resonance as 
essential for ethical action. For instance, rational policies may be needed to address global 
challenges like climate change, but they must be guided by a deep emotional connection to the 
existential community to ensure their effectiveness and inclusivity. Thus, Hume’s empiricism and 
Heidegger’s existential ontology enrich the Existential Ethics without contradiction. 


3. Universalism and Plurality: Aligning Arendt and Sartre 


Arendt’s emphasis on plurality and the shared world might seem at odds with Sartre’s focus on 
radical freedom and individual choice. However, the Existential Ethics demonstrates that these 
ideas are complementary. Sartre’s concept of engagement aligns with Arendt’s call for action in the 
public sphere, where individuals contribute to the collective flourishing of society. The Existential 
Ethics integrates Sartre’s individual freedom with Arendt’s relational plurality, showing that 
individual and collective flourishing are interdependent rather than opposed. 


4. Social Critique and Metaphysical Unity: Bridging Marx and Spinoza 


Marx’s critique of economic systems that exploit and alienate aligns with Spinoza’s vision of a 
unified substance where all beings are interconnected expressions of nature. While Marx focuses on 
material conditions and social justice, Spinoza emphasizes the metaphysical grounding of existence. 
The Existential Ethics synthesizes these perspectives by addressing both the structural injustices 
identified by Marx and the deeper, interconnected value of all existence emphasized by Spinoza. In 
this way, the Existential Ethics provides a framework that addresses immediate social challenges 
while respecting the broader metaphysical unity of life. 


5. Justice and Hospitality: Merging Hobbes and Levinas 


Hobbes’ focus on security and the social contract as a means to prevent conflict might seem to 
contrast with Levinas’ call for unconditional hospitality and infinite responsibility. However, the 
Existential Ethics reconciles these ideas by emphasizing that true security arises not from 
domination but from care and inclusion. A social contract that incorporates Levinas’ principles of 
hospitality ensures that justice is not merely about order but about fostering the flourishing of all 
beings. Hobbes’ rational agreements and Levinas’ ethical openness can thus coexist within the 
Existential Ethics. 
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6. Temporality and Tradition: Connecting Schleiermacher and Heidegger 


Schleiermacher’s emphasis on historical continuity and the preservation of traditions complements 
Heidegger’s focus on temporality and being-toward-death. Both philosophers highlight the 
importance of grounding ethical action in an awareness of time—whether through the continuity of 
cultural practices or the finite nature of existence. The Existential Ethics integrates these ideas by 
advocating for the preservation of traditions that sustain life while remaining open to transformation 
and renewal. This balance ensures that ethical action respects the past while addressing the needs of 
the present and future. 


7. Overcoming Exploitation and Alienation: Marx, Heidegger, and Levinas 


Marx’s critique of exploitation, Heidegger’s analysis of alienation in the modern technological 
world, and Levinas’ rejection of totality all converge in the Existential Ethics. Each philosopher 
addresses a different form of disconnection—between humans and their labor, between humans and 
the world, and between individuals and others. The Existential Ethics synthesizes these critiques by 
emphasizing the need to overcome all forms of alienation through practices that reconnect 
individuals with their work, their environment, and their community. By addressing these 
disconnections holistically, the Existential Ethics provides a unified response to the challenges of 
modern existence. 


8. Ethical Responsibility Without Contradiction 


A key reason why the Existential Ethics can harmonize these diverse perspectives is its focus on 
interdependence and context-sensitive action. It does not impose rigid, one-size-fits-all principles 
but instead provides a flexible framework that can adapt to different contexts and needs. This 
adaptability ensures that the positive contributions of each philosopher can be integrated without 
contradiction, as they address different dimensions of existence—individual and collective, rational 
and emotional, material and metaphysical. 


9. The Unifying Principle: The Value of Existence 


At the core of the Existential Ethics is the recognition of the intrinsic value of existence. This 
principle provides a common ground for integrating the insights of all the philosophers discussed. 
Whether it is Spinoza’s metaphysical unity, Levinas’ ethical responsibility, or Marx’s call for 
justice, the Existential Ethics demonstrates that these ideas converge in their commitment to 
fostering the flourishing of all beings. By grounding its framework in the shared value of existence, 
the Existential Ethics ensures that diverse philosophical traditions can coexist harmoniously. 


Conclusion: A Framework for Universal Inclusion 


The synthesis of these philosophical traditions within the Existential Ethics highlights its unique 
capacity to incorporate diverse perspectives without contradiction. By integrating the individual and 
the collective, the rational and the emotional, and the immediate and the transcendent, the 
Existential Ethics provides a comprehensive framework for ethical action in a complex and 
interconnected world. This synthesis not only enriches the Existential Ethics but also demonstrates 
its potential as a universal model for addressing the challenges of the 21st century and beyond. 
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Supplemental Chapter: The Philosophical Universality and Coherence of 
Existential Ethics 


The Existential Ethics represents a groundbreaking synthesis of diverse philosophical traditions, 
uniting their most profound insights into a cohesive and actionable ethical framework. What makes 
this possible is its normative, deductive structure, rooted in the universal principle of the intrinsic 
value of existence. This principle allows for the integration of seemingly disparate philosophical 
perspectives into a single, coherent system that is both theoretically robust and practically 
applicable. Moreover, unlike many other philosophical models, the Existential Ethics is intuitively 
accessible, making its principles and applications easy to understand for individuals across diverse 
intellectual and cultural backgrounds. In this chapter, we will demonstrate why and how the 
Existential Ethics succeeds in harmonizing these traditions without contradiction, while remaining 
simple yet profound. 


The Foundational Principle: The Intrinsic Value of Existence 


At the heart of the Existential Ethics lies a singular foundational principle: everything that exists 
possesses intrinsic value by virtue of its existence. This principle is universal, non-arbitrary, and 
inclusive, providing a firm normative basis from which all ethical obligations can be derived. This 
simplicity makes it intuitively understandable: all that exists has worth and therefore deserves to 
flourish. 


Unlike abstract, esoteric principles found in other philosophical systems, this foundation resonates 
with basic human intuition. It aligns with the natural empathy and care humans feel for others—be 
they people, animals, or ecosystems—making it accessible to those who may not be familiar with 
formal philosophical reasoning. 


Philosophers from diverse traditions, whether focusing on individuals, society, or metaphysical 
unity, converge on the recognition of existence as the ultimate shared ground. Spinoza’s 
metaphysical unity of God and Nature inherently acknowledges the value of all modes of existence. 
Levinas’ infinite responsibility for the Other highlights the ethical demand present in every 
encounter with existence. Marx’s critique of alienation and exploitation implicitly defends the 
dignity of human labor and its connection to nature. The Existential Ethics unites these perspectives 
by demonstrating that their underlying commitments—whether metaphysical, ethical, or social—are 
expressions of this fundamental and intuitively graspable principle. 


Deductive Consistency: Avoiding Contradictions 


The success of the Existential Ethics lies in its deductive structure, which ensures that all derived 
norms and principles remain consistent with its foundation. Starting from the intrinsic value of 
existence, it follows that ethical obligations extend to all beings, human and non-human, as they are 
part of the same existential network. Systems of justice, resource distribution, and governance must 
prioritize the flourishing of all existence, not just human convenience or profit. Cultural, economic, 
and technological practices must respect the interconnectedness of all entities. 


This deductive approach avoids contradictions by providing a unified criterion for evaluating 
philosophical contributions. For instance, Kierkegaard’s focus on individual authenticity 
complements Levinas’ relational ethics because both reflect the value of existence as it unfolds 
through personal and inter-relational dimensions. Marx’s materialist critique of exploitation aligns 
with Spinoza’s emphasis on interconnectedness because both demand justice for existence in its 
diverse expressions. 
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The beauty of this approach lies in its clarity and lack of unnecessary complexity. Unlike systems 
that rely on convoluted metaphysical premises or rigid categorical structures, the Existential Ethics 
derives everything from a single, universally understandable principle. 


Intuitive Accessibility: A Philosophy for All 


A hallmark of the Existential Ethics is its intuitive accessibility. While deeply rooted in 
philosophical rigor, its principles are easy to grasp because they align with common human 
experiences. The idea that existence has value resonates universally, as it aligns with everyday 
observations of the world’s interconnectedness and the intrinsic worth of life. The emphasis on 
flourishing and interdependence mirrors basic ethical instincts found in all cultures, such as care for 
others, respect for nature, and the desire to leave the world better than one found it. 


For example, the idea that destroying a forest harms not only the environment but also future 
generations is something most people intuitively understand. Similarly, the notion that justice must 
include the needs of both humans and non-humans reflects a growing awareness of our ethical 
responsibilities in the Anthropocene. The Existential Ethics builds on these intuitive truths, offering 
a framework that feels natural rather than imposed. 


This simplicity does not diminish its depth. While accessible, the Existential Ethics provides ample 
room for nuanced philosophical discussion and practical application, making it both inclusive for 
non-experts and engaging for scholars. 


Interdependence as the Unifying Theme 


The Existential Ethics thrives on the principle of interdependence, which serves as the thread 
connecting the diverse philosophical traditions it synthesizes. This idea is both profound and easy to 
grasp: all forms of existence are interconnected, and their flourishing depends on mutual support. 
This relational understanding of existence makes the ethical implications clear. Levinas’ ethical 
demand of the Other aligns with Spinoza’s metaphysical unity, as both highlight the relational 
nature of existence. Sartre’s radical freedom is complemented by Marx’s focus on collective justice, 
as both recognize the interplay between individual autonomy and societal structures. 
Schleiermacher’s reverence for historical continuity and Heidegger’s concept of dwelling (Wohnen) 
underscore the need for harmonizing past traditions with the present and future. 


By grounding itself in interdependence, the Existential Ethics transforms potential contradictions 
into complementary perspectives while ensuring that its core principle remains relatable to all. 


Overcoming Anthropocentrism: Expanding Ethical Responsibility 


One of the most significant achievements of the Existential Ethics is its ability to transcend 
anthropocentrism while preserving the best elements of human-centered philosophies. Where 
traditional systems often limit ethical responsibility to human beings, the Existential Ethics expands 
the scope to include all forms of existence. Spinoza’s unity of substance provides the metaphysical 
foundation for treating non-human entities as intrinsically valuable. Levinas’ responsibility for the 
vulnerable extends to ecosystems and species endangered by human activity. Marx’s critique of 
exploitation applies equally to the commodification of nature as to human labor. 


This expanded ethical horizon is intuitive because it reflects the growing awareness of humanity’s 
interdependence with the planet. The existential crises of climate change and biodiversity loss make 
this expansion of responsibility not only logical but necessary. 


Practical Simplicity: From Theory to Action 
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The Existential Ethics excels not only in theoretical coherence but also in its practical simplicity. Its 
principles translate seamlessly into actionable guidelines that are both intuitive and effective. 
Justice: Ensure equitable resource distribution across all forms of existence. Sustainability: Align 
economic and technological practices with the flourishing of ecosystems. Education: Foster 
awareness of interdependence and the intrinsic value of existence. 


These principles resonate with basic human values and instincts, making them easy to understand 
and implement. For example, the idea that overexploiting resources harms future generations is a 
common-sense application of the Existential Ethics’ core principles. 


Conclusion: A Philosophy Rooted in Intuition and Coherence 


The Existential Ethics achieves what few philosophical systems have: it combines theoretical rigor 
with intuitive accessibility. By grounding itself in the intrinsic value of existence, it creates a 
framework that is both universally understandable and profoundly impactful. Its emphasis on 
interdependence, relationality, and the flourishing of all beings resonates with basic human 
intuitions while providing a robust foundation for addressing the ethical challenges of a complex 
world. 


This simplicity is its strength. The Existential Ethics invites everyone—not just scholars—to 
participate in creating a more just, sustainable, and inclusive world. It demonstrates that profound 
ethical insights do not need to be overly complex to be effective. Instead, by aligning with what we 
already sense to be true—that all existence has value and that we are interconnected—it provides a 
guiding light for both personal and collective action. 


Schopenhauer and Existential Ethics: Will, Suffering, and the Community of 
Existence 


Arthur Schopenhauer described the world as the manifestation of a blind, irrational will. This will, 
which underlies all existence, drives endless striving and inevitably leads to suffering. For 
Schopenhauer, life is fundamentally tragic because the will can never be fully satisfied. His 
pessimism highlights suffering as the inescapable consequence of existence. 


Existential ethics offers an alternative perspective, one that does not deny the reality of suffering but 
reframes it as part of the interconnectedness of all existence. It views this interdependence not only 
as a source of conflict and pain but also as the foundation for solidarity, meaning, and shared value. 
This chapter examines how existential ethics integrates Schopenhauer's analysis of suffering to 
create an ethical framework that seeks not only to reduce suffering but also to unlock the potential 
of the existential community. 


The Will and the Interdependence of Being 


Schopenhauer saw the will as the fundamental force driving all existence and regarded it as the root 
cause of suffering. However, this will is not personal or conscious; it is a universal principle 
manifesting in all living beings. Existential ethics builds on this idea but shifts the focus to the will 
as a source of connection and interdependence rather than solely suffering. 


In existential ethics, the Schopenhauerian will is transformed into a principle of mutual 
responsibility. The will, which permeates all existing things, also binds them together. This 
interconnectedness forms the basis of an ethic that aims to alleviate not only individual but also 
collective suffering, while promoting the flourishing of all beings. 
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Suffering as the Foundation of Ethics 


For Schopenhauer, suffering is central to understanding the world. He argued that all beings are 
connected through their capacity to suffer, and this connection gives rise to compassion as the 
highest virtue. Compassion, for Schopenhauer, breaks the illusion of separateness and reveals the 
unity of all existence. 


Existential ethics takes this insight further by not only acknowledging suffering but also 
emphasizing the intrinsic value of existence. While Schopenhauer adopts a pessimistic view, seeing 
the world as a place of inevitable suffering, existential ethics seeks proactive solutions to reduce this 
suffering. It builds on Schopenhauer’s recognition of compassion as the antidote to selfishness and 
extends it into a framework of solidarity and purposeful action. 


The Role of Hope in Overcoming Pessimism 


Schopenhauer remained entrenched in his pessimism, suggesting that the ultimate solution was the 
denial of the will—a metaphysical withdrawal from the world. Existential ethics, however, offers an 
alternative to this withdrawal. Instead of denying the will, it redirects it toward the service of the 
existential community. The focus is not on escaping the world but on transforming it through 
ethical engagement. 


Existential ethics acknowledges that suffering is an intrinsic part of existence but does not see it as a 
reason for resignation. Rather, it views suffering as a call to action, a shared reality that demands 
collective effort to create conditions where all beings can flourish. By transforming suffering into a 
unifying principle for ethical action, existential ethics offers a vision of hope and purpose that 
contrasts sharply with Schopenhauer’s pessimistic retreat. 


Suffering and the Intrinsic Value of Existence 


A critical divergence between Schopenhauer and existential ethics lies in the valuation of existence 
itself. For Schopenhauer, existence is inherently painful and thus questionable. For existential 
ethics, existence carries intrinsic value regardless of the suffering it entails. This value forms the 
foundation for ethical principles that guide actions toward reducing suffering and fostering mutual 
flourishing. 


This perspective does not deny the reality of suffering but contextualizes it within a broader 
framework of interdependence. Suffering is seen not as a flaw in existence but as an aspect that 
deepens the connections between all beings. By recognizing this interconnectedness, existential 
ethics transcends Schopenhauer’s focus on individual suffering and creates a collective ethos of 
care and responsibility. 


Compassion and Solidarity in Action 


While Schopenhauer identified compassion as the highest virtue, existential ethics transforms it into 
a broader principle of solidarity. Compassion becomes not only an individual moral quality but a 
collective ethic that drives systemic change. This solidarity is rooted in the recognition that 
alleviating suffering requires more than personal virtue—it demands structural transformation. 


In practical terms, existential ethics seeks to create systems and institutions that reflect this 
solidarity. Whether through universal basic income, access to education, or environmental 
preservation, the goal is to design a world where suffering is minimized and flourishing is 
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maximized. This active approach distinguishes existential ethics from Schopenhauer’s more passive 
acceptance of suffering as an inescapable reality. 


The Aesthetic Dimension of Ethics 


Schopenhauer’s appreciation of art as a temporary escape from the will offers an interesting parallel 
to existential ethics. For Schopenhauer, art provides a glimpse of a world free from striving, a 
moment of pure contemplation. Existential ethics, while action-oriented, also recognizes the role of 
art and aesthetics in fostering connection and understanding. 


Art, in the framework of existential ethics, becomes a means of expressing and deepening the 
recognition of interdependence. It serves not only as a reprieve from suffering but as a tool for 
building empathy and solidarity. This aesthetic dimension enriches the ethical vision, showing that 
beauty and creativity are integral to a flourishing existence. 


A Positive Transformation of Suffering 


Existential ethics reframes suffering not as something to be avoided at all costs but as a 
phenomenon that can foster growth, understanding, and connection. While Schopenhauer 
emphasized resignation in the face of suffering, existential ethics emphasizes transformation. 
Suffering, when approached with compassion and solidarity, can become a catalyst for ethical 
progress and communal flourishing. 


This transformation requires a shift in perspective: from seeing suffering as an insurmountable 
burden to viewing it as an opportunity to create deeper bonds and stronger systems of care. 
Existential ethics provides the tools and principles for this transformation, making it possible to 
navigate suffering in a way that enriches rather than diminishes the existential community. 


Conclusion: Schopenhauer’s Legacy in Existential Ethics 


Arthur Schopenhauer provides a powerful analysis of suffering and the interconnectedness of all 
beings through the will. Existential ethics builds on these insights to create an ethical framework 
that not only acknowledges suffering but seeks to address and transform it. By integrating 
Schopenhauer’s emphasis on compassion and his understanding of the will, existential ethics turns 
his pessimism into a foundation for hope and action. 


While Schopenhauer saw the world as a tragic theater of suffering, existential ethics views it as a 
dynamic stage for transformation. By recognizing the intrinsic value of existence and embracing 
suffering as a shared reality, existential ethics offers a vision for a more just, compassionate, and 
interconnected world. Schopenhauer’s philosophy remains a vital legacy that existential ethics does 
not replace but enriches and expands. 


Nihilism and Existential Ethics: From Nothing to Everything 


Nihilism, especially as described by Friedrich Nietzsche, is one of the most radical philosophical 
perspectives of modernity. It raises the fundamental question of whether life has any inherent 
meaning or value and answers with a resounding "no." This void, this absence of universal values 
and meanings, is both terrifying and liberating. While nihilism often lingers in this void, existential 
ethics offers an alternative: it takes the void seriously but fills it with a new principle — the intrinsic 
value of existence. 
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This chapter examines the relationship between nihilism and existential ethics, their commonalities, 
their differences, and how existential ethics does not merely counter nihilism but understands it as a 
necessary foundation for its own emergence. By embracing the radical honesty of nihilism, 
existential ethics builds upon it to offer a universal ethical framework that provides orientation, 
hope, and practical guidance. 


The Void of Nihilism: A Necessary Transition 


Nihilism represents the dissolution of traditional values. In a world where "God is dead," as 
Nietzsche famously proclaimed, there is no universal morality, no cosmic meaning, no external 
guarantees for what is right or wrong, good or bad. Everything becomes relative, and everything 
becomes questionable. 


This perspective has thrown many into existential crises, but Nietzsche saw nihilism not only as a 
problem but as an opportunity. Nihilism is the radical break necessary to overcome outdated values 
and create space for something new. It is the "revaluation of all values." 


Existential ethics acknowledges this dynamic. It respects nihilism as an honest confrontation with 
the absence of meaning and values in a world that has emancipated itself from traditional systems. 
However, while nihilism often lingers in this void, existential ethics sees it as an invitation to 
actively create new values. It offers a universal foundation that does not rely on faith or tradition but 
on the realization that everything that exists has intrinsic value. 


From Nihilism to Existential Ethics: Creating New Values 


Nietzsche’s concept of the Ubermensch — the individual who transcends nihilism and creates new 
values — serves as a central point of reference for existential ethics. However, unlike Nietzsche, who 
saw this task as an individual endeavor, existential ethics views the creation of new values as a 
collective responsibility. It is based on the recognition that meaning does not simply exist but must 
be actively created through a principle that is universal yet leaves room for diversity and 
individuality: the intrinsic value of existence. 


Existential ethics moves beyond nihilism by not only recognizing the need for new values but also 
providing a concrete, logical foundation for them. Where nihilism says, "There is no meaning," 
existential ethics responds, "Meaning arises from existence itself, because existence is inherently 
valuable." This perspective not only provides orientation but also a clear framework for action that 
can be implemented individually and collectively. 


Interdependence Over Isolation: Answering the Void 


Nihilism, as it is often understood, can lead to isolation. If nothing has meaning and all values are 
relative, individuals are often left to fend for themselves. Existential ethics offers an alternative 
perspective, replacing the isolation of nihilism with interdependence. It shows that everything that 
exists is interconnected and that this interconnectedness is not only a fact but also a source of value 
and meaning. 


This interdependence is the key to overcoming nihilism. It demonstrates that meaning is not found 
solely within the individual but in the relationships between all things. This is not a return to 
traditional, dogmatic values but a radical reorientation that preserves the freedom and openness of 
nihilism while providing a clear, understandable foundation of value. 
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Nihilism as a Partner to Existential Ethics 


Instead of viewing nihilism as an adversary, existential ethics sees it as a partner. Nihilism strips the 
world of illusions and false certainties. It destroys traditional dogmas and creates space for 
something new. Existential ethics takes this space and fills it with a principle that is universal while 
respecting the freedom and diversity of life. 


Nihilism is the necessary purification that allows existential ethics to thrive. Without the radical 
honesty of nihilism, existential ethics might not be possible. But where nihilism stops, existential 
ethics moves forward. It does not merely analyze the void but offers a way to transcend it. 


Embracing Radical Honesty and Responsibility 


One of the most critical aspects of existential ethics is its ability to integrate the radical honesty of 
nihilism without succumbing to despair. Nihilism acknowledges the absence of inherent meaning, 
but existential ethics transforms this into an opportunity for active creation. By grounding itself in 
the intrinsic value of existence, existential ethics avoids the pitfalls of nihilistic paralysis and offers 
a constructive, inclusive framework. 


This approach also emphasizes responsibility. In a world where values are not given but created, 
existential ethics places the power — and the burden — of creating meaning in the hands of the 
existential community. It challenges individuals and societies to actively shape the conditions under 
which all existence can flourish. 


Nihilism and the Universal Value of Existence 


Nihilism’s most profound contribution is its recognition that traditional systems of meaning often 
fail under scrutiny. Existential ethics builds on this recognition, offering a universal value that does 
not rely on metaphysical assumptions. By affirming the intrinsic value of existence, it provides a 
foundation that is both rational and intuitive. 


Where nihilism deconstructs, existential ethics reconstructs. Where nihilism doubts, existential 
ethics offers clarity. This interplay between the two creates a dynamic relationship in which 
existential ethics acknowledges the insights of nihilism while providing a way forward. 


Conclusion: From Nothing to Everything 


Nihilism has profoundly shaped the modern world. It has exposed the illusions of traditional values 
and radicalized the question of meaning. Yet it often leaves a void that leads to disorientation and 
existential crises. Existential ethics responds by offering a new, universal value that is neither 
imposed nor arbitrary but logically and intuitively comprehensible. 


Existential ethics demonstrates that the radical honesty of nihilism is not the end but the beginning 
of a journey. A journey that leads us from the nothingness of meaninglessness to the fullness of 
meaning — grounded in the recognition that everything that exists is valuable simply because it 
exists. 
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The Nothingness in Existential Ethics — A Paradox That Exists 


Existential ethics is based on the fundamental premise that everything that exists is part of the 
existential community. But what happens when we consider nothingness? Does it belong to 
existence? The answer provided by existential ethics is a resounding yes. By thinking about, 
naming, or perceiving nothingness, it becomes a concept that exists. In this way, nothingness is not 
only philosophically graspable but also part of ethical responsibility. 


This chapter explores the role of nothingness in existential ethics, examining how it is integrated 
into the existential community and highlighting the importance of this apparent paradox for 
understanding existence. 


The Nothingness as "Something" 


Traditionally, nothingness has been understood as the absolute opposite of being—the absence, the 
void, the non-existent. Yet, as soon as we name or think about nothingness, we give it form. It 
becomes a concept, a thought, or a linguistic reality. Within existential ethics, this act of perceiving 
makes nothingness part of the existential community. 


The paradox here is that nothingness, although by definition "nothing," becomes something through 
human thought and language. It does not exist as a physical object, but it influences our thinking, 
perception, and discourse. In existential ethics, this paradox is not a problem but a strength: it 
demonstrates the universal openness of the ethics, which excludes no aspect of reality. 


Integrating Nothingness into the Existential Community 


The existential community encompasses everything that exists, whether material, immaterial, 
conceptual, or linguistic. Nothingness finds its place within this community because it exists as a 
concept. It has no physical form but shapes how we understand the world and our interactions 
within it. Within existential ethics, this means that even nothingness must be respected and treated 
with responsibility. 


Nothingness becomes part of the whole that defines being. Without nothingness, we could not even 
comprehend being, as it serves as the necessary counterpoint for understanding existence. This 
duality of being and non-being is not seen as a contradiction in existential ethics but as a 
complementary relationship. 


Nothingness as Potential 


Another fascinating aspect of nothingness is its potential. Nothingness does not only represent the 
absence of being but also the possibility of new being. It is the space from which new ideas, forms, 
and realities can emerge. Within existential ethics, nothingness is thus seen as a source of creativity 
and transformation. 


This perspective has practical implications. When resources are depleted or something no longer 
exists, nothingness signals a gap that can be addressed. It becomes an impulse for innovation and 
adaptation. In this sense, within existential ethics, nothingness is not viewed as a loss but as an 
opportunity. 


The Philosophical Significance of Nothingness 


The inclusion of nothingness in existential ethics builds on deep philosophical traditions. 
Heidegger’s famous “the nothing nothings” points to the active role of nothingness in the world. 
However, while Heidegger treats nothingness primarily as a metaphysical concept, existential ethics 
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integrates it into a practical, ethical dimension. Nothingness is not only reflected upon but also 
acknowledged as part of responsibility. 


Existential ethics even goes beyond traditional approaches by treating nothingness as a member of 
the existential community. It is not merely an abstract concept but a real element of existence, 
deserving attention and ethical consideration. 


The Responsibility for Nothingness 


A crucial point of existential ethics is the responsibility we bear for everything within the existential 
community—and this includes nothingness. This responsibility could take various forms: 


e Recognizing Gaps: Nothingness highlights absences or deficiencies that can be addressed 
or fulfilled. 


e Protecting Potential: Nothingness represents possibilities that should be carefully nurtured. 


e Acknowledging the Paradox: By respecting nothingness, we accept the boundaries and 
dualities of being. 


The Connection Between Nothingness and Time 


An additional dimension of nothingness is its connection to temporality. Nothingness often 
represents the absence of something past or the potential for something in the future. In existential 
ethics, this temporal aspect is critical. Nothingness allows us to recognize the finite nature of 
resources, relationships, or opportunities and calls us to act with sustainability and foresight. It 
urges us to honor what has been lost and to envision what can yet be created. 


Nothingness in Relation to Creativity 


In the realm of creativity, nothingness serves as a blank canvas. Artists, scientists, and thinkers 
often begin with nothingness as a starting point, using its absence to define and create. Within 
existential ethics, this highlights the symbiotic relationship between existence and nothingness, 
showing that the absence of something is often the first step toward its creation. 


The Universal Inclusion of Nothingness 


By including nothingness, existential ethics achieves a level of universality unmatched by most 
philosophical systems. It does not exclude even the abstract or conceptual. This openness reflects 
the system’s commitment to comprehensiveness and its ability to integrate every aspect of reality 
into a cohesive whole. 


Conclusion: Nothingness as a Necessary Component of Existential Ethics 


Existential ethics resolves one of the great philosophical paradoxes: the role of nothingness in 
existence. By acknowledging nothingness as a concept, it integrates it into the existential 
community and grants it significance. Nothingness is no longer the opposite of being but a 
necessary part of the whole—a component that defines being, represents potential, and demands 
ethical responsibility. 


Through this integration, existential ethics once again demonstrates its universal strength: it 
excludes nothing, not even nothingness itself. What initially appears paradoxical becomes a source 
of understanding, creativity, and transformation within its framework. In existential ethics, 
everything has its place—even that which seemingly does not exist. 
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Power Through Responsibility vs. Responsibility Through Power: A Crucial 


Difference 


At first glance, the concepts of "power through responsibility"' and "responsibility through 
power" may seem similar, as both connect power and responsibility. However, a closer look 
reveals that the order of these principles reflects a fundamental difference—with profound logical 
and practical implications. 


Responsibility Through Power: A Dangerous Misconception 


The concept of "responsibility through power" is based on the idea that power is a prerequisite for 
responsibility. Those who possess power are thus enabled to take responsibility because they have 
the means and control to bring about change. While this may appear plausible at first, this model 
carries significant weaknesses: 


1. 


Power Without an Ethical Foundation: 

Responsibility derived from power is often opportunistic. Those in power decide when and 
how to take responsibility—if at all. This leads to selective actions where responsibility is 
assumed only when it serves their own interests. 


Concentration of Power: 

"Responsibility through power" tends to centralize power in the hands of a few individuals 
or institutions. Such power concentration increases the risk of abuse, as powerholders may 
prioritize their own agendas over the well-being of the community. 


Instability and Distrust: 

Power dictating responsibility is often perceived as illegitimate, especially when 
responsibility is inadequately or inconsistently exercised. This fosters distrust, resistance, 
and potential conflicts, as the community questions the authority of power. 


Responsibility as a Secondary Goal: 

In this model, power is the primary objective, while responsibility is merely a byproduct or a 
tool. As a result, responsibility is often superficial or symbolic, lacking genuine impact or 
long-term effectiveness. 


Power Through Responsibility: A Sustainable Alternative 


In contrast, the concept of "power through responsibility" asserts that responsibility is the 
foundation and prerequisite for power. In this model, power is not derived from control or coercion 
but from the trust and support that responsible action generates. The differences are significant: 


1. 


Ethics as the Foundation: 

Responsibility is the starting point and forms the foundation for any form of power. Those 
who take responsibility demonstrate through their actions that they prioritize the well-being 
of the community, thereby earning trust and legitimacy. Power, in this context, becomes a 
byproduct of responsibility, not the other way around. 


Decentralized and Cooperative Structures: 

"Power through responsibility" fosters a decentralized and cooperative dynamic. 
Responsibility is distributed across many actors, preventing the concentration of power in a 
few hands. This enhances stability and reduces the risk of power abuse. 
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3. Stability and Trust: 
Power that arises from responsibility is built on voluntary cooperation and mutual trust. It 
does not rely on coercion and is therefore perceived as legitimate and fair. This strengthens 
the community and promotes long-term stability. 


4. Responsibility as the Primary Goal: 
In this model, responsibility is not just a tool but the ultimate goal. Power is not an end in 
itself but serves the purpose of exercising responsibility more effectively. This shift in 
priorities leads to a sustainable and just form of power. 


The Key Difference: Motivation and Dynamics 


The difference between "power through responsibility" and "responsibility through power" may 
seem subtle, but the underlying motivations and dynamics could not be more distinct. 


e Responsibility Through Power: 
Power is the goal, and responsibility is used to justify power. This often leads to unstable 
systems reliant on control and coercion, making them prone to corruption and distrust. 


e Power Through Responsibility: 
Responsibility is the goal, and power emerges as a consequence of responsible action. This 
form of power is more stable, sustainable, and recognized as legitimate by the community. 


Practical Implications 


The order of power and responsibility has far-reaching consequences for societal, political, and 
economic systems. When power is the prerequisite for responsibility, systems often promote power 
concentration and authoritarianism. However, when responsibility is the foundation for power, 
systems based on trust, cooperation, and justice emerge. 


Example: 


e Inasystem that prioritizes "responsibility through power," authoritarian governments or 
powerful corporations might assume responsibility only when it benefits them. 


e Inasystem that promotes "power through responsibility," decentralized structures emerge 
where responsibility is shared, and power arises only through the consent and trust of the 
community. 


Conclusion: Responsibility as the Foundation of Power 


' 


The seemingly subtle reversal of "power through responsibility" and "responsibility through power' 
has fundamental implications for how power is exercised and perceived. While "responsibility 
through power" is often unstable, opportunistic, and prone to abuse, "power through responsibility" 
offers a sustainable, just, and trust-based alternative. 


In an existential ethical world, power is not the goal but arises as a natural result of responsibility. 
This perspective fundamentally shifts the dynamics of power and demonstrates that true strength 
lies not in control but in the ability to take responsibility and earn the trust of the community. 
Power born from responsibility is the most stable and legitimate form of power—it creates 
not only influence but also a better world. 
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The Redefinition of Power: Responsibility and Interdependence in Existence Ethics 


Power is one of the most important concepts redefined by existence ethics. Traditional 
understandings of power, rooted in dominance, control, or the imposition of one’s will, are deemed 
insufficient in this framework. Instead, existence ethics views power as a dynamic and evolving 
capability that serves the existence community and promotes its overall well-being. 


In classical philosophy, thinkers like Hobbes, Machiavelli, and Weber often defined power 
hierarchically, as the ability to control others, manipulate outcomes, or overcome resistance. This 
understanding shaped political, economic, and social structures, where power frequently became a 
tool of oppression, inequality, and conflict. Existence ethics rejects this framework, fundamentally 
redefining power as a shared responsibility arising from the interdependence of all entities. Power, 
in this sense, is no longer a possession or privilege but a tool for maintaining balance and fostering 
harmony within the community. 


A cornerstone of this redefinition is the contextual and fluid nature of power. Power is not static or 
permanently owned by any single entity but shifts dynamically to meet the needs of the community. 
For instance, during a crisis such as a natural disaster, specific entities like medical organizations or 
technology firms may temporarily assume greater power to act effectively. Once the crisis is 
resolved, this power is redistributed back to the community to prevent monopolization or 
entrenchment. 


Decentralized and participatory decision-making processes are critical to the ethical management of 
power. Transparent mechanisms, such as community assemblies or deliberative councils, ensure 
that power is allocated where it is most needed. Feedback loops enable the community to evaluate 
and adjust these structures continuously, maintaining a balance that fosters trust and resilience. This 
decentralized approach ensures that power remains adaptable and prevents harmful concentrations 
of influence. 


Existence ethics also emphasizes the intrinsic relationship between power and sustainability. Power 
is not measured by immediate outcomes but by its capacity to create systems that endure over 
generations. Governments, for instance, are tasked with enacting policies that prioritize ecological 
stability and intergenerational justice. Similarly, corporations are expected to use their influence to 
preserve resources and uphold the collective well-being rather than pursuing short-term profits. 
These responsibilities underscore the long-term vision of power within existence ethics. 


The rise of technology adds another layer of complexity to power dynamics. In an era where 
artificial intelligence, automation, and data control shape societal outcomes, the ethical regulation 
of technological power becomes paramount. Existence ethics insists that technologies must serve 
the collective good, fostering inclusivity and transparency. Systems based on interdependence and 
responsibility ensure that technological advancements do not perpetuate inequality or exploitation 
but contribute to the flourishing of the existence community. 


Knowledge, as a form of power, is central to this framework. It must be treated as a common good, 
accessible to all entities. Education systems play a pivotal role in empowering individuals and 
communities to engage with and contribute to the existence community effectively. At the same 
time, those with specialized knowledge bear the responsibility to use it for the benefit of the whole 
rather than personal or institutional gain. Knowledge-driven power, when equitably shared, fosters 
growth, stability, and collective progress. 


Another important dimension of existence ethics is the balance between individual freedom and 
collective responsibility. While autonomy is respected and valued, it is framed within the broader 
context of interdependence. True freedom is not defined as the absence of constraints but as the 
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ability to act in ways that contribute to the well-being of the community. This perspective dissolves 
the false dichotomy between individuality and collectivity, emphasizing that individual and 
collective interests are not mutually exclusive but deeply interconnected. 


Mechanisms for addressing the misuse of power are also essential in this framework. When power 
is exercised in ways that harm the community, the focus is not on punishment but on restoring 
balance. Education, restitution, and systemic adjustments are employed to correct imbalances and 
prevent future harm. For example, a corporation that overexploits resources might reinvest in 
ecosystem restoration and adopt sustainable practices, aligning its operations with the principles of 
existence ethics. 


Correcting harmful power dynamics is an ongoing process that requires tools like ethical oversight 
committees or technological monitoring systems to evaluate power dynamics and readjust them as 
needed. These tools emphasize accountability without punitive measures, aiming instead to restore 
systemic equilibrium and promote long-term well-being. 


By emphasizing these principles, existence ethics redefines power not as a resource to hoard or a 
mechanism for control but as a shared capability aimed at fostering the collective good. Power 
becomes a tool for building sustainable systems, promoting justice, and ensuring the flourishing of 
all entities in the existence community. This transformative understanding demonstrates that true 
power lies not in domination but in the ability to harmonize and collaboratively create conditions 
for balance and thriving across generations. 


Power and Symbiotic Relationships 


In existence ethics, power is deeply rooted in the concept of symbiosis. Unlike traditional models of 
power that often promote competition and hierarchy, existence ethics views power as emerging 
from mutual interdependence. Every entity within the existence community—be it an individual, a 
society, or an ecosystem—relies on others to thrive. This interconnectedness makes symbiotic 
relationships the foundation for the ethical use of power. 


Symbiosis in power is not about dominating or exploiting others but about fostering reciprocal 
benefits. A powerful entity does not exert control but acts as a steward, ensuring that its actions 
uplift others while preserving the balance of the system. For instance, a government in an existence- 
ethical framework would not simply enforce laws to maintain order but would actively cultivate 
policies that support the health of ecosystems, the well-being of its citizens, and the sustainability of 
resources. Power here becomes an act of service rather than an assertion of authority. 


Moreover, existence ethics introduces a dynamic mechanism to reward those who use power to 
enrich the community. If an entity—be it an individual, organization, or institution—acts in ways 
that demonstrably benefit the existence community, its power is naturally increased. This creates a 
self-reinforcing system where moral action leads to greater influence. A leader who successfully 
implements sustainable policies or resolves conflicts peacefully would earn the trust and support of 
the community, effectively increasing their capacity to act and influence further. This dynamic 
ensures that individuals or entities driven by a desire for power align their actions with the 
principles of responsibility and symbiosis, as only through moral contribution can power grow. 


The idea of symbiotic power extends beyond human interactions. It includes relationships with the 
environment, animals, and even technology. In this view, power is distributed across all entities, 
recognizing that each plays a role in maintaining the whole. A forest, for example, exercises a form 
of ecological power by providing oxygen, regulating the climate, and offering habitats for countless 
species. Humans, as part of this symbiosis, have the responsibility to use their power to protect and 
nurture such ecosystems, rather than exploiting them for short-term gain. 
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Symbiotic relationships also redefine how conflicts are approached within an existence-ethical 
framework. Instead of seeing conflicts as zero-sum struggles for power, they are viewed as 
opportunities to restore harmony and improve collaboration. For example, international disputes 
over resources could shift from competition to cooperative agreements where all parties benefit. 
This would require mutual recognition of each other's roles within the greater existence community. 


In practical terms, symbiotic power calls for systems that prioritize collaboration over competition. 
Decentralized decision-making structures, cooperative economic models, and policies that integrate 
environmental and social considerations are just a few examples of how symbiotic power can 
manifest. In such systems, power is not concentrated but shared, fostering trust and resilience within 
the community. 


By anchoring power in symbiotic relationships and tying its growth directly to moral contribution, 
existence ethics offers a profound shift from traditional frameworks. It demonstrates that power is 
not about standing above others but standing with them, ensuring that all entities thrive together. 
Symbiosis transforms power into a force for unity, balance, and collective flourishing, while 
rewarding those whose actions align with these principles by granting them greater influence and 
responsibility. 


Power and Empathy 


In existence ethics, empathy is not merely a moral virtue but a foundational component of how 
power is understood and exercised. Power that lacks empathy risks alienation, misuse, and harm to 
the existence community. By contrast, power informed by empathy ensures that decisions and 
actions are aligned with the needs and well-being of all interconnected entities, making it an 
essential mechanism for maintaining harmony and balance. 


Empathy allows powerful entities—whether individuals, organizations, or governments—to 
understand the perspectives and experiences of others within the community. This understanding 
creates a framework for decision-making that prioritizes mutual benefit and minimizes harm. For 
instance, a policymaker who empathizes with marginalized communities can better craft legislation 
that addresses their needs, rather than perpetuating systemic inequalities. Similarly, a corporate 
leader with empathy for environmental concerns would prioritize sustainable practices over short- 
term profits. 


Beyond interpersonal relationships, empathy extends to non-human entities within the existence 
community. It recognizes the intrinsic value of animals, ecosystems, and even artificial systems that 
contribute to the collective. For example, empathizing with a forest entails understanding its role as 
a provider of ecological stability and respecting its right to exist and flourish. This perspective shifts 
power dynamics from exploitation to stewardship, where actions are guided by a deep sense of 
interconnectedness and mutual dependence. 


Empathy also plays a critical role in conflict resolution within an existence-ethical framework. 
Many conflicts arise from a lack of understanding or recognition of the other party’s needs and 
experiences. Empathy bridges this gap, transforming power from a tool of coercion to one of 
mediation and cooperation. For instance, international negotiations over shared resources, such as 
water or energy, could prioritize empathetic dialogue to reach solutions that benefit all parties rather 
than imposing unilateral decisions. 


Moreover, empathy acts as a safeguard against the abuse of power. When those in positions of 
power actively empathize with others, they are less likely to act in ways that harm or exploit. 
Instead, empathy encourages a responsible use of power that seeks to uplift and empower others. It 
also reinforces the principle that power is a shared responsibility, not an individual entitlement. 
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A unique feature of existence ethics is its ability to reward empathetic action with greater power. 
When entities use their power to benefit the community through empathetic decision-making, their 
influence grows naturally. This dynamic not only incentivizes moral behavior but also ensures that 
those who wield power are attuned to the needs of the community. An empathetic leader who 
successfully resolves a conflict or improves community well-being will naturally gain more trust 
and support, thereby increasing their capacity to lead and effect change. 


In practice, cultivating empathy as a component of power requires systems that prioritize listening, 
understanding, and inclusivity. Education programs that teach emotional intelligence, organizational 
cultures that value diverse perspectives, and governance structures that encourage participatory 
decision-making all contribute to embedding empathy into power dynamics. These measures ensure 
that power is exercised in ways that are equitable, sustainable, and deeply aligned with the 
principles of existence ethics. 


By integrating empathy into the exercise of power, existence ethics transforms it from a potentially 
destructive force into a unifying and constructive one. Empathy humanizes power, grounding it in 
the lived experiences of others and the interconnectedness of all entities. It ensures that power 
serves not only those who wield it but the entire existence community, creating a foundation for 
harmony, justice, and collective flourishing. 


Historical Reflection on Power 


Understanding the redefinition of power in existence ethics requires reflecting on its historical 
misuse and the consequences of traditional power structures. Throughout history, power has often 
been wielded as a tool of dominance, exploitation, and inequality. By examining these patterns, we 
can better appreciate the transformative potential of existence ethics to address systemic issues and 
foster more harmonious relationships within the existence community. 


One of the most striking examples of historical power imbalances is colonialism. Colonial powers 
exploited entire regions for their resources, labor, and strategic advantages, often with devastating 
consequences for local populations and ecosystems. The concentration of power in the hands of a 
few colonial empires led to widespread oppression, environmental degradation, and the destruction 
of indigenous cultures. In this context, power was not a tool for collective well-being but a 
mechanism for extraction and control, driven by the interests of a privileged minority. 


Similarly, the industrial revolution provides another lens through which to view the consequences 
of traditional power dynamics. While it brought technological progress and economic growth, it 
also concentrated power in the hands of industrialists and corporations, often at the expense of 
workers and the environment. Exploitative labor practices, child labor, and unsafe working 
conditions exemplified how power was used to maximize profit rather than to promote the well- 
being of all. The unchecked pursuit of economic power also led to severe environmental 
consequences, including deforestation, pollution, and the overexploitation of natural resources. 


The catastrophe of the Second World War provides a further example of how historical crises have 
shaped modern perceptions of power and rights. The war exposed the devastating consequences of 
unchecked power, leading to a global reckoning with issues of human rights, equality, and justice. 
In the United States, the war effort and the shared struggle against fascism created a foundation for 
advancing the civil rights of Black Americans, though this progress was long overdue and met with 
resistance. On a broader scale, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted in 1948, 
emerged as a direct response to the horrors of the war, reflecting a global commitment to preventing 
future atrocities. 
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These advancements, however, were reactive rather than proactive, arising from the need to address 
the catastrophic failures of existing systems. Without a logically deduced ethical framework, like 
existence ethics, the underlying reasons for such reforms risk being forgotten over time. This 
creates the potential for history to repeat itself, as the mechanisms that led to these changes may 
lose their perceived relevance. Existence ethics seeks to provide a proactive and systematic 
foundation, ensuring that principles such as equity, accountability, and interdependence are 
embedded in power structures regardless of external crises. 


Reflecting on these historical examples underscores the need for mechanisms to correct power 
imbalances and address their long-term consequences. For instance, in the aftermath of colonialism, 
many nations continue to grapple with economic inequalities and environmental degradation that 
were directly caused by these power structures. An existence-ethical approach would prioritize 
restorative practices, such as reparations, ecological restoration, and the empowerment of 
marginalized communities, to repair these systemic harms and create a more equitable future. 


Moreover, learning from history allows us to identify and address the root causes of power abuse. In 
traditional systems, the concentration of power often leads to a disconnect between those who wield 
it and those affected by their decisions. Existence ethics bridges this gap by emphasizing 
participation, accountability, and the integration of diverse perspectives. This ensures that power 
serves the collective rather than a select few. 


By reflecting on the historical misuse of power, existence ethics not only highlights the need for 
change but also provides a clear framework for how power can be used responsibly. It offers a path 
forward that acknowledges past mistakes while building a foundation for more equitable, 
sustainable, and harmonious power dynamics. History serves as both a cautionary tale and an 
inspiration for the transformative potential of power when aligned with the principles of existence 
ethics. 


Practical Models for Power Distribution 


While existence ethics redefines power as a shared and dynamic responsibility, its principles must 
also translate into practical systems and structures to ensure their effective application. Practical 
models for power distribution provide mechanisms to embed the values of interdependence, 
responsibility, and equity into real-world governance, economics, and social frameworks. By 
implementing these models, power can flow where it is most needed, fostering harmony and 
sustainability within the existence community. 


One key approach is decentralized governance systems, where decision-making power is 
distributed across multiple levels rather than concentrated at the top. Federal systems or localized 
councils can empower communities to address their unique challenges while ensuring alignment 
with broader ethical principles. For example, a city might implement participatory budgeting, 
allowing residents to collectively decide how resources are allocated to meet their specific needs. 
This model ensures that power remains flexible, adaptable, and accountable to those directly 
impacted by decisions. 


Another practical example is cooperative economic models, where businesses and organizations 
prioritize shared ownership and decision-making. Worker cooperatives, for instance, distribute 
power among employees rather than centralizing it in the hands of executives or shareholders. This 
fosters a culture of mutual respect and shared responsibility, aligning with existence ethics’ 
emphasis on interdependence. Similarly, community-owned energy projects enable local 
populations to control and benefit from renewable energy resources, integrating ecological 
sustainability into economic systems. 
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In global contexts, international collaboration frameworks can reflect existence-ethical principles 
by prioritizing shared responsibility over competition. For instance, global institutions like the 
United Nations could adopt more inclusive and participatory structures, giving equal weight to 
voices from all regions rather than privileging a select few powerful nations. Initiatives like climate 
agreements could focus on collective goals while ensuring that marginalized communities have the 
resources and support to meet these shared responsibilities. 


Dynamic feedback mechanisms are another essential tool for power distribution. Systems that 
allow for regular evaluation and adjustment ensure that power remains aligned with the 
community’s evolving needs. For example, an organization might implement transparent metrics to 
assess whether leadership is effectively serving its mission and make adjustments accordingly. Such 
mechanisms prevent stagnation and ensure that power continues to serve the collective rather than 
individual interests. 


Technology also plays a pivotal role in practical power distribution. Blockchain systems and other 
decentralized technologies can enhance transparency, accountability, and participation in decision- 
making processes. For instance, blockchain-based voting systems could ensure secure and equitable 
participation in governance, making it easier for diverse communities to have their voices heard. 
Similarly, artificial intelligence can be harnessed to analyze and address systemic inequalities, 
provided it operates within ethical guidelines that prioritize collective well-being. 


In addition to structural models, existence ethics emphasizes education and empowerment as key 
to equitable power distribution. By providing individuals and communities with the knowledge and 
tools to engage meaningfully in decision-making processes, these systems help to prevent power 
imbalances from arising in the first place. For example, educational programs focused on emotional 
intelligence, conflict resolution, and participatory governance equip future leaders with the skills 
needed to wield power responsibly. 


A critical aspect of these practical models is their ability to integrate checks and balances into 
power structures. Power must be transparent and accountable, with mechanisms in place to address 
misuse or inefficiency. For instance, independent oversight bodies or citizen review boards could 
ensure that power is exercised in alignment with existence-ethical principles. These safeguards not 
only promote trust but also reinforce the idea that power is a shared responsibility rather than an 
individual entitlement. 


By implementing these practical models, existence ethics provides a roadmap for how power can be 
distributed and exercised responsibly in various contexts. These systems ensure that power remains 
fluid and adaptable, reflecting the dynamic and interconnected nature of the existence community. 
Ultimately, practical models for power distribution transform abstract principles into tangible 
practices, fostering a world where power serves the collective good and promotes the flourishing of 
all entities. 


Power and Minority Rights 


A core tenet of existence ethics is the recognition of interdependence, which demands that all 
entities within the existence community—regardless of their size, influence, or historical 
marginalization—are valued and protected. This principle has profound implications for the rights 
and empowerment of minorities, who have historically been excluded from decision-making 
processes and denied equitable access to power. In an existence-ethical framework, power must be 
wielded in ways that actively address these inequities, ensuring that minority groups have a voice 
and are integral to the systems that govern them. 
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Traditional power structures often marginalize minorities by concentrating influence within 
dominant groups. Whether through systemic discrimination, economic disenfranchisement, or 
cultural erasure, these dynamics perpetuate cycles of inequality and exclusion. Existence ethics 
directly challenges this model by reframing power as a shared resource that must be distributed 
equitably across all members of the community. This approach ensures that the perspectives and 
needs of minority groups are not only considered but actively prioritized in governance, economic 
systems, and social institutions. 


One practical application of this principle is inclusive representation. In an existence-ethical 
system, power structures are designed to ensure that minority groups have a meaningful presence in 
decision-making processes. For example, electoral systems could adopt proportional representation 
models to amplify minority voices, or community councils could reserve seats for historically 
marginalized groups to guarantee their participation. This ensures that power is not monopolized by 
the majority but distributed in ways that reflect the diversity of the community. 


Another critical aspect is the integration of restorative practices to address historical injustices. 
Many minority groups have been systematically disempowered through practices such as 
colonialism, slavery, and segregation. An existence-ethical approach would prioritize reparative 
measures to rectify these imbalances, such as land restitution, equitable resource distribution, or 
targeted investments in education and infrastructure for marginalized communities. These measures 
go beyond symbolic gestures, creating tangible pathways for empowerment and equity. 


The benefits of diversity are particularly evident in education systems. Top universities in the 
United States have thrived on the inclusion of diverse student bodies. By welcoming individuals 
from different cultural and socio-economic backgrounds, these institutions facilitate not only 
cultural exchange but also the convergence of diverse perspectives. This interaction strengthens 
empathy, fosters innovation, and expands the collective understanding of complex issues. 
Moreover, the inclusion of less privileged students through scholarships and support programs has 
further enriched academic environments, demonstrating the value of broad participation in decision- 
making spaces. 


Historically, the transformative power of education has often been underestimated in favor of 
attributing progress to technological revolutions. However, the educational revolution, 
exemplified by the mass literacy movements in the Western world, laid the foundation for social 
mobility, economic growth, and improved living standards. Existence ethics builds on this historical 
insight, emphasizing that the inclusion of as many population groups as possible in educational and 
governance systems is not only just but also essential for collective progress. 


At the same time, existence ethics clarifies that the question of power and responsibility is 
ultimately not determined by ethnicity, background, or social status, but by individual abilities and 
the capacity for accountability. While diversity enriches systems and provides valuable 
perspectives, it is the principle of merit that ensures positions of power and responsibility are 
occupied by those most capable of serving the community effectively. The meritocratic principle 
guarantees that individuals who demonstrate exceptional competence, ethical integrity, and a 
commitment to the well-being of the community are entrusted with greater influence. This 
alignment ensures that power is exercised not arbitrarily but in ways that maximize its benefit to the 
existence community. 


Education also plays a pivotal role in empowering minorities and dismantling discriminatory 
power structures. Existence ethics advocates for education systems that celebrate diversity, promote 
cultural understanding, and equip individuals from all backgrounds with the tools to engage 
meaningfully in governance and decision-making. By fostering empathy and awareness, such 
systems can reduce prejudice and create a more inclusive and equitable power dynamic. 
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Technology can also be harnessed to advance minority rights within the framework of existence 
ethics. For example, digital platforms could provide minority groups with tools to organize, 
advocate for their rights, and participate in global discussions. Additionally, data-driven approaches 
can identify and address systemic inequalities, ensuring that policies are informed by accurate and 
inclusive information. 


A unique feature of existence ethics is its ability to create self-reinforcing systems where equitable 
power distribution benefits the entire community. Empowering minorities is not merely an act of 
justice but a recognition of the collective strength that diversity brings. When minority groups are 
included and supported, the community as a whole becomes more resilient, innovative, and 
harmonious. This symbiotic relationship aligns with the core principles of existence ethics, where 
the flourishing of one entity contributes to the well-being of all. 


Conflict resolution is another area where power and minority rights intersect. Many conflicts arise 
from the exclusion or oppression of minority groups. An existence-ethical approach emphasizes 
mediation and dialogue, ensuring that minority perspectives are heard and integrated into solutions. 
This shifts the focus from domination to collaboration, fostering sustainable and peaceful 
coexistence. 


Ultimately, power in existence ethics is a tool to uplift and protect those who have historically been 
marginalized. By integrating minority rights into its framework and balancing diversity with 
individual merit, existence ethics not only addresses past and present injustices but also creates a 
foundation for a more inclusive and equitable future. In this vision, power is not concentrated but 
shared, reflecting the diversity, merit, and interdependence of the existence community. 


The preventive strength of Existence Ethics and its ability to optimize power 


One of the most remarkable features of Existence Ethics is its ability to act preventively, thereby 
not only avoiding crises but also better accumulating, managing, and exercising power. Unlike 
traditional systems that often rely on reactive and short-term measures, Existence Ethics offers a 
long-term and systematic approach that fosters stability, resilience, and efficiency. 


An existence-ethical system demonstrates that true power does not lie in solving problems but in 
preventing them from arising in the first place. Prevention becomes the foundation of power, as it 
builds trust, efficiency, and long-term stability. Countries like New Zealand have proven how 
effective this approach can be. During the COVID-19 pandemic, the government acted early with 
clear communication, collective responsibility, and transparent measures. This preventive attitude 
resulted in not only low infection and mortality rates but also maintained economic stability. New 
Zealand is a living example of how Existence Ethics can not only better manage crises but also 
significantly mitigate their impact. 


Similar approaches can be seen in Taiwan, which combined technological efficiency with 
preventive measures. By utilizing digital tools to track infections and engaging the population early, 
Taiwan managed to control the pandemic without requiring a full lockdown. This demonstrates that 
Existence Ethics not only relies on transparency and prevention but also harnesses technology to 
exercise power intelligently and efficiently. 


States that adopt Existence Ethics are likely to find themselves not only in the same ethical 
community but also building closer trust-based relationships with one another. This shared 
foundation could evolve into a global trust network based on the principles of responsibility and 
interdependence. Furthermore, such a network could implicitly lead to a form of defense alliance. 
Unlike traditional military alliances, which rely on deterrence and power projection, this alliance 
would prioritize the protection of the existence community and focus solely on collective security 
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and mutual respect. States within this alliance would trust that each actor adheres to the principles 
of Existence Ethics, thereby minimizing conflicts and fostering collaborative solutions to potential 
threats. 


But Existence Ethics is not merely a model for crisis management and international relations. It also 
promotes long-term cooperation and stability, as illustrated by Norway. Norway’s foreign policy, 
characterized by diplomacy and peace negotiations, demonstrates how respect and collaboration can 
gamer global recognition. Norway has succeeded in maintaining stability and achieving a strong 
international position through its peaceful and cooperative stance. Similarly, Switzerland’s policy of 
neutrality and respectful engagement with all nations has granted it unique stability and credibility. 
These examples illustrate that power in Existence Ethics arises not from dominance but from 
cooperation. 


The strength of Existence Ethics is equally reflected in sustainability. Bhutan, the only carbon- 
negative country in the world, shows how sustainability and communal well-being can harmonize. 
Through the concept of Gross National Happiness, Bhutan ensures that political decisions are not 
based on short-term economic gains but on the well-being of the entire community. This perfectly 
aligns with the principles of Existence Ethics, which aim to promote long-term stability and the 
well-being of all. 


Another example is Costa Rica, which has entirely redirected its military resources toward peaceful 
development and environmental protection. Through investments in education, healthcare, and 
renewable energy, Costa Rica has achieved remarkable ecological stability and solidified its 
international reputation as a model for sustainable development. An existence-ethical trust network 
could systematize these principles and establish them globally to create a sustainable defense 
concept that strengthens collective security. 


Education also plays a key role in Existence Ethics, as demonstrated by Finland. With an education 
system based on equality and critical thinking, Finland fosters long-term stability and innovation. 
Such education systems could not only minimize social inequalities but also create a communal 
foundation that deeply embeds existence-ethical principles within society. States adopting this 
approach would naturally become more stable and better-connected actors within the existence 
community. 


Existence Ethics integrates all these principles into a system that understands power not as 
dominance but as responsibility. It shows that states acting preventively and relying on cooperation 
are not only more efficient and stable but also create a shared security foundation through their 
interdependence. An implicit defense alliance, built on mutual trust and the principles of Existence 
Ethics, could usher in a new era of global collaboration that minimizes conflicts and strengthens 
resilience. 


Technology and the Transformation of Power in Existence Ethics 


In Existence Ethics, power is not defined by dominance but by responsibility and efficiency. 
Technology plays a central role in optimizing the distribution and exercise of power. Unlike 
traditional systems, where technology often leads to the centralization of power and control, in 
Existence Ethics, it is viewed as a tool that makes power more dynamic, transparent, and 
community-oriented. 


Technology as a Power Amplifier Through Precision and Reach 


Technology allows power to be exercised more efficiently and with greater reach. In Existence 
Ethics, this means that collective decisions can be made more precisely and quickly without 
compromising the principles of responsibility and interdependence. For example, data-driven 
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algorithms could be used to analyze complex problems and propose decisions that are in the best 
interest of the entire community. 


This shift affirms the core principles of Existence Ethics, which aim to shape power in a fair and 
efficient manner in a complex world. Historically, centralized authorities such as kings or ministers 
were able to control nearly every aspect of their societies. However, as societies grew more 
complex, it became inevitable to distribute power to maintain it at all. Existence Ethics finds 
validation in this historical trend, as it also seeks to organize power dynamically and decentrally. It 
provides, however, a systematic, deductively derived solution to the challenges of modern power 
structures. 


Neutralizing Power Abuse Through Technological Oversight 


Traditionally, technological power has often been controlled by centralized actors, which facilitates 
misuse. In Existence Ethics, however, technology is deliberately used to prevent power abuse. 
Transparency mechanisms, such as open data platforms and decentralized networks, make the 
exercise of power traceable and reduce the likelihood of technology being exploited for personal 
gain. 


An example of this could be monitoring the distribution of resources. A blockchain-based platform 
could ensure that all transactions and decisions within the community are visible to all members. 
This not only makes power controllable but also ties it more closely to the community, effectively 
neutralizing power abuse. 


Power Through Technological Prevention 


A unique aspect of Existence Ethics is the preventive use of technology to secure and stabilize 
power in the long term. Early warning systems supported by artificial intelligence could be used to 
detect risks such as pandemics, natural disasters, or social tensions at an early stage. This allows the 
community to act proactively and prevent crises before they arise. 


Here, power is not exercised reactively but is understood as a forward-looking tool that ensures 
stability and security. In a world increasingly shaped by global risks, Existence Ethics offers a 
unique perspective on how technological power can be used to strengthen resilience and operational 
capability. 


Technology as a Tool for Distributing Power 


In Existence Ethics, power is never monopolized but dynamically distributed within the community. 
Technology plays a key role in realizing this principle by democratizing access to information and 
decision-making. Digital platforms could, for instance, be used to promote participatory decision- 
making processes where every member of the community has a voice. 


An example could be an Al-powered platform that allows all members of a community to 
participate in important decisions. This platform could not only gather community opinions but also 
analyze and visualize the impacts of various decisions, ensuring that the exercise of power is based 
on informed and collective input. 


Conclusion: Technology as an Integral Part of Power in Existence Ethics 


In Existence Ethics, power is transformed through technology. It becomes more efficient, precise, 
and community-oriented. At the same time, it is ensured that technological power is never used for 
oppression or control. Through transparency, prevention, and the democratization of decision- 
making processes, Existence Ethics creates a model that puts technological innovations at the 
service of the community. Power is not only redefined but also sustainably stabilized and optimized. 
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This stabilization leads to a steady accumulation of power, which, however, does not end up in the 
hands of a few individuals but benefits the entire existence community. 


While historical developments show that increasing societal complexity inevitably necessitates the 
distribution of power, Existence Ethics confirms that such distribution is not only necessary but also 
desirable. It provides an ethically grounded and systematically structured model to not only address 
the challenges of a complex world but also turn them into strengths. Through the deliberate use of 
technology, the accumulation of power is aligned with the interests of the community, ensuring that 
it enhances resilience and the long-term capabilities of the existence community. 


Power and Global Governance in Existence Ethics 


The question of how power should be exercised and organized on a global level is central to 
Existence Ethics. Unlike traditional models of power based on hegemony, economic coercion, or 
military dominance, Existence Ethics offers an alternative approach. It aims for a global order 
founded on the principles of interdependence, responsibility, and collective resilience. In this 
framework, power is not monopolized or used to enforce national interests but is regarded as a 
shared resource serving the existence community. 


Existence-Ethical Power as an Alternative to Hegemony and Power Blocs 


In the current global order, power blocs dominate, relying either on economic or military strength. 
These structures often create tensions because they are based on competition and confrontation. 
Existence Ethics proposes a model in which power is not understood as a zero-sum game. Global 
power emerges from collaboration and the deliberate promotion of interdependence, benefiting all 
actors equally. 


An existence-ethical network would, for instance, aim to manage global resources in a way that 
benefits everyone rather than being monopolized by a few privileged actors. This model would not 
only reduce inequalities but also strengthen trust between states, as power distribution would be 
transparently and fairly organized. 


Dealing with Non-Existence-Ethical Actors 


A central challenge for a global existence-ethical order lies in dealing with states or actors that resist 
the principles of Existence Ethics. While traditional systems often attempt to control such actors 
through sanctions or military pressure, Existence Ethics adopts a different approach. It relies on 
influence through stability, attractiveness, and long-term benefits. 


States that adopt existence-ethical principles would exert a natural appeal through their sustainable 
and stable power structures. Their economic and social resilience would demonstrate that existence- 
ethical systems are more effective and fairer than traditional power models. Rather than forcing 
resistance, an existence-ethical network would motivate actors to join voluntarily through its 
efficiency and stability. 


Restructuring Global Institutions 


International organizations like the United Nations or the World Trade Organization play a central 
role in global governance, yet they are often hampered by power imbalances or national interests. In 
Existence Ethics, such institutions would be restructured to make them more inclusive, transparent, 
and efficient. 


For example, a reform of the UN Security Council could address its domination by the interests of a 
few powerful states. In an existence-ethical system, decisions would not be blocked by veto rights 
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but made through collective voting processes that involve all members of the existence community. 
This would not only enhance the legitimacy of such institutions but also increase their effectiveness. 


Power Distribution and Sovereignty in the Existence Community 


A key aspect of Existence Ethics is balancing global power with national sovereignty. While power 
is decentralized in an existence-ethical system, the autonomy of individual actors remains intact. 
States and communities retain the freedom to make decisions as long as they align with the 
principles of the existence community. 


This prevents global power structures from becoming centralized authorities that disregard local 
needs and contexts. Instead, power is dynamically distributed based on each actor's ability to take 
responsibility and contribute to the community's well-being. 


Global Crisis Management and Collective Power 


One of Existence Ethics' greatest strengths is its ability to mobilize collective power to address 
global crises. Whether dealing with pandemics, climate change, or economic instability, Existence 
Ethics promotes preventive and coordinated actions rooted in collective responsibility. 


For instance, existence-ethical systems could use technological networks to create global early 
warning systems that detect risks such as pandemics or natural disasters at an early stage. Such 
systems would not be controlled by individual states but managed by the entire existence 
community, enhancing their efficiency and legitimacy. 


Conclusion: A New Era of Global Power 


Existence Ethics offers a model for global governance that redefines power as a collective 
responsibility. It demonstrates that power arises not through dominance but through cooperation 
and resilience. By fostering interdependence, reforming global institutions, and adopting a 
preventive approach to global challenges, Existence Ethics creates an order that is not only fairer 
but also more sustainable. This system could usher in a new era of global power where the well- 
being of the community takes precedence over national interests, and stability, justice, and peace 
become the standard. 


The Psychological Hurdle of Power Distribution 


One of the central reasons why power distribution has historically, and even in modern contexts, 
often met with resistance lies in the evolutionary development of Homo sapiens. Instinctively, it 
seems counterproductive to give up or share power with other actors. For individuals who hold or 
seek power, it is understandable that such distribution is perceived as a threat or a loss. This 
perspective is deeply rooted in human evolution, where power over others often ensured survival 
and access to resources. 


However, a look at history shows that power distribution does not lead to a real loss of power but 
rather to a collective gain. The introduction of education systems, the development of republics, and 
constitutional states have proven that while the relative power of a ruler compared to their subjects 
decreased, their absolute power often increased due to the benefits of power distribution. 


Better-educated citizens, equipped with knowledge and critical thinking, became more productive, 
innovative, and capable of contributing to the stability and prosperity of the state. This, in turn, 
strengthened the ruler's overall position. For instance, education reforms and the empowerment of 
broader segments of society enabled industrial and technological advancements, driving economic 
growth and enhancing national influence on the global stage. Similarly, granting rights and 
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responsibilities to citizens often reduced internal conflicts, rebellions, and inefficiencies, creating a 
more stable and prosperous environment for governance. 


The standard of living for the average worker in modern democracies far exceeds that of the 
nobility in past eras, underscoring how power distribution benefits society as a whole. At the same 
time, the absolute power of rulers increased as their states grew wealthier, more functional, and 
more resilient. This demonstrates that the distribution of power, knowledge, and responsibility is 
not only fairer and more efficient but also a means of amplifying the absolute power of leadership 
while ensuring the long-term stability of the community. 


This principle is also effectively applied in the modern US military through the concept of Mission 
Command or decentralized leadership. In this approach, soldiers on the ground are actively 
involved in mission planning and decision-making. They have the authority to provide feedback 
and, if necessary, challenge the orders of generals or commanders when the situation demands it. 
This not only strengthens the unit as a whole but also improves morale and significantly increases 
the likelihood of mission success. By giving decision-making power to those directly involved in 
operations, the military capitalizes on the knowledge and perspective of individuals closest to the 
action, creating a more adaptable and efficient organization. 


Conclusion: Power Distribution as an Evolutionary Advance 


Existence Ethics acknowledges the evolutionary and psychological challenges of power distribution 
but demonstrates that societal progress and historical developments can overcome these hurdles. 
Education, transparency, and collective responsibility have already proven that power distribution 
does not weaken but strengthens the community. These principles form the foundation for a global 
order where power is not monopolized but utilized for the benefit of all. 


Power and Cultural Perspectives 


Power is a concept that not only varies in interpretation across cultures but is also fundamentally 
exercised in different ways. While Western models of power have historically been shaped by 
control, competition, and hierarchies, many indigenous and non-Western perspectives view power 
as responsibility and service to the community. Existence ethics offers a unique opportunity: it not 
only integrates these cultural differences but also demonstrates how this diversity can stabilize and 
enrich the global distribution of power. 


In many indigenous communities, power is seen as a collective responsibility that preserves the 
balance within social and ecological systems. For example, the Haudenosaunee (Iroquois) culture 
promotes the principle of the "seventh generation," which demands that decisions always consider 
their impact on the next seven generations. This principle aligns with the core values of existence 
ethics, which place long-term sustainability and intergenerational justice at the center. A global 
network based on existence ethics could adopt such concepts to counteract short-term thinking and 
prevent abuses of power. 


Another example is the Ubuntu philosophy found in many African cultures, which defines power as 
something that exists only through the bonds of community: "I am because we are." Within an 
existence-ethical system, this perspective could help reconceptualize power not as a zero-sum game 
but as a dynamic resource that grows through cooperation and mutual support. These principles 
could be particularly valuable in international organizations, where they might guide the 
development of new power-sharing mechanisms based on respect and equality. 


A further significant cultural perspective on power can be found in Chinese philosophy, particularly 
in the concept of the ''Mandate of Heaven" (Tianming). Central to this idea, since the Zhou 
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Dynasty, is the belief that rulers derive their power only through moral behavior and the 
maintenance of order. A ruler who neglects the well-being of their people loses this mandate, 
legitimizing their removal by the populace. This understanding of power as moral responsibility 
directly mirrors the principles of existence ethics, where power arises from responsibility and is 
sustained only through it. In a global existence-ethical context, the Mandate of Heaven could serve 
as a model for evaluating and ensuring the legitimacy of power on a global scale. 


Historically, however, the arrogance of conquerors often led to indigenous and non-Western ways 
of life being dismissed as "weak" or "backward." This view was not only morally questionable but 
also short-sighted, as it ignored the strengths of these cultures—such as social cohesion, ecological 
balance, and long-term stability. Instead, technological advantages, often driven by harsh 
environmental conditions and resource scarcity, allowed conquering powers to dominate, relying on 
short-term gains and unsustainable strategies. Existence ethics challenges this historical ignorance 
by showing that power without sustainability and respect is inherently fragile. 


Colonial exploitation exemplifies this dynamic, where Western powers destroyed the resources, 
cultures, and ways of life of indigenous peoples. Although this yielded short-term economic and 
political benefits, it created long-term instabilities that persist to this day. Existence ethics 
acknowledges that these errors can only be corrected through the systematic integration of cultural 
perspectives. It demonstrates that genuine power does not arise from dominance but from the ability 
to incorporate the strengths and wisdom of all cultures into a harmonious whole. 


At the same time, existence ethics provides a solution to the systemic weaknesses of traditional 
models of power. Rather than viewing cultural diversity as a threat or weakness, it highlights 
diversity as an inexhaustible source of stability, creativity, and resilience. By recognizing and 
promoting this diversity, a new global order of power can emerge, one founded not on hegemony 
but on cooperation and mutual respect. 


Existence Ethics: Striving for Eudaimonia, Not Neutrality 


As we critically examine existence ethics, we continually identify potential objections and 
challenges that put its strength to the test. One potential critique we have formulated ourselves is 
that any ethical system, even a metaethic, might inherently favor certain interests or perspectives 
and therefore cannot be entirely neutral. However, upon closer inspection, it becomes evident that 
neutrality is not a relevant goal for existence ethics—on the contrary, it would be a weakness. 
Instead, the pursuit of Eudaimonia, the flourishing and well-being of all entities, is at its core. This 
focus not only makes existence ethics robust but also universally applicable. 


Eudaimonia, a concept rooted in ancient Greek philosophy, describes a state of "the good life" or 
"human flourishing," where individuals and communities achieve their full potential. Within 
existence ethics, Eudaimonia is not just a goal for individuals but a state the entire existence 
community strives for. Neutrality is recognized as insufficient here because it often leads to 
passivity and fails to address systemic inequalities and conflicts. Existence ethics, by contrast, 
actively seeks to create conditions that promote well-being, resilience, and growth for all. 


Neutrality often means refraining from involvement in decisions or conflicts to avoid favoritism. 
While this might initially appear fair, it frequently overlooks systemic inequalities and injustices 
that persist without active intervention. In many cases, neutrality entrenches the status quo rather 
than challenging or improving it. 


Existence ethics recognizes that an ethical structure should not be judged primarily on its neutrality 
but on whether it promotes the best outcomes for the entire existence community. Neutrality may 
seem like an idealistic goal, but in practice, it is an illusion in a world marked by inequality, power 
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concentration, and global crises. Instead, existence ethics relies on optimization, actively striving 
for Eudaimonia for all involved entities. 


A central mechanism of existence ethics is the coupling of power and responsibility. Power gains its 
legitimacy not through neutrality but through its ability to promote Eudaimonia. This connection is 
reflected in concrete principles: 


1. Long-term orientation: Decisions are evaluated not by short-term gains but by how they 
secure and enhance the community's long-term well-being. 


2. Community resilience: Power structures are designed to increase the resilience of the entire 
existence community rather than operating at the expense of individual actors. 


3. Interdependence: Eudaimonia can only be achieved when all entities—individuals, states, 
and ecosystems—operate in harmony with one another. 


The climate crisis provides a clear example of how neutrality can be counterproductive. A neutral 
stance on emissions, resource consumption, or environmental degradation would mean ignoring the 
needs of future generations. Existence ethics, however, demands that power and resources be 
actively deployed to promote Eudaimonia. This includes preventive measures such as expanding 
renewable energy and actively supporting the most affected communities. Eudaimonia here is not 
merely a theoretical ideal but a measurable goal: a world where ecological balance, social justice, 
and individual well-being coexist harmoniously. Neutrality, in this context, would only preserve the 
status quo, while existence ethics actively works toward a better future. 


Another misunderstanding that existence ethics addresses is the claim that it is ideologically driven. 
Eudaimonia, however, is not an ideological concept but a universal principle resonating across 
cultures. It embodies the pursuit of a good life and a flourishing community, irrespective of specific 
political or economic systems. By orienting itself toward Eudaimonia, existence ethics transcends 
the boundaries of traditional ideologies and creates a framework flexible enough to adapt to diverse 
cultural and societal contexts. 


Existence ethics demonstrates that neutrality in a world of inequalities and conflicts is neither 
possible nor desirable. Instead, it places Eudaimonia at the center—the pursuit of the best outcomes 
for the entire existence community. This requires active responsibility, dynamic adaptation, and a 
clear focus on the well-being of all. Eudaimonia is more than an ideal; it is a measurable and 
attainable vision, showing that power can not only be preserved but transformed to create a 
flourishing and just world. 


Supplemental Chapter: Radical Transparency and the Question of Privacy 


Privacy, often regarded as a cornerstone of modern societies, is a relatively recent phenomenon in 
the history of humanity. For centuries, many cultures and communities operated with minimal 
privacy, relying instead on shared spaces and collective oversight to maintain order and 
accountability. While privacy has brought certain benefits, such as personal autonomy and 
protection from intrusion, it has also created significant challenges. This chapter explores the 
concept of radical transparency, its potential to mitigate harm, and the ethical considerations 
surrounding privacy in an existentially ethical society. 
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1. The Historical Context of Privacy 


Privacy, as we understand it today, is a construct that emerged alongside the rise of modernity. In 
pre-modern societies, communal living and shared spaces were the norm. Homes were open, lives 
were intertwined, and individuals were held accountable by their communities. This lack of privacy 
may seem intrusive by contemporary standards, but it also served as a natural deterrent to behaviors 
that threatened social cohesion or individual safety. 


The advent of privacy as a protected right was driven by the expansion of personal property, 
individualism, and the separation of public and private spheres. While these developments 
supported personal freedom, they also created spaces where actions could be concealed from public 
scrutiny. This concealment has led to unintended consequences, where the shield of privacy can 
become a refuge for harmful, unethical, or illegal behavior. 


2. The Dark Side of Privacy 


While privacy is often championed as a safeguard for individual freedoms, it has also provided 
cover for some of the most heinous crimes in human history. Two infamous examples illustrate the 
dangers of excessive privacy: 


e Josef Fritzl: For 24 years, Fritzl kept his daughter Elisabeth imprisoned in a hidden cellar 
beneath his home in Austria, where he repeatedly raped her and fathered seven children with 
her. This horrifying crime was only possible because the privacy of his household shielded 
him from external scrutiny. The walls of his home, intended to safeguard a private life, 
instead hid unimaginable abuse and suffering. 


e Jeffrey Epstein: Epstein, a financier and convicted sex offender, operated an extensive 
network of sexual exploitation involving underage girls. His private island, known as “Little 
St. James,” became a hub for heinous acts, shielded by his wealth, influence, and the 
isolation of international waters. The secrecy surrounding his operations allowed high- 
profile individuals to evade accountability, and even after his death, many of his crimes 
remain unresolved. 


These examples highlight a troubling reality: privacy, in its extreme, can become a sanctuary for 
harm. When transparency is absent, accountability becomes impossible. This raises an ethical 
question: How can societies balance the right to privacy with the need for transparency to protect 
the vulnerable and ensure justice? 


3. The Case for Radical Transparency 


Radical transparency advocates for the removal of unnecessary opacity in institutions, systems, and, 
in specific contexts, individual actions. The principle is not to eliminate privacy entirely but to 
ensure that privacy cannot be exploited as a shield for harm. 


In an existentially ethical society, transparency would function as a safeguard, preventing crimes 
and abuses by making actions visible and accountable. Consider the following benefits: 


e Prevention of Illegal Activities: Radical transparency would make it nearly impossible for 
individuals to create hidden spaces for crimes such as human trafficking, corruption, or 
abuse. Surveillance and accountability would deter these behaviors. 
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e Institutional Accountability: Governments, corporations, and other institutions would be 
fully transparent, ensuring that decisions, policies, and actions are ethical and aligned with 
the values of the existential community. 


e Erosion of Stigma: Transparency could reduce the stigma associated with harmless private 
behaviors. For instance, personal preferences, hobbies, or interests would no longer carry 
shame if transparency became a societal norm. 


However, radical transparency is only meaningful if paired with systems of interpretability and 
accessibility. Transparency without understanding is merely a spectacle. For example, if institutions 
release complex financial records but the public cannot interpret them, the transparency is 
meaningless. Therefore, transparency must be paired with education and clear communication to 
ensure that all individuals can hold systems accountable. 


4. Privacy Reimagined 


Radical transparency does not necessitate the complete erasure of privacy. In an existentially ethical 
society, privacy would still exist but would be redefined: 


e Private Living Spaces: Individuals would retain the right to personal spaces where they can 
act freely without external observation. Transparency would not mean invasive surveillance 
into every corner of life. 


e Limits on Concealment: While personal preferences and harmless behaviors remain 
private, spaces that enable harm—such as hidden torture chambers or offshore havens for 
illegal activity—would become impossible to create. 


e Contextual Transparency: Transparency would be applied based on context. Public 
institutions, for example, would be fully transparent, while private lives would maintain 
boundaries that protect individual dignity without enabling harm. 


5. The Ethical Vision of Radical Transparency 


Radical transparency is not merely a logistical or technological challenge—it is an ethical 
imperative. It seeks to dismantle systems that allow harm to thrive in darkness while preserving the 
dignity and autonomy of individuals. Achieving this balance requires a rethinking of societal norms 
and structures: 


e Transparent Institutions: Governments, corporations, and other entities must operate with 
complete openness. Decision-making processes, resource allocations, and policy impacts 
should be visible and understandable to all. 


e Technological Safeguards: Technologies that enable transparency must be designed to 
protect individuals’ dignity while exposing systems and actions that threaten the existential 
community. 


e Cultural Shift: Societies must embrace a culture of openness, where accountability is 
valued over secrecy, and where individuals feel secure in their authenticity. 


6. A Vision for the Future 


The ultimate goal of radical transparency is to create a world where harm cannot hide. In such a 
society, the exploitation of privacy for unethical purposes would become unfeasible. Instead, 
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privacy would be reimagined as a space for individual growth, creativity, and harmless personal 
expression, while transparency would ensure that all actions impacting others are accountable. 


This vision may seem utopian, but it is grounded in practical realities. Transparency already shapes 
many aspects of modern life, from open government initiatives to corporate accountability. 
Extending these principles to all areas of society, while addressing the nuances of privacy, is a 
logical next step. 


The existentially ethical society would not abolish privacy but would ensure that it cannot be used 
as a tool for harm. By embracing transparency as a universal value, humanity can move toward a 
future where trust, justice, and flourishing are not exceptions but norms. Radical transparency is not 
just a safeguard—it is a pathway to a more ethical and interconnected world. 


Supplemental Chapter: The Transformative Revolutions of Existential Ethics 


The Existential Ethics, as outlined in this book, is not merely a theoretical framework but a catalyst 
for systemic change that redefines how we perceive and interact with the world. Its core principle— 
the intrinsic value of existence—serves as the foundation for a series of interconnected revolutions 
that extend across all domains of human and non-human existence. These revolutions demonstrate 
the practical and philosophical power of the Existential Ethics to address the challenges of the 21st 
century and beyond. This chapter synthesizes these transformative changes, presenting them as the 
ultimate vision for a world grounded in justice, sustainability, and flourishing. 


The Ethical Revolution 


At the heart of the Existential Ethics is the redefinition of morality itself. By recognizing the 
intrinsic value of all existence, it provides a universal and coherent foundation for ethical decision- 
making. This ethical revolution overcomes the fragmentation and contradictions of traditional moral 
systems by harmonizing utilitarianism, deontology, and virtue ethics into a unified framework. 


This revolution establishes a moral community that includes humans, non-human animals, 
ecosystems, and even inanimate entities. It shifts the focus from anthropocentric concerns to a 
broader existential perspective, ensuring that ethical decisions promote the flourishing of the entire 
existential community. 


The Legal Revolution 


The Existential Ethics transforms the law by grounding it in a clear and universal principle: laws 
must serve the flourishing of the existential community. This approach eliminates the arbitrariness 
and historical contingencies of existing legal systems, creating a coherent framework that can 
address global challenges. 


This legal revolution ensures that justice systems are transparent, equitable, and universally 
applicable. It dismantles systems of privilege and exclusion, replacing them with laws that are 
logical, accessible, and morally justified. From the prevention of ecological destruction to the 
prosecution of corruption, the legal revolution of the Existential Ethics brings clarity and purpose to 
the rule of law. 


The Economic Revolution 
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Economic systems under the Existential Ethics are restructured to prioritize fairness, sustainability, 
and collective well-being. The principle of intrinsic value redefines resources as shared inheritances 
of the existential community, not as commodities for private exploitation. 


Automation is taxed to fund Universal Basic Income, Universal Minimum Income, and Universal 
Employment Income, ensuring economic security for all. Wealth generated by technological 
advancements is redistributed to promote equality and support the flourishing of every being. This 
revolution transforms economics from a system of competition and accumulation into one of 
cooperation and fairness. 


The Technological Revolution 


Technological development becomes a force for good under the Existential Ethics. By aligning 
innovation with the values of transparency, accountability, and sustainability, technology no longer 
exploits but supports the existential community. 


Artificial intelligence, automation, and other advancements are designed to enhance global well- 
being, from addressing climate change to improving healthcare and education. Radical transparency 
ensures that technologies are used ethically and inclusively, fostering trust and collective progress. 


The Educational Revolution 


The Existential Ethics revolutionizes education by integrating its principles into learning systems. 
Education becomes a tool for fostering empathy, responsibility, and an understanding of 
interdependence. Virtual immersive environments provide universal access to individualized, high- 
quality education, empowering students to reach their full potential. 


This revolution ensures that education is not just about knowledge acquisition but also about 
cultivating ethical awareness and a commitment to the flourishing of the existential community. It 
democratizes access to knowledge, breaking down barriers of class, geography, and ability. 


The Political Revolution 


Radical transparency and participatory governance redefine politics under the Existential Ethics. 
Political systems prioritize the well-being of the existential community over short-term national or 
partisan interests. 


Corruption is dismantled through transparency, and decision-making processes become inclusive 
and accountable. International cooperation replaces conflict as nations align their policies with the 
universal principles of the Existential Ethics. This revolution creates a global political framework 
capable of addressing collective challenges like climate change, resource distribution, and social 
inequality. 


The Cultural Revolution 


The Existential Ethics redefines cultural values, moving away from consumerism and individualism 
toward sustainability, community, and respect for all forms of existence. Art, media, and traditions 
evolve to reflect and celebrate the interconnectedness of life. 


This cultural revolution inspires a shift in societal priorities, fostering a sense of shared purpose and 
collective responsibility. It promotes inclusivity, diversity, and the recognition of every being’s 
intrinsic value, creating a culture of empathy and mutual respect. 


The Privacy and Transparency Revolution 
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The Existential Ethics reimagines the balance between privacy and transparency. Radical 
transparency ensures accountability and prevents harm, while privacy is preserved for personal 
dignity and harmless self-expression. 


This revolution dismantles the secrecy that enables crimes like corruption, abuse, and exploitation. 
Institutions and individuals are held accountable, fostering trust and justice. Transparency becomes 
a tool for societal cohesion, ensuring that power is used responsibly and ethically. 


The Environmental Revolution 


The Existential Ethics recognizes ecosystems and non-human entities as intrinsically valuable, 
redefining humanity’s relationship with nature. Environmental stewardship becomes a moral 
imperative, not just an economic or political consideration. 


This revolution prioritizes sustainability, biodiversity, and the preservation of natural habitats. 
Humanity transitions from exploiting to coexisting with nature, ensuring the long-term flourishing 
of the planet and all its inhabitants. 


The Social Justice Revolution 


The Existential Ethics dismantles systemic inequalities, ensuring that all beings have access to 
resources, opportunities, and dignity. Marginalized groups, both human and non-human, are 
included in the existential community. 


This revolution addresses disparities across race, gender, species, and ability, promoting equity and 
inclusion. Social structures are redesigned to support collective flourishing, creating a more 
cohesive and harmonious society. 


Conclusion: A Unified Vision of Transformation 


The revolutions of the Existential Ethics are not isolated events but parts of a greater whole. 
Together, they represent a unified vision for a just, sustainable, and inclusive world. By grounding 
every aspect of life in the intrinsic value of existence, the Existential Ethics provides a roadmap for 
addressing the crises and inequalities of our time. 


This vision is not utopian—it is achievable. Each revolution builds on principles that are intuitive, 
logical, and universal, offering a path toward a future where the flourishing of all beings is not just a 
possibility but a reality. The Existential Ethics is more than a philosophy. It is a transformative 
force, a call to action, and a beacon of hope for the generations to come. 


Reflecting on the scale of human progress, it becomes clear that the utopia of the Existential Ethics, 
in an automated and technologically advanced world, is far more realistic than our current world 
would have seemed to the people of the 15th century. Back then, the idea of global cooperation, 
instant communication, universal education, and technological miracles like AI or spacestations 
would have been dismissed as absurdly fantastical. And yet, here we are. 


The Existential Ethics builds on these advancements, offering not just a continuation of progress but 
its ethical and philosophical culmination. What seems "utopian" today is simply tomorrow's reality 
waiting to be built. The only question is whether we will have the courage, vision, and collective 
will to make it so. History shows that humanity has overcome the impossible before. There is no 
reason to believe we cannot do so again. 
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The Homo Moralicus and the Alternatives — The Next Evolutionary Stages of 
Homo Sapiens 


Humanity stands at a crossroads in its evolution. Homo sapiens has changed the world on an 
unprecedented scale, achieving great progress but also creating existential challenges. What 
evolutionary stage will Homo sapiens reach next? This chapter explores possible alternatives—both 
optimistic and degenerative—and compares them to Homo Moralicus, highlighting the latter's 
superiority through its adaptive functionality and unwavering commitment to ethical responsibility. 


1. Homo Technicus — The Technology-Dependent 


Homo Technicus is fully focused on technology, seeking solutions exclusively through machines, 
algorithms, and automation. While this approach may address immediate challenges, it lacks the 
foresight to consider the long-term consequences of technological dependency. 


Strengths: Technological brilliance, rapid problem-solving. 

Weaknesses: Short-sightedness, lack of ethical reflection, risk of dehumanization. 

Comparison: Homo Moralicus integrates technology as a tool but always ensures it serves ethical 
principles. 


2. Homo Transhumanis — The Technologically Enhanced 


Homo Transhumanis strives to transcend biological limitations through artificial intelligence, 
genetic engineering, and cybernetic augmentation. However, this transformation often emphasizes 
individual enhancement and exacerbates social inequalities. 


Strengths: Overcoming biological limits, increased efficiency and longevity. 

Weaknesses: Loss of humanity, creation of social elites, societal fragmentation. 
Comparison: Homo Moralicus acknowledges the potential of transhumanist technologies but 
integrates them within a collective ethical framework. 


3. Homo Intellectus — The Rationalist 


Homo Intellectus relies solely on rationality and logic to address challenges. While this analytical 
approach is effective in some scenarios, it neglects emotional, ethical, and spiritual dimensions, 
often leading to unempathetic and impractical decisions. 


Strengths: High analytical capabilities, clear problem-solving. 

Weaknesses: Lack of empathy, disregard for emotional and social dynamics. 

Comparison: Homo Moralicus combines rationality with empathy, creating a more holistic 
approach. 


4. Homo Degeneratus — The Regressive Human 


Homo Degeneratus is the result of environmental destruction, social decadence, or technological 
overadaptation. This stage leads to a loss of creativity and innovation, with individuals increasingly 
controlled by external forces. 


Strengths: Short-term adaptation to extreme conditions. 

Weaknesses: Loss of autonomy, creativity, and long-term survival capability. 

Comparison: Homo Moralicus preserves adaptability and innovation through its ethical and 
interdependent orientation. 
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5. Homo Globalis — The Global Citizen 


Homo Globalis operates with a global consciousness, overcoming national and cultural boundaries 
to create a unified humanity. However, this approach risks erasing local identities and cultural 
diversity. 


Strengths: Global awareness, promotion of unity. 

Weaknesses: Risk of homogenization, loss of local values and traditions. 

Comparison: Homo Moralicus integrates global thinking while respecting diversity and local 
contexts. 


6. Homo Cyborg — The Hybrid 


Homo Cyborg represents a fusion of biological and technological beings through implants, AI 
integration, and cybernetic systems. While this stage enhances physical and cognitive abilities, it 
risks losing the essence of humanity. 


Strengths: Enhanced physical and mental capacities, higher efficiency. 

Weaknesses: Loss of individuality, growing dependence on technology. 

Comparison: Homo Moralicus can adopt hybrid technologies without compromising its human 
essence. 


7. Homo Minimalis — The Resilient 


Homo Minimalis adapts to resource scarcity or global catastrophes by leading a simpler, more 
sustainable life. However, this retreat into minimalism risks cultural and technological stagnation. 


Strengths: Sustainability, adaptation to resource limitations. 

Weaknesses: Loss of innovation and cultural progress. 

Comparison: Homo Moralicus combines sustainability with innovation to create a harmonious and 
dynamic future. 


8. Homo Empathicus — The Compassionate 


Homo Empathicus is driven by deep compassion and emotional connection with others. While this 
fosters harmony and social bonds, it often comes at the expense of rational analysis and strategic 
planning. 


Strengths: Deep emotional connection, promotion of community. 
Weaknesses: Neglect of rationality and long-term planning. 
Comparison: Homo Moralicus blends compassion with rationality, enabling a balanced approach. 


9. Homo Hybridus — The Transitional Human 


Homo Hybridus attempts to combine elements from various evolutionary paths but remains trapped 
in an unstable intermediate stage, lacking clear direction. 


Strengths: Broad adaptability, diversity of approaches. 

Weaknesses: Lack of coherence, risk of disorientation. 

Comparison: Homo Moralicus integrates diversity but maintains a clear focus on its ethical 
principles. 
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Conclusion: The Homo Moralicus as the Ultimate Stage 


Unlike the specialized but limited alternatives, Homo Moralicus is adaptive, holistic, and ethically 
grounded. It can incorporate the best qualities of all other evolutionary paths without inheriting their 
weaknesses, as it always returns to its core principle: responsibility for the existential community. 


By uniting rationality, technology, compassion, and sustainability, Homo Moralicus is not just the 
next stage in human evolution—tt is the only stage capable of ensuring humanity’s survival and 
flourishing in a complex and deadly universe. 


A Dynamic Ethics — Transforming the Existential Ethics into an Interactive 
Work 


The existential ethics, as formulated in this book, is not merely a static collection of principles and 
theories but a living framework that evolves alongside humanity, its challenges, and its insights. 
This additional chapter explores the vision of an interactive existential ethics—a work that is never 
truly finished but continuously expanded and refined. It is an ethics where everyone can contribute 
to collectively shaping a dynamic tool for justice, sustainability, and universal responsibility. 


The Need for a Dynamic Work 


Traditionally, philosophical systems are presented in completed works that, while influential, often 
fail to address new developments or challenges. The existential ethics resists this approach by 
designing its foundational principles to be open and adaptable. The world is constantly changing— 
through technological advancements, societal transformations, and ecological crises. A 
contemporary ethics must not only reflect this change but actively engage with it. 


From its inception, the existential ethics has been based on interdependence and dynamism. It rests 
on principles that are universally comprehensible but allow for local and contextual adaptations. An 
interactive evolution ensures that it remains relevant and that its universal values find applications 
in diverse cultures and eras. 


The Vision of an Interactive Existential Ethics 


The existential ethics could evolve from a single book into a platform where people from all over 
the world contribute ideas, examples, and principles. This platform would not only enhance the 
understanding of ethics but also facilitate its practical implementation. 


1. Continuous Expansion through Examples: 

Ethical principles are often best understood through concrete examples. Readers could submit real- 
life case studies, challenges, or new ideas that enrich the existential ethics. These examples could be 
evaluated and, if relevant, incorporated into the work, ensuring that the ethics is constantly 
enhanced by the diversity of human experience. 


2. Open Chapters and Discussions: 

The work could include sections deliberately left open for future chapters. These could address 
emerging topics such as the impact of new technologies, social movements, or global crises. 
Discussions and votes within the community could help prioritize which topics to address first. 


3. Democratic Participation: 
An interactive platform could allow for additions and changes to be reviewed through community 
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voting or by a curated panel. This participatory approach would ensure that the existential ethics 
remains an ethics for all and is not dominated by individual interests. 


4. Education and Engagement: 

The work could serve as a foundation for educational programs that promote not only theoretical 
knowledge but also practical ethical action. Universities, schools, and communities could use it to 
inspire reflection and collaboration among young people. 


Challenges of an Interactive Ethics 


The openness to change also brings challenges. One of them is maintaining the coherence and 
quality of the work. How can it be ensured that the core principles of existential ethics are not 
diluted by unexamined additions? A possible solution could be the establishment of a curated panel 
to review and ensure that proposals align with the foundational principles of the ethics. 


Another challenge is the risk of misuse or manipulation. Transparency and clear guidelines for 
participation are essential to ensure that the existential ethics stays true to its purpose: promoting 
justice, sustainability, and universal responsibility. 


The Strength of an Interactive Ethics 


Despite the challenges, the interactive evolution of the existential ethics offers unique advantages. It 
not only allows for continuous adaptation to new realities but also strengthens the sense of 
community and responsibility. By actively involving people in shaping the ethics, a collective 
commitment to its principles is fostered. 


The existential ethics thus becomes not only a philosophical system but also a tool for collective 
transformation. It invites people to engage not just theoretically but practically with the question of 
how to create a fairer and more sustainable life for all forms of existence. 


Conclusion: The Existential Ethics as a Living System 


The vision of an interactive existential ethics may seem ambitious, but it reflects the essence of 
what this ethics stands for: openness, adaptability, and appreciation of the diversity of all forms of 
existence. This work is a beginning, a foundation on which a community of people can build to 
further explore and apply the principles of existential ethics. 


The future will reveal how this idea can be implemented—whether through technological platforms, 
academic networks, or global movements. What remains is the hope that this ethics will not only be 
read but also lived and shaped collectively. In a world that is increasingly interconnected and 
complex, an ethics based on interdependence and participation could become a decisive tool for a 
fairer and more sustainable future. 
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